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Tbb otjei^ i>f llie Work^ to ^hich I IntTe the hcmovr of prefix* 
lug yoor ]miii«» is to aMenaid the iKviiite of thePlaiiiircs deriTod 
from Tragic tUpreseotatiotiBi that branch of the drama in which 
you 80 eminently excel. Other namesi it is troe, ^pj a note 
fixed and established repntation than yoor's, that repntatio;! 
tphich, when once established^ critics dare not yentore to molest } 
but this reputation awaits you^ and in the estimation of those 
who judge for themselves, and who need not the slow but certain 
decisions of time to confirm their judgment, you have obtained it 
already. Were I to inscribe this Work to any of those names, I 
could not pretend to exercise any judgment in doing so ; I should 
only travel in the footsteps of the public, and re-echo the praises 
which they have already abundantly enjoyed* By inscribing it to 
you, I exercise a judgment which I am certain will soon be confirm- 
ed by the universal suffrages of the public, and discharge, at the 
same time, that duty which Pope justly imposes upon all writers 
and critics :-— 

Be tfaon the first trne merit to befriend. 
His pndte is lost who waits till all commend. 

Cold, indeed, busC be that public, and indurated to all 
the finer inflnenoet, and oorrespondMifiiA^focil i^^hmiP^^Y* 
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which omnot perceiye^ that« in the character of Juliet^ ^on appear 
Juliet herself, in all her alternationa of passion and vicissitodes 
of « fortune^ not her cold and formal representative. 

But of yonr delineation 4^ii^^i^aG|etT have fully expressed 
my opinion in the concloding part of this work, and shall^ there- 
fore, only add^ that if I neglected tfc artil myself of this oppor- 
tunity of confirming the judgments which I there adyaacfld> and 
of «^tf%il« m tf§Ba9)Ni^ M^Mk T/evm6dA^k^y^ti^ A^iAm^ T 
poiMs^^ptfOito&^l^dta^^illM bndich of like '()mml^ wKUl i^Hlte "'^ 
8ul94<^«iUWo^i«f )^age^/ I-jhmM M that I*h«d n^lectell - - ^ 
alsd^fdi^^'iWJWriiuiai^^ v / - -'^ •' 
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.1'- i.'vjL^'':'t(ti'i irru). bar. blou iml Jon tL.Ui;*"c/ V- 
-:s(XOj*' ai"i '•• J •' ••- ' -T^ tm^-^-' "-- 1 i; vindi .bbii {I'lt ♦:»•»•>'' 

What more then has be to say i^^9k.fi^f^|m^l!J^^- 
subject wants not to be recommended to those 
whdrdatigfai; Id the softer sympathies and affections, 
— the melting strains, and soul-subduing influence 
of the Tragic Muse, — ^while those to whom nature 
has not deigned to impart those finer feelings and 
sosceptibilities of the heart, would look upon all I 
could advance in its fevour, ap the specious elo- 
quence of an interested author.. To such indurated 
stoics I choose not to address, myself : let them 
enjoy, if they are capable of enjoyment, the cold 
s^probation of that frozen judgment which smiles 
at all that is huioane and sympathetic in our 
nature, and who view them as evidences, not of 
our virtues and benevolence, but of our frailties 
and imbecility. I shall not, therefora, endeavour to 
convince my readers, that the subject of the follow- 
ing pages possesses any intrinsic merit in itself, 
it being useless to recommend it to one class of 
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readers^ and unnecessary to recommend it to the 
other. But even those to whom the subject is 
naturally intei*e8i^^^^^f|f^^ ^ ^sh to know the 
merits of its execution before they undergo the 
toil of perusing it. ^-so-, I miist confess I see 
no way of enabling tib|/e^^to form a correct judg- 
m^t. Were I to maintain^ that it possesses very 
^great meritSi^liey^xVbtitotmly be thi rifoi?el*lf^]gf. 
ly inclined to suspect it h^d. none ; and were I to 
admit itiWeak and imperfect, they would readily 

osame conclusion. I can therefore only ,153^;^ ^|iat 
so fkr as regards toy own conviction, the Source 
of the Pleasures, derfved from Tragic Represen- 

„tal^,^p • iriea^s^W^ro'autntig^F^ 
and the cauisl^is thafclaW^e^'tb'^h%gi^fte?dl*mflire 
of our modem Tra^di^js^ja^ more satisiactorily 

otheri wo5^.«Biaoieitt.H9»'A»i«jdeRi.v , i^hist^^^^ 
pubHc/4fd#^ri viMl^ithkik tte\^<^iiH!i/«dr4teagitie, 

thd?1n^!'d¥ftiJfi*f^b1s%i»W«;«^ Jwa^tnSttrhas 

'ibeeri warped by that self-love'cTrnM ^^Sow 

in particular have sft jf^^^ difficulty of divesting 
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Why Tragic Representfiticms diottld produce 
pleasing emotions in the human breast, or, to state 
the question in other words, why we should delight 
in any thing painful, such as pictures and images of 
distress, is a question that has been proposed and 
investigated by many eminent writers and critics ; 
but thdr number hardly exceed the diversity of 
opinions which they have advanced on the subject. 
It is certain, however, that there can be only one 
proper answer ; for when any particular object, re- 
presentation, or circumstance, invariably produces 
an impression of & pleasing character, this impres- 
sion must obviously arise from some fixed principle 
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in our nature called into action by the agency 
of this object, representation, or circumstance. 
When, therefore, difibrent causes or principles of ac*- 
tion are assigned, they must be all founded in error 
except one. When I except one, I do not mean to 
say, that one must be rights for it is possible that all 
may be wrong ; and it is also possible, that the true 
cause may never be discovered. I mean, therefore, 
merely to say, that there can be only one true cause, 
whether discovered or not ; and that all other causes 
must necessarily be erroneous. It is easy to give 
an ingenious solution of a difficult problem ; but 
though ai thousand different solutions may appear 
plausible and specious, it is still not so easy to 
X satisfy the mind, that the question is resolved, even 
by the most satisfactoiy of them, if it be mingled 
with the slightest error. Whatever is partly false 
will generally be found to leave the mind more or 
less unsatisfied, more or less doubtful : it may even 

■ 

have many reasons to believe what it is told; — it 
may perceive none for entertaining a different 
opinion; but still, from not perceiving its way 
clearly^ .it feels not that complete gratification 
which results from the discovery and clear percep- 
tion of truth ; for whenever truth bursts through the 
mists of error, it flashes instantaneous conviction 
upon us, arid we not, only perceive but feel its 
evidence, even though it should admit of no de- 
monstrative certainty. 
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Before I investigate, however^ the theories which 
havebeen adopted by my predecessors on the present 
subject^ or offer a new one of my own^ may it not 
be asked, whether any real pleasure arises from 
Tragic Rq)resentations ? Some rigid theologians^ ]/ 
iiiiom I should be sorry to confound with divines 
of expanded minds, and rational virtue, tell us, that 
it is a pleasure arising from the deprav ity of our 

own natur e, an|l pAJntain^ flmf, whilp t|f<> Kpflvt la 

im bued with the redeeming spirit of sanctity and ^ ^ 
reKgion, t he emotions pro Hiined by thf^tHnsii rA„ 
presentation o f every description are loathsom e 
and offe nsive to ueu To this argument I reply, 
that it rests altogether on an appeal to the feelings 
of a particular class of people ; whereas pleasure 
and pain, being modifications of feeling founded 
in the general nature of man, it is only by con- 
sulting the cammanjeelmg of mankind that we can v^ 
unequivocally ascertain what is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to this general nature ; for, with rjsgard to 
individuals, general laws have no application. 
Every deviation from the general naturo of man 
is determined by a particular law of its own ; and 
it accords neither with religion, philosophy, nor 
common sense, to bring forward particular laura in 
accounting for general eflfects. It will be found ^ 
hereafter, however, that tragic emotions, or tragic / 
pleasures, are more nearly allied to virtue than / 
moralists are aware of, or, at least, than they seem 

b2 
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willing to believe. At the same time^ we caivnot be 
surprised^ that the pleasui*e resttlting from tragic 
sources should appear mysterious^ and be placed 
among the more abstruse phenomena of human 
nature^ when we reflect^ that in all the pursuits 
of human life^ however various and complicated 
they may appear to the torpid eye of slumbering 
intellect^ and however endlessly diversified may 
be the causes whence they immediately spring, 
and by which they are influenced and deter- 
mined in their career, the grand cause to which 
they are all subservient, and by which tbey are 
eternally governed, is the love of present, or the 
hope of future happiness. This original cause 
is made known to us, not by arguments, a priori^ 
which are often found to be the mere creatures of 
imaginatiM, but by actual experience, which pre^ 
xedes, in its evidence, all theoretical speculations. 
^The love of happiness is the universal cause to 
V 'which we must refer all the springs and motives of 
human actions. Its dominion extends over all the 
energies, tendencies, and operations of our sensitive 
and intellectual nature. Those philosophers have, 
therefore, been led into error, who call the love of 
fame, the " Universal Passion ;** for even he who 
seeks to make his name known to all the ends of 
the earth, and to make admiring nations acquaint- 
ed with his physical powers, or intellectual might, 
has no object in view but the real^ or, if the reader 
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choose to call it^ the imaginary, happiness which 
he enjoys by anticipation at the moment, and 
hopes to realiise at some futui-e period. It is true, 
indeed* that we do not all pursue the same road to 
happiness ; but this arises, either from adventitious 
circumstances^ which check the original tendency 
of our natural propensities, or because what con- 
stitutes the happiness of one man does not consti- 
tute the happiness of another, even when fortune 
has pandered to all the cravings of unsatisfied 
desire, or submitted to all the caprice of human 
eccentricity. Happiness, however, under one shape . 
or other, is the primum mobile of human actions. ^ 
How fistme, or the opinion which others entertain of 
our real, or supposed merits, should be productive 
of this happiness, the love of which is the primary 
cause, and the attainment of which is the final object 
of human actions, is a question which belongs not 
to our present investigation. The knowledge of 
the &ct is suflBicient for all the purposes for which 
it has been mentioned, and the fact cannot be con- 
troverted ; for who would seek after fame unless it 
gave him pleasure, and what is pleasure but hap- 
piness, or one of its modifications ? All our actions, 
then, without exception, originate from this source* 
The miser who abstains from the enjoyment of his 
wealth ; — ^the soldier who rushes into the field of 
battle, and encounters danger in all its terrific and 
appalling aspects •;— the poet who seeks inspiration 
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from the dull flame of his midnight lamp^ while 
the drowsy influence of the senses obstrusively re- 
mind him that he is not all spirit and intellectual 
flame; — ^the trader who commits himself to the 
mercy of the winds and waves, and congeals be- 
neath the rigour of contending elements ; — ^the 
pugilist who exposes his natural limbs and body to 
be broken by hands which seem invigorated by 
nature itself for the commission of ferocious deeds, 
and to whose inexorable feelings the associations 
of pity seem to be totally unknown ; — all are urged 
forward by one common motive, — the love of hap- 
piness ; and all are in pursuit of the same object-— « 
the attainment of that happiness to which they are 
so ardently devoted. 

As the love of happiness, then, is the prime mover 
of human actions ; as we love nothing but what 
tends to promote it, and hate nothing but what 
tends to diminish it ; would we not seem obliged 
by the strictest and most rigid laws of reasoning 
v to conclude, that whatever is painful must be hate- 
ful to us, because pain is the opposite to pleasure 
or happiness ? The conclusion, however, is dis- 
proved by the emotions produced in us by Tragic 
Representations ; for all who have felt these emotions 
profess to be pleased with them ; and those who 
have had most opportunities of feeling them, are 
those who delight most in renewing them frequent- 
ly. Will we say, then, that Tragic representations 
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are not painful^ and> consequently^ that there is 
nothing mysterious in the supposed pleasure We re^ 
ceiye? To maintain this position Js only .tQ render 
the subject still more mysterious than it; is already ; 
for it is a fitodamental principle in criticism^ that 
the emotions produced in tis by imitations of every 
description^ ai?e of the same nature and charac- 
ter with the emotions ptoduced by the originals 
from which they are copied. The only diflference 
they admit is in the degree, not in the nature^ of 
the emotions ; — ^that is^ the emotion produced by 
the object imitated^ is stronger than any emotion 
which can be excited by the most perfect imitation 
of it. " Vimpresman qtae ces imitations font sur 
nousy* says Du Bos^ ^' est du mime genre que Vim- 
pression que tobjet mime qui a ete imiti par le peintre, 
au par le poeteferoit sur nous. Mais oontme Vim^ 
pression que Vimitationfait n'est differente de Vim- 
pression que Vohjet imite Jerdit qtCen ce qu^elle 
est moins forte^ elle doit exciter dans notre ame, 
une passion qui resemble a celle que Vohjet imite y 
auroitpA exciter.** Lord Kaimes maintains the same 
doctrine^ in his Elements of Criticism, and so do 
all eminent writers on the imitative arts. 

If, then, all imitations, as poetry, painting, dra- 
matic representations, &c. excite emotions similar 
to those excited by their archetypes in nature, it 
follows, that Tragic representations must excite, 
the emotions produced by real calamity and mis- 
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foi^tune^ and such emotions are always found to 
be painful. We cannot see a person' in distress 
tirithotLt being pained at his misery ; and where 
the degree of wretchedness is extreme, some people 
cannot endure to behold its ill-fated victim. Hie 
sensation which it produces is frequently found to 
overpower a person of weak nerves, or extreme sen- 
sibility. As real distress is, therefore, painful, ima- 
ginary distress must be so also, because the copy 
and the original produce the same effect. The 
difficulty, then, which has perplexed the critics, 
consists in this, that Tragic representations proH 
duce pleasure and pain at the same moment. It 1 
is to explain this apparent mystery that so many | 
writers have treated on the subject, and attempted 
to resolve this Gordian Knot ; but it will clearly 
appear from the following pages, that the mysteiy 
still remains, and that this Gordian Knot is as fast 
and complicated as ever. 
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ImpossUriUtf/ of forming an obscure concejHion of a pri^ 

mary Cause until it be perfectly discoveretL 

Obscure ideas have no existence. 

When I first reflected on the difficulty of explain- 
ing how the same sensation should be at once 
pleasant and painful, I consulted several works 
on the subject before I discovered that Hume de- 
voted one of his Essays to the resolution of this 
curious phenomenon. * Du Bos> Lord Kaimes^ Dr. 
Johnson^ Dr. Blair^ Knight, Lessing, Schlegel, 
Fontenelle, and almost all the writers who have 
attempted to explain it, may be more properly 
considered critics than philosophers ; or, if this 
distinction should appear obscure, as criticism and 
philosophy sometimes glide into each other, they 
were better qualified to distinguish between im- 
pressions, and to point out the '^ rainbow hues** 
which connect them together, than to trace these 
impressions, and their voluble, impalpable con- 
nectives to their original source. The common 
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observer perceives effects and impressions in the 
gross, but cannot ascertain their momentum^ or the 
precise point to which they do, and beyond which 
they capnot extend. This is the business of 
the critic : his duty is to point out where pro- 
priety ends, and where absurdity b^ns ; and, 
therefore, the true critic never outsteps the mo- 
desty of nature. But the philosopher, not satisfied 
with marking the proper boundaries that distin- 
guish impressions, and their immediate causes 
from each other, seeks to trace each of them dis- 
tinctly to its primary source. 

As the resolution of the present problem be- 
longs to philosophy, and not to criticism, I was 
not much surprised to find the writers whom 
I have now mentioned, in their attempts to 
trace the pleasure resulting from Tragic Repre- 
sentation to its original cause, not only contra- 
dicting each other, but contradicting those first 
truths or principles of reasoning, which are ad- 
mitted by themselves, and by all mankind. He 
who contradicts fijrst traths, however, will fre- 
quently be found to contradict himself, because 
he is continually admitting these truths where they 
serve to support his collateral or incidental argu- 
ments. That this has been the case with the 
writers who have treated on the present subject, 
will manifestly appear from the following pages. In 
detecting their inconsistencies and self^contradic- 
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tions, I observed^ that they invariably arose from 
not sufficiently generalizing the cause of the plea- 
sure of which they were in pursuit ; for nothing 
can be more easily demonstrated, than that many 
proximate causes co-operate in producing the 
pleasing emotions resulting from Tragic Represen- 
tations, which no stretch or torture of reasoning 
can refer to any one of the causes to which these 
writers trace the agreeable effect. As critics^ 
they have certainly displayed great ingenuity, 
penetration, and good sense ; but not one of them 
has viewed his object from a sufficiently elevated 
situation to grasp it entirely, and examine it in all 
its parts. From not having sufficiently generalized, 
therefore, the cause of Tragic Pleasure^ all they 
have written eventually amounts to nothmg. Some 
of them, it is true, travelled farther than others, 
and consequently advanced nearer to their object : 
but he who is within a few paces of the place of 
hiis destination, is, with regard to his object, in 
the same situation with him who is a thousand 
miles off, if he can proceed no farther. A man of 
seven feet high cannot, without leaping, seize, with 
all his efforts, a ball placed half an inch above 
his reach ; whereas, if he were half an inch taller, 
he could lay his hand upon it with ease. How- 
ever trifling, therefore, half an inch may appear^ 
the want of it baffles all the efforts of this tail man 
to «eize the ball : it is as safe from his attempt^ 
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as from those of a dwarf. It is so in science : the 
philosopher^ in tracing effects to causes, and con- 
sequences to premises, should pursue his chain of 
reasoning until he discovers the original cause ot 
which he is in pursuit ; and he frequently fails from 
not adding another link to the chain, which might 
have led him to its discovery. Of this cause, there- 
fore, nearly as he approached it, he knows as little 
as the clown who cannot comprehend the second 
link in the chain. However mysterious this cause 
may seem, it would appear simple and obvious to 
the philosopher the moment he discovered it, 
for. all truths are obvious to those who perceive 
them ; but, not having discovered it, he does not 
form the remotest idea of its existence. A logical 
reasoner frequently arrives at conclusions, from 
which many incontrovertible truths might be de- 
duced, of which he is totally ignorant, because, 
having his mind constantly fixed on one object, 
he overlooks every conclusion to which his argu* 
ments lead, except those which serve to prove the 
position which he seeks to demonstrate. Of these 
truths he is, consequently, as ignorant as he who 
could never discover the conclusions from which 
they result. Hence it follows, that however nearly 
we may approach the discovery of truth, we can 
form ho conception of it, if we can approach it no 
nearer. We may discover, indeed, some of its 
appendages, but the appendages of a thing form •^ 
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no part of its essence. In fact^ until a tnith be 
perfectly discovered^ it is not discovered at alK 
If it should be said, that even he who cannot per- 
ceive the object, or the truth of which he is in 
search, clearly and distinctly, may still have an 
obscure idea of it, and consequently be better ac- 
quainted with it than he who forms no idea of it 
at all, I reply, that it is impossible to form an ob- 
scure idea of any thing : we either see the thing 
clearly, or we have no perception of it. We may, 
indeed, see part of an object clearly, while the rest 
of it is concealed in impenetrable darkness ; but 
here there is no obscurity. Of the part which is 
concealed from us, we form do idea at all ; for, as 
an idea is a mental perception of some thing, how 
can we perceive what is concealed from us ? to say 
that we can, is to say that it is not concealed. We 
may, indeed, figure to ourselves a mental image, 
and call it an image of that part of the object 
which lies concealed ; but is it not obvious, that 
the idea which then exists in our mind, is an idea 
of the image, and not of the concealed object ? nei- 
ther is there any thing obscure in our idea of the 
image, as we cannot create an image without per- 
ceiving it ; for the act of creation is only known to 
us by the act of perception. We cannot pretend, 
however, that this image is an image of the object 
concealed, because this is to maintain, that we 
know what the object is ; in which case^ it cannot 
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be concealed. If^ then^ we do not know ^at the 
object is^ neither do we know whether the image 
presefnt to our mind be an image of it or not. It 
may, for aught that we know, be as different from it 
as day is from night. There can be no obscurity, 
then, in our idea of that part of an object which 
is concealed from us, because we can form no idea 
of it at all : neither can there be any obscurity in 
our idea of that part of the object which we per- 
ceive, because perception remoyes all obscurity. 
All, then, that we perceive of the object we per- 
ceiye clearly, and the part which we do not per* 
ceive clearly, we do not perceive at alt ; for, with 
regard to onr perceptions, it has^ no existence. 
Besides, the part of the object which we perceive 
forms a complete and distinct object in our mind. 
It stands there by itself, for we can trace no rela- 
lation or point of connexion between it and the 
part which is supposed to . be concealed. • To be 
able to trace such a relation, necessarily implies 
that we know the thing concealed ; for, as we can 
reason only from what we know, it is impossible 
we can perceive relations, either between things of 
which we are ignorant, or between things which 
we know, and things of which we know nothing ; 
for, if there be any quality in the latter similar to 
the former, it is a quality of which we are ignorant, 
simply, because we know nothing of the object in 
which it inheres. To say that we may perceive the 
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quality of an object without perceiving the object 
itself, is to say what no person can understand^ as 
our idea of qualities are made known to us by the 
subjects in which they are perceived. Had we 
never seen an extended object, we could never 
form an idea of the quality of extension • As, then, 
the part of the object which we perceive, forms a 
clear and distinct object of itself in our minds, 
we have no right to consider it as part of the 
concealed object, but as a complete object in itself, 
of which complete object we have not an obscure, 
but a clear idea. In nature, indeed, it may form 
only part of an object ; but this is more than. we 
can tell, until we extend our perceptions fertfaer, 
and see the part to which it is connected. If we 
can never see this part, neither can we ever prstend 
to say, that such a part exists ; and, consequently, 
the part we see is the only part to which we can 
s^ly the words, clear or obscure, because it is the 
only part of which we can affirm any thing. 

These observations on clear and obscure ideas, 
particularly apply to the writers who have' treated 
on the primary cause of Tragic Pleasure. Neither 
of them has discoyered the primary cause, and 
ccNEisequently neither of them has ever formed 
either a clear or obscure idea of it, because they 
have formed no idea of it at alL They have per- 
ceived, however, many of the proximate or imme- 
diate causes by which this pleasure is produced ; 
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and of these proximate caases they had conse- 
quently clear and distinct perceptions ; but as these 
causes were mere effects resulting from the primary 
cause^ they only saw a part of the object of Which 
they were in pursuit^ and of this part they had 
clear perceptions. Not being able to perceive the 
part which was concealed from them ; it was there- 
fore impossible for them, as I have already shewn^ 
to form any idea of it, and, consequently, they 
never dreamt of its existence. The part they saw, 
necessarily stood in their minds for the entire of 
the object of which they were in pursuit, and con- 
sequently each of them substituted that secondary 
cause beyond which he could not travel, for the 
primary cause of which it was merely an effect, 
so that of the primary cause, they consequently 
knew as little as those who had never treated on 
the subject. 

Their failure has, therefore, arisen from confining 
themselves to effects, instead of tracing these e& 
fects to thdr primary source. But, as I have already 
observed, the business of a critic is to watch 
effects with a diligent and discriminating eye, not 
to travel up with the philosopher to the primary 
causes of these effects ; and the writers of whom 
I speak have treated this question as critics, not 
as philosophers. 

From Hume, however, I expected a more phUo- 
( sophic solution of this problem, as he seldom traces 
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any effect to a secondary, where a primary cause 
can be discovered. As a critic^ perhaps^ he is 
inferior to Du Bos^ Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Blair ; 
but as a philosopher^ however dang^erous may be 
the tendency of some of his writings, he is evi- 
dently above them all. I cannot help saying, 
however, that his philosophy has failed him in dis^ 
cussing the present subject, and that the source of 
the pleasures resulting from Tragic Representations, 
has hitherto eluded the acumen of criticism, and 
the generalizations of philosophy. Hume has ^ 
added little to what had been already written on 
the subject ; and that little is the worst part of 
his " Essay on Tragedy.** 

What he has quoted from Du Bos and Fonte- 
nelle, is worth a thousand of the theories which he 
has adopted himself, but he must be allowed the I 
merit of perceiving that their theories approached \ 
nearer to the truth than any of the rest. They ) 
are, however, imperfect, as will hereafter appear^ 
though they have made so near an approach to 
the truth. As Schlegel, an eminent German 
critic, is the latest writer on dramatic criticism, 
a subject which he has treated at very consider- 
able length ; and, as he has examined and rejected^ 
the most popular th eories on the source of 
Tragic Pleasure, and substituted one of his own, I 
shall first enquire into the philosophy of these 
theories, and of that which he has substituted in 

c 
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their stead. Scblegel is the ablest commentator 
on Shakspeare, as Mr. Hazlett very justly ob«» 
serves, in his criticism^ on that poet; and it 
would seem, that we owe these criticisms more 
properly to Scblegel hitnself, than to Mr. Hazlett ; 
for he acknowledges, in his preface, that ^^some 
little jealousy of the national understanding was 
Dot without its share in producing the under^ 
taking.'' " We were piqued** (he says) *^ that it 
should be reserved for a Foreigner to give reason^ 
for the faith which we, Ebglish, have in Shakspeare} 
certainly, no writer among oui*selves, has shewn 
such enthusiastic admiration of his genius, or the 
same philosophical acuteness in pointing out his 
characteristic excellencies." Such is the critic, 
with whose theory, on the source of Tragic Pleasure, 
I shall commence the following inquiry. After 
examining what he has written on the subject, and 
the various hypotheses which he quotes and rejects, 
I shall offer some observations on the theories which 
have been adopted by other writers. My own 
theoiy shall follow, in which I shall examine those 
of Du Bos, Fontenelle^ and Hume. 
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CHAP. HI. 



Bxaminatipn of SchlegeFs theory, and of the various hypo^ 
theses which he has quoted on the source of IVagic Plea* 
sure* 

Tragic representations, according to Soblegel, 
please us, either from a ^^ feeling of the dignity of 
human nature, excited by the great models ex* 
ibited to us,** or from *' the trace of a higher 
order of things impressed upon the apparently 
irregular progress of events, and secretly revealed 
in them,** or from '' both these causes together." 

Iw, this is a mere assertion of the learned 
critic, and assertions require to be supported either 
by facts or by proofs. I admit, that bare, unsub- 
stantiated assertions, resting on high authority, are 
considered by many readers, sufficient data foi* 
reasoning ; but our credulity must range far beyond 
the boundaries of truth, before we can be made to 
believe, thattwo propositions which contradicteach 
other, can both be true at the same moment, on 
whatever authority they may happen to rest. Now, 
if this hypothesis of Schlegel be disproved by him* 
self, or if the arguments he has advanced against 

c 2 
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Other theories^ be equally conclusive against h\§ 
own^bis theory derives no value from his authority; 
for if we admit it, we must reject his principles of 
reasoning, which, in other words, is rejecting his 
authority. Besides, if we reject his principles, his 
theory can be of no value : when our principles 

I are erroneous, the hypotheses we rest upon them, 

Vare only castles in the air. 

-j- The first theory exam ined by Schlegel, is that 

•^which makes Tra gic Pleasure arise ^^ from a com- 
parison between the tranquillity of bur own situ- 
ation, and the distress to which the victims of 
Tragic Representation are exposed.' 



'o'this theory he objects, that (when we are 
warmly interested in a tragedy, we never think of 
ourselves; and, therefore, we can enter into no 
jcomparispn on the subject. J Schlegel did not per- 
ceive, that this argument totally subverts his own 
hypothesis ; for if, while we are warmly interested 
in the tragic pictures of distress which engage pxxvi 
attention, we never think of ourselves, and are^ 
totally engrossed by what passes before us, neither 
can we think of the. abstract dignity of human \ 
nature, nor of the still more abstract providence by I 
which the irregular progress of events is directed^ 
If our attention to what passes before us, prevent 
US from thinking of ourselves, it must, certainly^ 
prevent us from thinking of any thing else. I will 
readily allow, however, that we may wander, for a 
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moment^ from the scene befoi-e us to other con- 
templaUons, but the emotions which we feel during 
these intervals of abstraction from the * passing 
sqene^ are excited by the contemplations which 
engage our attention, and not by what passes on 
the stage, of which we must be perfectly regardless 
during these intellectual reveries ; for the human 
mind is so constituted, that it cannot employ itself 
in the contemplation of two distinct subjects at 
the same itioment. 

No doubt, Schlegel himself frequently and insen- 
sibly glided into these reveries ; and so, I believe, do 
all philosophic minds ; but we are not all philoso- 
phers ; and I believe the bulk of the audience attend 
only to what passes before them, and seldom revert 
to such abstract meditations as they suggest to a 
contemplative mind. Philosophers frequently err in 
ascribing their own thoughts and feelings to others; 
for though the intellectual and sentient faculties 
are originally constituted the same in all men, or, 
at kast, ^ifier only in degrees of energy ; it is still 
certain, that particular pursuits and habits will 
insensibly induce peculiarities of thought and 
feeling; and, consequently^ that the presence of the 
same object will suggest a different train of ideas 
and associations to people engaged in different pur- 
suits, provided these pursuits require a particular 
application of mind. He who thinks little, will view 
an object just as it presents itself to him, without 
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reference tQ any oth^ ; but be wbo ihivim 
much, will yiew it in reference to tboee inibjecti 
of contemplation which generally engage his at* 
tention. If some extraordinary phenomenon be 
presented to a peasant, his attention is wholly 
arrested by the object itself, while a philos<^h0r 
hardly looks upon it, when his imagination 
begins to rove at large over the whole circle ot 
nature, to discover something analogous to it, so 
that while his eyes are fixed on the object, his mind 
is, perhaps, traversing the most distant regions 
upon eaith ; or, if he find any thing in the object - 
that associates with celestial alliances, the expan* 

4 

Aye circle of the heavens becomes the wide theatre 
of his contemplations. 

f But do not Tragic Scenes excite innumerable 
fedings and reflections, besides those mentioned 
\by Schlegel ? Is not the baseness of human nar 
lure as closely allied to them as its dignity ? And 

i 

does not every new distress render its contriyeiis 
and abettors as disgraceful as it raiders bim by 
whom it is endured with fortitude, dignified and 
exalted ? It is certain, then, that the baseness of 
human nature is as closely interwoven in the tex- 
ture of tragedy as its dignity, and, consequently, 
as liable to become the subject of our reflections. 
If it should be said, that the evil characters in a 
tragedy are not those from whom the pkarare is 
derived, I reply, that tragedy oaitnot exist where 



\ 
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pcfrflsct innocence ofxd virtue alone ^re nepresented, 
Snch 9' r^rp8ei)ta):ion b^s no cbafm^ excites no 
sympathy, communicates no pleasure. It is the 
imper^ptloo auid frailty, not the perfection and 
dignityi of bt^tnai) ^ature^ that interests us most. 
We perceiye, that the perfect man stands in no 
need of oiir assistance; and therefore we refuse 
to sywp^this^ with him ; we look upon him as ^ 
beipg different from our^elves^ a being who claims 
a superiority over us, which we are unwilling to 
allow. Our pride t^k^s the al^rm, and spurning 
bis society, we seek a communion with kindred 
spirits. Par^s cum paribus Jodie congregantur^ 
If we remove, then, all appearance of fraijty and 
imperfection from the stage^ we shall hp.ve no 
tragedy at all. Neither are the traces of a higher 
order of things more strongly impressed on the 
progress of tragic events, than the absence of those 
traces, and the apparent want of this order. We 
can find no trace of a superintending providence 
in many tragedies, as Shakspeare's Romeo and 
Juliet, ^nd Lord Byron*s Tragedy of the Two 
Foscari ; and we are therefore apt to infer, that 
no such providence exists. This impression will' 
always communicate itself to the mind, when- 
ever a great and virtuous character continues to 
be persecuted to the last, and dies unable to avenge 
his wrongs. 
There are many reflections, tb^n, as obviously 
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suggested by Tragic Scenes^ as those assigned by 
Schlegel; and why attribute our satisfoction to 
the one rather than to the other ? 

It will be easy, however, to put these sources of 
Tragic Pleasure to the test ; for if the dignity of 
human nature, and the overruling Providence by 
which human affairs are directed, be the true source 
of this Pleasure, it follows, that the most in- 
teresting tragedy is that in which all the characters 
! are dignified, and in which they prove ultimately 
I successful ; for it is only in ultimate success we 
^n discover the traces of an overruling Providence. 
Such a tragedy, however, so far from being in- 
teresting, would not be tolerated on the stage, as 
nothing could exceed its insipidity. The interest 
which we take in the misfortunes of virtuous 
characters, would become totally extinct, if their 
misfortunes were not brought upon them, either by 
their own folly, or the machinations of evil charac- 
ters ; so that the baseness of human nature is as 
necessary to create interest as its dignity. A critic 
in the " Lounger,** objects to the tragedy of " The 
Fair Penitent,** that the heroine is very far from 
being an amiable and unexceptionable lady ; upon 
which Mr. Knight just ly remarks, that " if she 
had been either the one or the other, this critic 
would never have had an opportunity either of 
applauding, or of censuring her, as the play would 
have scarcely survived a fii*st representation, and 
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certainly not have lasted to a second genera- 
tion/'* 

Granting, however, that a feeling of the dignity 1 
of human nature gives us more particular pleasure / 
than any other feelings suggested by tragic scenes^ i 
it still remains to be accounted for, how this feel- 
ing continues throughout the play to affect the mind, 
if, according to Schlegel himself, the mind can 
attend only to the scene before it, and enter into 
no other reflections. The scene before it frequently 
represents the depravity of human nature, and, 
consequently, excites only feelings of this depravity. 
Perhaps it may be said, that the mind can have 
feelings of the dignity of human nature, and of a 
superintending Providence, without ever withdraw- 
ing its attention from the play, or making either the 
direct object of its reflections. This Schlegel denies, 
and therefore cannot avail himself of such an 
argument ; but, granting for a moment that we 
may have such feelings, it must also be granted, 
that we may haxe feelings of the calmness and, ] 
serenity of our oum situation, contrasted with the \ 
distresses to which the characters exhibited before us ; ^n^ 
are exposed. The fact is, that we can have feelings ^ 
of this contrast, and likewise of the dignity of 
human nature, and of a superintending Providence, 
without ever reflecting on either, or tliinking that 

they are the sources whence our feelingsare derived. 

,1 1 

* Principles of Taste, page 344-5. 
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A parrat will feel the stroDgest emotions of grief 
for the death of his son^ even when his mind is 
drawn away from the loss which he has endured 
to some immediate object of attention ; for a strong 
sensation will not cease the moment the mind is pre- 
vented from attending to it^ so that Schlegel s objec^ 
I tion to tbe feelings of contrast is not only inad- 
I missible^ but^ if admitted^ is as applicable to^ and 
i consequently as subversive of^ his own theory, as of 
that which he has rejected. It is certain, however, 
that neither of these theories is sufficiently general^ 
and that there ai*e innumerable feelings of a pleas-l 
ing character excited by Tragic Representations,! \ 
which ean be traced to neither of them. / ' 

/ Perhaps it may be contended, that however dif- 
I ferent the proximate causes of Tragic Pieasure 
\ may be, in appearance, they may be all traced 
\ ukimately to the ^^ dignity of human nature.'* To 
disprove this assertion, we need only try it by the 
test c^ experience* Wherever experience can be 
resorted to, it precedes in its evidence all theore- 
tical reasoning. Tlie reluctance of lovers to part 
is finely and sorrowfully depicted in the following 
interesting scene between Romeo and Juliet But 
surely no critic will pretend to trace any effect 
resulting from this scene to '^ the dignity of human 
nature,** as no scene can g^ve a finer illustration 
of human weakness, and the delusions to which 
it is exposed by passion, and its ideal associations. 
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Jul Wilt thou be gpiie > it is 0^ yat iu»r (Uy : 
It was the nightmgale, tfnd not the lark. 
That pierced the feariiil hollow of thine ear ^ 
Nightly she sings on yon pomgranate tree : 
Believe me^ love^ it was the nightingale. 

Rom, It was the lark« the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale : look, love, what envioas streaks 
Do lace the severing clonds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are boraed oat, and jocond day 
Stands tip-toe on the qdsty moantun tops. 
I most be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jtt/ Yon light is not the day^ I know it^ I : 
It is s6me meteor diat the mn exhaled^ 
To be to thee this night a torch bearer. 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore stay yet, thou need*st not to be gone. 

lUm. Let me be ta*en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
1*11 say yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cinthia's brow 5 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaolty heavens so high above oar heads : 
I have more care to stay, than will to %o ; 
Gome death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so.—* 
How is't, my soul ? let's talk, it is not day. 

It is impossible to read these liaes without feel- 
ing a mournful, pensive, melancholy pleasure ; but> 
as I han/ie already observed^ it is a pleastnie that 
owes no part of its existence to a sense oi* feeling 
of the dignity of human nature. 

The same may be said of Romeo's la^t speecb 
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over Juliet in the tomb. The consequence^ there- 
fore^ of referring the pleasure resulting from 
Tragic Representations to partial causes would be, 
that a thousand theories might be adopted on the 
subject^ each of them equally true^ and each 
equally erroneous. They would be equally true, 
so far as they reached^ as there is no doubt but we 
are sometimes affected by the dignity of an exalted 
character^ sometime by a secret feeling, or sense 
of the Providence which directs the progress of 
human affairs^ and sometimes by contrasting our 
own situation with that of the characters ; but 
then, there is as little doubt of our being affected by 
a thousand other causes^ each of which miglit, ac- 
cording to this mode of philosophising, be made 
the foundation of a separate theory. We might 
read over these thousand theories, however, and be 
as wise at the end as at the beginning ; for it is 
obvious, that they would be all equally erroneous, 
in making one of the causes by which we are 
affected, the sole and only cause of all the emotions 
and feelings which we experience during the per- 
formance, as a thousand other causes combine to 
produce the general effect, or, more properly, as 
each particular emotion has a particular cause of 
its own. To make either of these emotions the 
sole cause, or foundation of our pleasures, would 
be just as consistent, as to maintain, that any 
particular part of a watch, is that which causes 
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the i*egularity of its movements, and not the whole 
assemblage of parts, or the manner in which these 
parts are contrived and adjusted to each other. 

It argues> therefore, little of the philosophic 
spirit, to maintain, that because we are at one 
time moved by the dignity of human nature 
which is displayed in one character, we are not at 
all moved by the baseness of human nature dis*- 
played in another ; and that the first emotion is 
that which continues throughout the piay« ^ 

The fact is the direct contrary ; for common 
experience teaches us, that our feelings are always 
determined by the feelings of the characters wha 
are represented on the stage, or, more philosophi- 
cally speaking, by the feelings and emotions by 
which we suppose them influenced at {he moment; 
and as their feelings are always governed by the 
influence which the circumstances in which they are 
placed, exercise over their respective tempers and 
habits, our feelings are consequently determined 
by the same causes. Circumstances, however, are 
continually changing, and every change produces 
new feelings in the actors, and, consequently, 
in us; for the moment we imagine any new 
feeling has taken possession of them, it makes 
a new impression (which is only another. name 
for a new feeling) upon us. Our feelings then 
are continually changing, simply because the 
circumstances by which they are produced are 
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continually changing ; and therefore, the number 
of proximate causes from which they originate, 
are equal to, and neither more nor less than, the 
nuikiber of circumstances, or change of circum- 
stances, which are introduced into the play. 
\ Pleasing emotions may be excited by an infinite 

' number of c|iuses ; or, if they be finite, it is a fini- 
tude whose bounds are too ample for the still more 

\ finite career of human contemplation, — ^I mean 
that contemplation which confines itself within 
the limits of moral certainty* But, though the 
causes which produce pleasing emotions, are thus 
infinitely, or finitely diversified ; it is still certain^ 
that each distinct emotion requires a distinct or 
separate cause to produce it. If I look upon a 
dove, the emotion which I feel, is a distinct, indi- 
vidual, indivisible, though pleasing sensation, which 
DO other being, or external object, can excite in 
tne but the dove itself; and, therefore, this indivi- 
dual sensation must be ascribed to the dove alone, 
as its productive cause. If I look immediately 
after on a rose, the emotion which I feel is dif- 
ferent and distinct from the former ; but not more 
difierent, however, than the cause by which it is 
produced. If, while I am intent upon the rose, 
I happen to hear the sound of a violin, the emotion 
it produci^s, is clearly distinct from either of the 
fonner, but so also is the cause. Emotions, then, 
continually vary with their causes : each distinct 
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^motiod has a different Dause of its own^ and dach 
cause is sure of producii^g that emotion which is 
peculiar to itself. No two causes^ different in their 
nature, will produce the same individual emotion^ 
nor will any two different emotions proceed front 
the same individual cause. To these positions only 
one exception can be made, namely, where the samei 
cause acts upon individuals^ whose susceptibilities 
of feeling and natural propensities are originally 
different. In such a case, the emotion felt by each 
is different, but it differs not in kind, but iu degree. 
Though two different causes, however, will never 
produce the same emotion in different individuals^ 
yet the etnotion produced by a thousand different 
causes, may agree in one common quality, namely^ 
that of being pleasing or agreeable. The emotions 
produced by the dove, the rose, and the violin^ 
were all different, and yet all were pleasing. It is 
obvious, then, that Where a succession of pleasing 
emotioils is felt^ their proximate causes are as dif- 
ferent, and as numerous^ as the emotions themselves ) 
and that the philosopher who would ascribe the 
aggregate of pleasure which he has received, to any 
of theie causes in particular, would fall into the 
grossest error. No error, however, has tended to 
bewilder the philosophy of the human mind more 
than that of ascribing general effects to particular 
causes. A pleasing emotion cannot express an 
emotion of a distinct individual natutie, for the 
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epithet pleasing, neither defines nor explains the 
specific nature of the emotion to which it is applied ; 
and^ therefore^ he who would define any immediate 
fiseling of which he was sensible at the moment, by 
calling it pleasing^ would convey no particular idea 
whatever to his hearers, as ten thousand other 
feelings, perfectly different from it, are equally 
entitled to the same epithet. This epithet is ap- 
plicable to all emotions, however different in their 
nature^ and in the causes by which they are pro- 
duced, provided they are neither painful nor indif- 
ferent. AU^ then, that can be understood from a 
man who tells us that he feels a pleasing emotion, 
is, that he feels an emotion which is neither pain- 
ful nor indifferent to him ; but with regard to its 
distinct character, the modification or degree of 
pleasure which it imparts, the particular manner 
in which it is felt, or the immediate cause by which 
it is produced, we know literally nothing. 

To apply these observations to the pleasures 
that emanate from Tragic Representations, it i^ 
obvious, that we are sensible of a diversity of 

r 

pleasing emotions during the progress of a good 
Tragedy ; that every change of circumstance and 
situation in the Dramatis Personce, in a word, 
every sentiment, expressed from beginning to end, 
produces a new impression upon us, that each new 
impression has a distinct cause of its own, that 
no one of these causes is the cause of all the other 
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imiprelssiQns^ or feelings whiph we experieoce^ that 
the entire of the pleasure whjch we. receive^ is^ in 
other words, only the entire of the feelings^ by 
which we are successively affected ; that as these 
feelings originate from different causes, so must 
the pleasure also ; and that, consequently, he who 
would attribute them all to one cause, must look 
not to any of the particular causes by which they 
are produced, but to that remote, original cause, 
to which all the particular causes are subordinate. 
It is obvious, then, that SchlegeFs theory, and 
that which makes Tragic Pleasure arise from ^' a- 
comparison between the calmness and tranquillity 
of our own situation^ and the storms and perplex- 
ities to which the victims of passion are exposed, 
stand both on the same light and airy foundaSon. 
It 19 certain, indeed, that we can derive no pleasure 
from Tragic Scenes, unless we be ourselves free from 
all personal danger ; but it does not follow, that 
this freedom is the cause of the agreeable effect. If 
such a conclusion were admitted, it would follow, 
by a parity of reasoning, that our being awake at 
the time, is the cause of the pleasure ; for there is 
no difference between the argument of the man who 
says^ ^^ as we can derive no pleasure from Tragic 
Scenes, without being free from personal danger, 
ergOy a freedom from personal danger, is the cause 
of the pleasure we enjoy %" and the argument of 
him who says, " as we can derive no pleasure from 
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Tragic Distress, without being awake, ergo^ oar 
being awake, must, necessarily, be the cause from 
which it results." By a similar mode of reasoning, 
we might trace the pleasure to a thousand dif- 
ferent causes ; but such unphilosophic modes of 
reasoning are unworthy of serious refutation. 
\ The next theory which Schlegel discusses, is 
/that which attributes it ^' to our feeling for moral 
improvement, which is gratified by the view of 
poetical justice, in the reward of the good, and the 
punishment of the wicked.** To this theory he 
objects, that ^' poetical justice is by no m^ms indis- 
pensable in a good tragedy : it may end with the 
suffering of the just, and the triumph of the 
wicked." The objection is just, but who would 
expect it to come from Schlegel. Indeed no ob- 
jection shews more clearly, how blind we are to 
our own errors, and how clear-sighted in detecting 
the errors of others. He attributes a portion of the 
pleasure to " the trace of a higher order of things," 
and yet surely this trace cannot exist without 
poetical justice. Poetical justice, then, is neces- 
sary to support his theory, but it may be dispensed 
with when it serves to support the theory of ano- 
ther. The argument, however, though it subverts 
his own theory, proves the insufficiency of the 
hypothesis against which it is directed. Besides, 
the arguments which I have opposed to the two 
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former theories, are equally applicable to the pre- 
sent. ■ ^ A 

Aristotle's theory comes next in order, and is / 
considered by Schlegel still more unsatisfactory 
than the former. We must say, however, that in 
uoting it, he does the Stagy rite injustice, for he 
never intended it as , explanatory of the source of 
Tragic Pleasure. ^* The object of tragedy," says 
Aristotle, ^^ is to purify the passions by pity and 
terror.'* But the object of tragedy is surely dif- 
ferent from the origin of the pleasure which it im- 
parts, for tragedy and its attendant pleasures are 
different in themselves ; and, even if they were 
not, the object of a thing should never be con- 
founded with its origin. 

Whether the purification of the passions by pity 

and terror, be the proper and exclusive object of 

tragedy, is a question of a different nature ; and, 

therefore, Schlegel superfluously observes, that, 

p^ supposing tragedy to effect TBI? mor^ in us,^ 

I it must do so by the painful feelings of terror and 

/ compassion, and it remains to be proved, how we 

I should take a pleasure in subjecting oureelves to 

I such an operation." Aristotle has not proposed 

^"to^rove it, nor has he made the remotest allusion 

either to the existence or origin of the pleasure 

under consideration. 

Schlegel comes next to examine the theory of 
Du Bos, who says that, *^we are attracted to 

d2 
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theatrical representations from the want of some 
violent agitation, to rouse us out of the torpor 
af every-day life." Du Bos would seem to have 
borrowed this idea from. Montague, but as I intend 
to treat of his theory more at large in another 
place, I. shall take no further notice of it here. 

' These are all the theories on the source of Tragic 
pleasure^ treated of bySchlegel, in his " Lectures 
on Dramatic Criticism/' As their insufficiency to 
account for this pleasure must appear sufficiently 
obvious from the prjeceding observations, I shall 
pass on, without further comment, to the other 
hypotheses adopted on the subject. 
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CHAP. IV. 



fFhether Fable operates on our Passions, by representing %ts 
evefits as passing in our sight, and by deluding us into 
a conviction of reality ? And, whether this delusion, 
supposing it real, accounts for the Pleasures arising 
from Tragic Representations. 



Lord Kaimes treats at great length on the nature 
of our emotions and passions, and devotes a long 
section of seventeen pages to the emotions caused 
by fiction. This subject seems to have puzzled 
him considerably ; and, in excuse for the profusion 
of argument which he has employed upon the oc- 
casion, and which, he acknowledges himself, ^^ must 
have fatigued the reader with much dry reasoning,** 
he tells him, that ^' his labour will not be fruitless, 
because, from that theory are derived many useful 
rules in Criticism.** Unhappily, however, he has 
not said a word in this long section, but what is con- 
tained in one sentence of a previous section of the 
same work, where he says, that ''ideas, both of me- 
mory and of speech, produce emotions of the same 
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kind with what are produced by an immediate view 
of the object, only fainter, in proportion as an idea 
is fainter than an original perception.** This sen- 
tence contains every thing to be found in all he 
has written, on the emotions caused by fiction ; 
for, throughout this section, he only seeks to shew, 
" that ideal presence supplies the want of real pre 
sence.'* It is a knowledge of this truth,** he says, 
"that unfolds the mysteiy hanging about the for- 
mer proposition, and shews why ideas of memory, 
&c. produce emotions of the same kind with what 
are produced by an immediate view of the object." 
For my part, I cannot distingiiish between " ideas 
of memory,** and " ideal presence,*' and I am cer- 
tain no other person can, except he who makes 
distinctions where there are none in na^ture. An 
idea of memory is an image which the mind forms 
of an absent object ; — ideal presence is the same : 
how, then, can the latter explain the mystery of 
the former, as both must be equally mysterious ? 
To say that one explains the mystery of the other, 
is to say neither more nor less, than that it explains 
its own mystery. Such language is certainly more 
mysterious than the things which it pretends to 
explain. But the mystery does not end here: 
what follows is infinitely more mysterious, if, in- 
deed, we can allow one thing to be more myste- 
rious than another. The sole object of this section is 
to shew, that " ideal presence,** that is, the image 
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which we form to ourselves of something not pre 
sent, produces the same emotion that the real object 
would if it were present ; and this^ be tells us, 
explains why fictions Reduce the same emotions 
, with real objects. Here we have again a reason 
without any reason^ and one mystery explaining 
another. > 

That ideal presence produces, if hot the same 
efiect with real presence, at least a copy of that 
effect, I readily admit ;-r- that fictitious objects do 
the same I admit also : how either efiect takes 
place I cannot tell ; — ^all I know is the fact, and 
the fact is ais clear in the one case as in the other. 
As the former effect stands, therefore, as. much in 
need of explanation as the latter, how can we 
be told, that the one explains the other, when 
both are equally mysterious ? we know both pro- 
positions to be true frpm experience ; aiid, con- 
sequently, it requires no arguments to convince 
us that both these causes are followed by both 
these effects ; but he who would undertake to 
explain to us how the effects proceed from. the 
causes, would, instead of explaining one by the 
other, find it equally necessary to explain both, 
simply because both these causes, so far as regards 
the impressions they make upon us, are exactly 
the same. There is no difference between the 
emotions caused by images which we form to our- 
selves of real objects when absent, and these 
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caused by imaginary ones, because the objects in 
neither case are present to the mind. The mind, 
consequently^ is totally engrossed io the contem- 
plation of the image before it, and cannot attend 
to any abstract reflections on the original; and 
even if it did, it is obvious that the imaged in 
both cases, receives its existence from the mind ; 
for a real object can make no impression when 
it is not present; and, therefore, the image 
which the mind forms of it must be of its own 
creation. It is the same faculty of the mind that 
gives existence to all things whose prototjrpes are 
not present, and, consequently, all these images 
must be feigned or fashioned by the mind itsdf ; 
so that, as far eis regards the mind$ ideal presence; 
or ideal images, are literally the same with iicti* 
tious or imaginary images, all being equally feigned 
or imagined by the mind. This truth Is acknow- 
ledged in the very section of which I am now 
treating, for the author observes, that " If ideal 
presence be the means by which our {Passions are 
moved, it makes no difference whether the subject 
be a fable, or a true history ;" and yet we are 
told in the sentence before thirf, that " ideal pre^ 
sence hath scarce ever been touched by any writer, 
and, however difficult in the estplication; it could 
not be avoided in accounting for the effects prd^ 
duced by fiction.'' Had LordKaimes reflected a 
moment, he would have perceived, ^that H is im- 
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possible to treat of fiction without treating of ideal 
presei^'ce^ as ail fiction is ideal presence in the 
strict^t sense of the expreission. Coiisequently^ 
Da Bos, and all writers on the subject oi fiction, 
have treated of ideal presence, differing only in the 
use of the ternk. Eitcept t^here the bb|ects imitated 
are pri^senf^ what are all paintings, descriptive 
^benis, and imitatiotift Of every descriptiODi; ti6 
matter whether 6f real or imaginary htingB^ but 
ideal images, or, in other words, portraits bf those 
images which were present to the qpiind of the poet, 
painter, &c. at the time be produced theixi ; and 
trhat is all this but ideal presericfe ? With regard 
to the difficulty of explaining idcial presence, I can- 
not perceive to what difficulty his lotdship alludes^ 
for the entire of What he says on tbe'6ttbj^ct aniottntfi 
simply to this, that ideal and real presence pfodttce 
similar emotions in the mind, differing only in 
degree ; but why they do produce similar emotions 
he never pretends to explain. There could be no 
difficdfty then in nienti6ning a ihet which almost 
fevery 6ne knows, and which So many writers have 
mentidbied already. The entire of this section rc^ 
ininds m^ of what Dr. Johnson says^ in his Ram^ 
bier, of thoto who suffer their imaginatidn to run 
away with their understanding. *' Many,'* he says, 
*^ impose upon the world, and many upon them- 
selves, by an appearance of sever* and exemplary 
diligence, when they, in reality, give themselves u^ 
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to the luxury of fancy."" Lord Kaimes imagines 
he 'has discovered something which no man ever 
^dreamt of before himself^ simply because he in- 
vented a new name to express an old idea; for 
^^ ideal presence"' means nothing but what is gene- 
rally understood by ideal images^ both being present 
images of absent objects. To explain^ therefore, 
ideal images by ideal presence, is to explain one 
mystery by another. I do not mean to say, that 
either is mysterious, mystery being only a term 
# which we apply to things which we do not under- 
stand ; but the moment we come to . understand 
them,, we no longer call them mysteries ; and even 
at the moment they are mysteries to us, they are 
obvious perceptions to others. What are nowso plain 
as to be called truisms, would be all mysteries if we 
wei^ still in the state of nature ; and what are at 
this moment mysteries to the unlettered part of 
mankind, are truisms to the literary world. It is 
not things that are mysterious, but we that are 
ignorant. I do not mean, therefore, to assert, that 
either ideal images or ideal presence are mysterious: 
I only mean to say, that both are the same, and, 
consequently, that he who regards one of them as 
mysterious, should look upon the other as a mystery 
also. 

Granting, however, that the doctrine of ^* ideal 
presence*" explains what it pretends to explain, the 
pleasure resulting from Tragic Representations 
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remain still as mysterioos as ever. To say that 
fiction pleases us, because the reality pleases us, 
explains nothing, fpr the question still remains, 
why does the reality please ? Until we are told 
why real distress pleases, why we take pleasure in 
witnessing a shipwreck, an execution, &c. we gain 
little by knowing that the imitation of these dis- 
tresses pleases us because their originals do. 

Besides, it should be recollected, that no person 
derives pleasure from supposing Tragic Represen- 
tations to be real, simply because every one knows^ 
they are not real : all we expect from* such repre- 
sentations, is, that they give a correct and natural 
imitation of the passions, circumstances, and events 
which they represent; for, however exact the imita- 
tion may be, we still know it is but an imitation. 
Lord Kaimes, therefore, leaves the question where 
he found it, so that we must seek elsewhere for the 
source of the pleasures of which we are in pursuit. 

As he claims, however, the merit of originality 
in all that he has written on this subject, it is but 
doing justice to Locke and Du Bos to say, that 
the whole of it is taken from them. Locke dis- 
tinctly observes, that an idea of reflection, or 
memory, produces the same impression upon the 
mind with the real object which it represents to 
itself, with this difference, that the latter im- 
pression is fainter than the former j and Du Bos 
has the same doctrine in other words, '^ La copie 
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de Vohjety^ he say8^ ^' dmtj pour ainsi dire, exciter 
en nous une copie de la passion que tohjet y auroit 
excitier To this doctrine Lord Kaimes has not 
^dded a single idea, though he wii^es to mAke ad 
befieve that his doctrine is all his owii, because hb 
has expressed thid idea in other trords. Neither i6 
he very accurate in saying that an ^^ idea id fainter 
than an original perceptiofi,' for this is saying, \A 
other words, that ah idea is fainter than an idea, as 
perception is an idea in the strict and original ac- 
^ceptation of the term, coming from the Greek verb 
iiitcaj to see. It therefore more properly expresses 
an original perception than a reflex act of the 
mind; but, as it is used to express both, vi^e na- 
turally divide ideas into two branches, namely, 
ideas of sensation, and ideas of reflection. He 
should therefore have said that an idea of refled- 
tion, or of memory, is fainter than an idea of sen- 
sation or actual presence. 
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CHAP. V. 



Whether Tragic Pleasures may be traced to the flees 
and Inhumanity y or to the Virtues and Sympathies, of 
Human Nature. 



TiHB. doctrine of Helvetius, on the source^of Tjragic 
Pleasure, is not very " refreshing'' It holds out a 
gloomy prospect of our> original nature^ and^.conse- 
queotly, of our final destination. Man, according 
to hitn, is naturally cruel. ^^ What does the pros- 
pect of nature/* he says, ^*^ present to us? A mul- 
titude. ^of beings destined- to devomv each otbe^. 
Maa, in particular^ say the t anatomists, has the 
tooth of a carnivorous animal. He ought, there-^ 
fore^'to be^voraciouSj.and, consequently, cruel and 
bloody. . Flesh, moreover, is his most wholesome 
nourishment, and the most conformable to his or- 
ganization. ^ His preservation, like that of almost 
all other animals, is connected with the destruction 
of othersv** 

"If the stag at bay affect me ; — ^if his tears ex- 
cite mine, this object, so affecting by its novelty, 
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is agreeable to the savage, whom habit has ren- 
dered obdurate. 

" Let me not be accused of denying the exis- 
tence of good men. I know there are such, who 
tenderly sympathize in the miseries of their fellow 
creatures ; but the humanity of these is the effect 
of their education^ not their nature. Had these 
men been born among the Iroquois^ they would 
have adopted their barbarous customs. 

" Who is, in all society, the man most detest- 
able ? The man of nature, who having no conven- 
tion with his fellows, obeys nothing but his ca- 
price, and the present sentiment with which he is 
possessed. 

''We see children enclose chafers and hornbeetles 
in hot wax, then dress them up like soldiers, and 
thus prolong their misery for two or threemonths. 
It is vain to say, that these children do not reflect 
upon the pain those insects feel. If the sentiment 
of compassion was as natural to them as that of 
fear, they would be sensible of the sufferings of the 
insect, in the same manner as fear makes them 
sensible of danger from a ferocious animal."" 
- Such are the views which Helvetius takes of 
human nature ; whence he concludes, that the 
delight we take in executions. Tragic Represen- 
tations, &c. arise from our propensity to cruelty. 
He argues, that curiosity can have no share in 
producing this pleasure, from our propensity to 
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renew it. Curiosity, he admits, may account for 
our witnessing an execution the first time, but he 
denies that it will account for our witnessing it a 
second. 

I should hardly have quoted Helvetius* theory 
on the cause of Tragic Pleasure, were it not, that 
it gives me an opportunity of vindicating human 
nature from the aspersions of so gloomy and ill- 
boding a moralist. If, therefoce, it should lead me 
into a short digression from the direct object of 
discussion, the importance of the subject is the 
only excuse which I can offer the reader. 

Man, he says, ought to be cruel and bloody, be- 
cause nature has given him the tooth of a cami- 
verous animal. This is obviously to maintain, 
that man is bom with a natural propensity to 
bloodshed and cruelty, that he possesses this pro- 
pensity in his cradle, antecedent to education, and 
the influence of circumstances ; and, consequently, 
that neither education nor circumstances have any 
share whatever in its production, nor in the piro- 
duction of the teeth which fits him so admirably 
to indulge it. Neither man, nor any other ani- 
mal, however, can be born with and without na- 
tural propensities, at the same time ; and, there- 
fore, he who asserts, that nature has given him a 
propensity for cruelty, denies that he is bom with- 
out natural propensities. Hclvetius, consequently, 
must deny it ; and yet the sole object of his 
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Essay on Man, the work from which I have oiade 
these extracts, is to shew the necessity of a good 
education, by proving, that man is bom without 
any natural propensities whatever, that he is solely 
the creature of circumstances and education^ and 
that,.of himself, he is neither inclined to good or 
evil, to vice or virtue. " No individual,** he says, 
^' is born good or had, men are the one or the other, 
according as a similar or opposite interest unites 
or divides them. At the moment the child is deli- 
vered from the womb of its mother, and opens the 
gates of life, he enters it without ideas and with* 
out passions.!* In a word, he sets out with this 
principle, that ^^tbe talents and virtues of each 
individual is the effect of education, and not ci 
organization/' As education, then, has nothing 
to.do with the organization of the teeth, and as all 
propensities must be traced to education, and ad- 
ventitious circumstances, Helvetius flatly contra- 
dicts himself, and subverts his whole theory^ by 
concluding, from this organization, that man is 
bom with a natural propensity for cruelty ; for, 
this is to admit, that we have propensities that cain 
be traced to nature alone, and over which educa- 
tion can exercise no controul. 

Thaf the stag at bay is agreeable to the savage 
whom habit has rendered obdurate/* I admit ; but 
this does not prove an original propensity to cru- 
elty. What is caused by "habit,"' cannot be traced 
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totiature; on the contrary, the ^^ obduracy" tha^ 
arises from ^^hahity' cannot be born with us, be- 
cause, natural propensities manifest themselves 
without any assistance from habit* Habit may 
ultimately eradicate, but can never create, natural 
propensities, and what it substitutes in their stead, 
cannot, consequently, be referred to our original 
constitution, or natural propensities^ 

*^ The humapity of good men," he observes, ^* ia 
the effect of their education, not their nature." I 
deny the assertion. Education can never succeed 
in establishing doctrines, or creating passions^ that 
are not antecedently natural to us^ Neither the 
worst system of education, nor the most supersti-^ 
tious religion, can entirely extinguish the moral 
sense within us, — that sense of which Helvetiqa: 
says^ he has ^^ no more idea than of a moral Ca&tik 
or elephant/' I am aware it is possible to obscure 
our ideas of right and wrong, to throw au atlooioi^ 
phertf of ii^jtellectual darkn^s ovek- the native per* 
spicuity of the n^ind, to cloud the prospects which 
allure us forward^ and gleam vritb the virgin dawm 
of mental illumination^ to silence the still voice 
which whispers to us that we are intended to move 
in a higher sphere, and to enchain the energies 
which prompt us to attain it. But even in this 
state^ it is impossible to extinguish entirely the 
moral seiuse, to mak^ us believe that malignity, 
falsehpod, despotism> treachery, perfidy^ robbery^^ 

£ 
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and assassinatioti are virtues of the highest orders 
and fidelity^ philanthropy, honesty^ and truths vices 
cfS the blackest dye. No education^ I say^ cati sue* 
eeed in convincing us of the truth of this doctrine, 
which would not be the case, if we had no feelings 
of humanity^ none of right and wrong, antecedent 
io education. The mind runs readily along the 
path which is natural and agreeable to its original 
constitution, but whenever it is driven out of it, it 
feels itself also out of its native element, and has a 
constant tendency to revert to the path from which 
II has been diverted. Hence it is, that while all 
good men, without exception, whether learned or 
igborant, feel they are right in preferrfbg virtue to 
iice, and truth to falsehood, not one out of a thou^ 
iand bad men l^is he is right in renouncing virtue, 
and devoting himself to the pursuits of iniquity* 
In ^ wond, ail mankind, foir the exceptions are not 
W^^rdi taking into consideration, admit the ba^e^ 
nem of i4ce> and the dignity of virtne, a<nd do they 
kave done from time ittimemoriah Kow> if it be 
ediielEition that taught them thit d<M[>trin6 origi- 
nally, I should wish to knOw fto^ whbiti they re- 
ceived this education? No perton, X suppo^^, wilt 
deny that it wdB instituted by themselveiij dnd eon- 
seqnently the piiecepts they originally taught must 
haVe been those which were most agreeaMe to thdir 
natural feelings and idi^as* Education, conse^ 
quently,.coirid qever have transmitted to Us the 
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doctrine^ that virtue is preferable to vice, aod hti* 
manity to barbarity, if bitmaQity and virtue were 
not originally, and antecedent to all education^ 
more nati^al to us than vice and cruelty. Instead^ 
therefore, of saying with Helvetina, that the huma- 
nity and virtues of good men are the effects of* 
education, we should rather say, that the educa^ 
tion which inculcates and approves of these vir- 
tuous aflfections of the soul^ is the effect of that 
original humanity, and propensity to virtue, which 
Nature oi-iginally implanted in the breast of man« 
The fact is, that Helvetius is eternally at variance 
mth himself on this subject. In talking of the 
emelty of children to insects, he says, ^^ if the 
sentiment of compassion was as natural to them 
as fear, &c/' Without prolonging quotations, I 
shall only c^erve, that if the sentiment of conl^ 
passion be hot as natural to us as that of fear, it 
follows, that some sentiments are more natural to 
us than others ; and if so^ all that Helvetius has writ* 
ten upon man, and upim the human mind, is not 
worth a rudi, because both works are founded on 
the principle, that all our feelings, sentiments, pas- 
sions, notions, ideas, &c« are acquired, that they 
result from education, and that nature has no share 
in tlieir production. According to this doctrine, 
it is obvious^ that one feeling or passion cannot be 
more natural than another, as all of them arise, not 
from nature, but from education and accifjen- 
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tal Circumstances. When Helvetius asserts, that 
the sentiment of fear is more natural than that of 
compassion, he admits^ that there are natural as well: 
as acquired sentiments, and consequently he proves, 
that while he was writing his ^* Essay on Mauy' he 
was only building castles in the air, his whole 
theory being founded on the opposite doctrine, 

Helvetius, then, has failed in proving the natural 
cruelty of man, and if be even 4X>uld prove it, he 
would prove, at the same time, that bis theory of 
man was all founded in error, as it entirely rests 
on the exclusion of all natural passions and pror 
pensities. The pleasures arising fromTi*agicRepre^ 
sentations^ executions, &c., cannot, therefore^ arise 
from our natural love of cruelty. Of this, if we 
have still any remaining doubt^ the following reflec-^ 
tion must serve to convince us. The reflection. I 
am going to make is one that must derive addi- 
tional value from the opportunity which every per« 
son has of proving its truth. Does not every person 
feel within himself, that however much he may be 
pleased in beholding an execution, or any other 
scene of aflliction, he would be infinitely more de- 
lighted at being able to rescue the victim of distress 
from his sufferings, or from the danger to which 
he is immediately exposed ? Who feels the most 
exquisite happiness, he who saves a drowning man 
at the risk of his own life, or he who, by pushing 
him back into the fatal element, puts an end to 
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bfs existence? It r^quirres not 'the> gediil9 of A 
Heivetius to answer this question; Every one 
know6 that whilst the former enjoys the most heart- 
felt satis&ction^ the latter is torn with remotse^ and 
tti6 pangs of a guilty conscience^ if he retain any 
thing of human natut^e in him ; and if not^ he is n($ 
man, and the philosophy of human nature is tfol 
applicable to him^ 

I dare do all that may become a man : 
Wlio.dares do more is none. 

Here, then, we have a demonstrative certainty^ 
that man, so far from being naturally cruel, is na« 
turally a detester, an abominator of cruelty ; Und 
that, so far from approving of it in others, he can^ 
BOt reflect upon any cruel act of his own without 
self-reprobation^ and the stings of a jgiiiity cpn-^ 
science. These are stings which he could never 
feel, if cruelt^y were as natural to him as compas 
sion* Will it be said that these stings of conscience 
arise from education, — from his being taught that 
cruelty is a sin, and compassion a virtue ? If so, 
an opposite education would necessarily produce an 
^opposite effect, so that if he were taught to believe, 
that compassion is a sin, and cruelty a virtue, he 
would feel the same pangs of conscience, whenever 
he saved a man from death, or any other good act 
Vhich education taught him to be a crime. 

Now, if any instance could be produced of a man 
suffering under the stings t>f conscience for saving 
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a maii'fl life^ ov doing any other good and virtuous 
act, I should not hesitate to acknowledge the force 
of education, and the absurdity of believing in any 
original, natural propensities; but as these are 
stings of conscience which I never heard of, wfaick 
I never read of, and which I believe no person evet 
felt, I am necessarily driven to conclude, whether I 
will or will not^ that compassion and virtuous {Hro« 
pensities are agreeable to the original nature of 
man, and that no man ever was tormented by remorse 
of conscience for having yielded to them. While I 
hold this doctrine, I am equally driven to believe, 
that cruelty and vice are abhorrent from the nature 
of man, and that he who has so compleldy extin** 
guished every opposite principle as to delight ia 
them, and hate every man to whom they are dear^ 
is not a man, but a monster. 

If virtue and compassion, then, be natural to 
man. Helve tins' theory on the source of ttie de%ht 
which we derive from Tragic Repres^itations, must 
necessarily fall to the ground. It is not only more 
superficial than any of the other theories which I 
have already examined, but the principles on which 
it is founded are impious and detestable. 

From Heivetius we naturally come to examine 
a theory of a very apposite nature, a theory, not 
only refreshing, but pregnant with the brightest 
visions that ever wantoned in the vistas of hope, 
or ever threw the radiance o[ their i^^dour over 
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the creations of imagination, or the associations 
of poetry* There is a glow of inspiration which 
the mind is unwilling to resist^ a sacred enthusiasm 
that lifts the soul above its ordinary level, when- 
ever it call discern any connexion between human 
and divine afi^rs, — ^whenever it can trace any pro- 
pensity of our nature to the laws (ff an eternal, 
and Qver-ruUQg Prpvideiice. At such a moment, we 
spurn the gross coptrpul of material existenq^^ or 
embrace it 9n)y, because it sei'ves as an approach to 
tbat more perfect state, which is th^ summit of ^l 
our attainments. When we are under this impresi^ioj^, 

Grace shines aronnd us with serenest beams^ 
And whispering angels prompt us golden dreams« 
For us th* unfading rose of Eden blooms^ 
And wings jof seraphs shed divine perfumes. 

What could h^ the enthuj^asm of ^ Helyetius, 
who denied the original goodness c^man ; of a Vol- 
taire, who insisted on the materiality of his nature; 
of a Lucretius, who never suflFered his muse tp soar 
beyond the narrow precincts of sensible existf^nce ; 
of a Hume, who swept away the material and 
spiritual world with one dash of his pen, and suf- 
fered nothing to exist but ideas and images^ those 
^^ shadowy shaipes," which ^^ lift the unreal scene ;'* 
in a word, of any mttn, who CQU^nes bis hopi^ and 
expectations to tlie narrow span of sublunary exis- 
tence ? To what purpose is this boasted education 
which Helvetius advocates, If its influence extend 
not beyond the grave? 
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The theoiy which I am now about to examind, 
opens to us a happier and a brighter prospect, and 
dispels the turbid gloom of somniferous scepti- 
cism. 

The pain arising from virtuous emotions, is, 
according to Akenside, always attended with plea- 
sure; and to this virtuous propensity he traces 
the pleasure resulting from scenes of Tragic dis- 
tress. It is a theory directly opposed to that of 
Helvetius, and, though already well Icnown to 
every English reader, I shall give it • in his own 
words. 

Behold the ways 
Of heaven's eternal destiny to man y^ 
For ever jnst^ benevolent^ and wise : 
That virtue's awfxil steps^ howe*er pursued 
By vexing fortune and obtrusive pain^ 
Sboiild never be divided from her chaste* 
Her fair attendant. Pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence^ that thy softening soul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide. 
Of passion swelling with distress and pain. 
To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial Pleasure, Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms 3 so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 



That sacred hour^ when stealing from tW noise 
Of care and envy^ sweet remembrance soothes,- 
With virtue's kindest looks, his aching breast^ 
j^nd iums his tears to rapture.-^Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village wajk 
To climb the neighbonrtng diSa, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurled upon the coast 
Some hopeless bark 5 while sacred pity melts 
The general eye^ or terror^s icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs^ and horrent hair ) 
While every motiier closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shattered vessel, shrieks aloud 
As one poor wretch, that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallowed by the roaring surge. 
As now another, dashed against the rock. 
Drops lifeless down : O ! deemest thou, indeed^ 
No kind endearment here by nature given 
To tnlutual terror, and compassions tears ? 
No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
0*er all that edge of pain, the social powers 
To this, their proper action, and their end ? 
Ask tby own heart, when, at the midnight hour, 
Slow through the stndions gloom, thy pausing eyie^ 
Led by the glimmering taper, moves around 
The sacred volume of the dead, the songs 
Of Grecian bards, and records writ by fame 
For Grecian heroes ■ '■> 



When the pious band 



Of youths that fought for freedom, and their sirei. 
Lie side by side in gore ^-— when ruffian pride 
Usurps the throne of justice ;— turns the pon^ 
Of public power, the majesty of rule. 
The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe. 
To slavish, empty pageants, to adorn 
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A tyrant's w«lk» and gliltAr io tiie «jes 

Of such as bow the knee ; — when boniHired oms 

Of patriots and of chiefss the avrfal bust^ 
And storied arch^ to glut the coward age 
Of regal envy, strew the poblic way 
With hallowed roifts ! ■ ■ 



When- the patriot's tear 



Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm. 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove, 

To fire the impioas wreath on Plnlip*s brow. 

Or dash Octavins from the trophied car ;-* 

Satf doe» thy secret soul repine to taste 

The ing distress ;«--or would'st thon theoi exchaage 

Those heart-ennobling sorrows for die lot 

Of him who sits among the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod 

And bears aloft his gold invested firont. 

And says within himself, '' I am a king. 

And wherefore sfaonld the damoroos voice of woe 

Intrude upon mine ear V* 

This theory^ which makes Tragic pleasure arise 
from the inflaence of virtuous impressioqs^ is not 
only more general^ and more philosophic than all 
the theories which we have yet noticed, but it is 
also the most pleasing which human imagination 
can conceive, as it is the only one which vindicates 
the original dignity and immortal destination of 
man. Nor is it less pleasing to find tliat we are 
indebted for this theory to the inspirations of the 
muse. It has poets chiefly for its advocates, and 
these, too, of no inferior order. Pope and Young 
have philosophically and poetic^y breathed the 
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same sentiments, and maintained the same doc- 
trine. Before I examine its sufficiency to account 
for tbe origin of Tragic PJeasure, I shall quote a 
few lines on the subject from each of these poets ; 
and first from Young. 

Though yarioQS are the tempers of mankind, 
, Fleasiire*s gay femily holds all in chains. 

Some most affect the black, and some the fair $ 

Whatever the notiTe» pleasure is the mark : 

For her the black assassin draws the sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim the midnight la 

To which no single sacrifice may fall. 

The stole proud, for pleasure, pleasure scom^ 

For her Affliction's daughters grUf indul^ 

Andfindy pr hope a luawiy im tean^ 

Patron of pleasure ! I thy rivsd am ;-— 
. Pleasure the purpose of my gloomy song % 

Pleasure is nought hut virtues gayer name 5— 

I wrong her still, I rate her worth too low : 

flrtue the root, and pleasure is the flower* 
****** 

For what are virtaes, (formidable name !) 
What but the/ountain or defence of joy ? 

The following is from Pope. 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

Ptrtue alone is happiness below. 

The oaly point where ham^n bliss stands still. 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill» 

The broadest mirth, unfeeling folly wearsj 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears. 

See the sole bliss heaven could on man bestow. 

Which who but feels can taste^ but thinks can knew ; 
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Yet« poor with fortime» and irith learniog bliiicl. 
The had must miss» the good, imtaught, will find. 

That every virtuous impression is pleasing to 
4he soul, however it may be accompanied by pains 
and sorrows, is a truth which no sophistry can 
disprove, and to which every virtuous mind can 
afford instant testimony. To call upon others to 
confirm the fact would be absurd, because no man 
can feel a virtuous impression but the virtuous 
man himself ; and, consequently, no other can tell 
whether it be pleasing or otherwise. We can reason 
only from what we know, and he who never felt 
a virtuous impression, knows» eonsequently, nothing 
about it. The ill-boding sceptic who denies the 
original goodness of human nature, and who 
aknowledges that he has no more idea of ^' a 
moral sense than of a moral castle/' is, conse- 
quently, a stranger to virtuous emotions, and un* 
qualified to reason about them, or tell whether 
they are agreeable or disagreeable, because plea- 
sure is knpwn only by being felt. 

So far then as regards virtuous impressions, no 
question can remain of their being all pleasing to 
the soul, whether they arise from Tragic Repre- 
sentations or not; but there still remain unan- 
swerable objections to the theory which resolves 
all our pleasures, or even those arising from Tragic 
Representations, into a sense of virtue. In the first 
place^ there are many sensations and emotions 
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which are always pleasing, though they have not 
the remotest alliance with virtue, — such as th^ 
pleasure derived froni comic scenes, and, cQUsei 
quently, virtue cannot be the general law of 
pleasure. 

We cannot therefore maintain, that Tragic emo^^ 
tions are pleasing because they are virtuous ; for 
if some pleasing emotions be not virtuous, it may 
happen that Tragic emotions may be among the 
number. Now it happens, that there ate an infinity 
of pleasing emotions besides those of comedyj 
which have not the most distant connexion wit^ 
virtuous affections ; and it also happens, that 
some portion of ^he pleasure arising fi^ooi Tragic 
Representations can be clearly traced to thi$ 
class of pleasing emotions. AH good imita-^ 
tions are pleasing to us whether they repr&»snt 
, real objects or real circumstances and events. To 
imitate the realities of life correctly and naturally^ 
requires great ingenuity, and a peculiar appropcia^ 
tion of the mental powers; but geniua and eiiergy 
of mind have no original connexion with virtuis. 
The greatest poet is not the greatest saint ; nor Is 
the greatest saint the most intelligent of the human 
race. Men of the greatest genius have been found 
to deny every principle of morality, and, conse« 
quently, every principle of religion on which virtue 
can rest ; but yet it is genius, and genius ODly> 
whether it be sanctified or reprobate, that ?an ever 



./ 
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succeed in giving a correct imitaticm of nature# 
When we are pleased with this imitation, there^ 
fore> it is not the virtue but the genius of* the 
artist that communicates the pleasure. A paint^ 
in'g or a poem badly executed is despised, how^ 
ever we may venerate the virtues of the person 
who produced it ; so that I may safely venture to 
assert, that the pleasure resulting from imitation^ 
as imitation, has not the remotest alliance with vir« 
tubus impressions of any kind, and, consequently^ 
cannot be placed among the pleasures resulting ftom 
virtue. Now it cannot be denied that a part of 

V, the pleasures arising from Tragic Representations, 
18 owing to pure imitation alone, or, in other 

, wdrds> to the power, felicity, and skill with which 
the actors imitate the real scenes,' circumstances^ 
events, passions, emotions, and catastrophes which 
tb^y represent on the stage* The deepest tragedy 
will but lightly affect the audience if it be bung-^ 
lingly represented; yet the distress is the same 
whether it be represented by a good or a bad acton 
It matters little whether a man be put to death 
dowa-Uke, or soldier-like, whether poison be drank 
awkwardly or gracefully : the distress, in all cases, 
is the same. As the pleasure, then, is &r from be- 
ing the same, or, rather, as there is little or no 
pleasure in witnessing the best tragedy when bad- 
ly performed,* it follows, that a portion, at least, 
of the pleasure resulting from Tragic Represeur 
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tations, arises fv6ta ttie skill and dramatic gemiuB 
of the perforqpters. If this were notthe case^ Kean's 
Richard would not impart more pleasure than the 
lateMr.Kemble*s,nor Mrs.Siddon^' Belvidera than 
Miss O'Neils. This part of the pleasure cannot, 
'Consequently^ be traced to the power or influence 
of virtue over the heart ; for I have already shewn, 
that the pleasure we find in imitation has no ah 
liance with virtue^ because the pleasure is the same 
whether the imitation be executed by a moral and 
feltgiouSj or by an abandoned unprincipled artist. 
While^ therefore, it cannot be denied that all vir*- 
tuous emotions are pleasing, it is obvious that the 
entire of the emotions arising from Tragedy can* 
not b6 traced to a sense of virtue j and that^ con* 
sequently> the aggregate of Tragic Pleasure must 
be traced to some more general law of human 
nature. 

We ' come now to the theory which ascribe* 
Tf&^c Heasure to sympathy . This is the most 
popular theory on the subject, having not only the 
bulk of mankind for its supporters, but also some 
{^iioMjpbers and eminent writers : at least, that 
lliey were of this opinion may be easily collected 
from th^r works. 

It is usual^ however, with philosophers, as with 
llie nest of mavikind, to mistake e^cts for causes^ 
tX which we have an instance in the theory which 
we are now going to examine. Sympathy cannot 
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be the cause of dny pleasure, for instead of hemg 
u cause, it is an effect : instead of producing plea- 
sure, it is itself the very pleasure whicli it is said 
to produce, and of the origin of which we are at 
{present in pursuit. Whenever we see an innocent 
person placed in anysituation, which, in our opinion^ 
.renders him more unhappy than we are ourselves, 
we feel sensible of an immediate, instinctive emo- 
tion which prompts us to solace and alleviate his 
sufferings ; and, even if we cannot effect his re- 
lief, we still place ourselves in his situation, and 
Indulge, in a certain degree, the same wishes Qf 
seeing him released that he does himself. It is a 
curious fact, however, that we cannot feel this 
sanctified emotion in the misfortunes of others, 
if we are ourselves more unfortunate than they 
are. It is true, indeed, that if we ai'e only equal 
to them in distress, we cannot refuse them our 
^sympathy. We share in their afflictions, b^ause 
they a^^jmilate with pur own ; but, however um 
fortunate they are, we resist the sympathetic im» 
pulse, if we be still more unfortunate ourselves. 
This, at least, is the general law of our nature ; 
but, like all general laws, it has its exceptions. 
We sympathize, for instance^ in the sufferings c^ 
a dear friend, or a near relation, even when they 
are less than our own^ because, the law which at- 
taches us to them, is tnore powerful than the law 
which prevents us from sympathizing with lighter 
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evils than those which we ourselves endure/ This 
general law will easily explain^ why adversity in- 
durates all the finer susceptibilities of our nature^ 
and leaves us .almost without a particle of com*- 
miseration for the distresses of others. When- 
ever we sympathize^ however, in the misfortunes 
of any individual, it is clear that the sympathetic 
emotion is caused by the circumstances in which 
he is placed. It is, therefore, an elBfect, and not a 
cause; and so are all the. emotions and passions 
that ever agitated the human .breast. They are 
never felt until some circumstance occurs which is 
calculated to excite them. We know from expe- 
rience, that the emotion which we call sympathy, 
is a pleasing emotion, which is saying, in other 
words, that sympathy is a pleasure. It cannot 
be a pleasure, however, according to the theory 
which we are now examining, as it makes sympathy 
the cause by which the pleasure is produced. The 
pleasures which we ascribe to sympathy, therefore^ 
should be more properly ascribed to the various 
circumstances and situations, by which various 
modifications. of sympathy are excited within us. 
No two circumstances will produce the same mo- 
dification, for the sympathetic emotion will vary in 
its degree and character, aqcording to the diver- 
sity of the circumstances by which it is excited. 
We sympathize in the distress of a parent who 
had lost his only son ; we sympathize also in the 

F 
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distress of a parent who lost one son odt of twelve. 
In these cfases^ the symfiathetic emotion differs only 
in degree \ but when we sympathize in the fate of 
two unfortunate lovers^ the emotion which we 
experience differs from the former^ not only in 
degree^ bnt likewise in character. In all these 
instances^ however^ the emotion which we feel is 
pleasing to us, so that whatever produces a sym?- 
pathetic emotion » necessarily produced a pleasing 
one^ for both emotions are but one and the same 
impression. We cannot separate the pleasing from 
the sympathetic emotion, erenin idea; so that it 
is perfectly ^nfounding cause and effect to ascribe 
the pleasure resulting from Tragic Scenes to sjrm- 
patby, because sympathy, so far from being the 
cause of pleasure, is, itself, the pleasure which js 
said to proceed from some sympathy. 

According to Adam Smith's theory of sym- 
pathy^ comedy should be much more pleasing 
to us than tragedy. *^ We often struggle," he 
says, *^ to keep down our sympathy with the sor- 
row of others. Whenever we are not under the 
observation of the snfierer we endeavour, for our 
own sake, to suppress it as much as we can ^ Itot 
we never have occasion to make this opposition to 
our sympathy with joy^ When there is no envy 
in the case, our propensity to sympathize with joy 
is much stronger than our propensity to sympa*- 
thize with SOTrow. Adversity depresses the miwl 
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of the sufferer mttch more below its natural state 
than prosperity cap eleTate bim above it. Th? spec 
tator must^ therefore, find it much more difficult 
to sympathize entirely, and keep perfect time with 
his sorrow ; than thoroughly to enter into his joy, 
and must depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the one 
case than in the other. It is on this account that, 
though onr sympathy with sorrow is often a more 
pungent sensation than oar sympathy with joy, it 
always falls much more short oS the idol^ce of 
what is naturally felt by the person principally 
concerned. When we attend to the representation 
of a tragedy, we straggle against that sympathetic 
sorrow which the entertainment inspires, as long 
as we can, and we give way to it at last only when 
we can no longer avdd it. We even then endea- 
vdmr to cover our concern from the company. If 
we shed any tears we cardully oonceal ^em, and 
are afraid lest the spectatorsi^ not entering into this 
excessive tendemess^shouldi-^ard it as effeniiiaey 
and weakness.'^ 

This theory of sympathy would appear to have 
been written by a person who drew his observa* 
tions from his own &elings> but who, tmhap- 
pily, liad no sympathetie Jfeeling to consult. If 
our propensity to sympathize with joy be modi 
stronger than our propensity to sympatluae with 
sorrow, why do we pirefer tragedies to oome(fira? 

f2 
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why do the former bring fuller houses ? and why 
are the deepest tragedies the most interesting of 
all others ? 

However we may reason on the subject^ there* 
fore^ experience proves, that the pleasure which 
we derive from sympathizing with the misfortunes 
of others, imparts a delight which we would not 
exchange for all the unpriced, and undignified plea* 
sure that can be extracted from the most rapturous 
bursts of merriment. The fact is, that the more 
extravagantly we perceive a person indulge his 
joyful sensations, the less we are inclined to sym- 
pathise with him ; whereas our sympathy always 
increases with the deepening depth of affliction. 
We resist the sympathetic emotions, in the one case, 
and we feel pleased with ourselves for doing so ; or, 
if we indulge It in the extreme, so far from claiming 
credit for our sympathy, we blush to reflect upon it ; 
while, in the other, we give free indulgence to all 
the luxury of grief. The reason of this approbation 
and disapprobation is obvious, however difficult it 
may be to account for the pleasure that accom- 
panies our grief. Immoderate joy is the pleasure 
not only of weak but of little minds. No sensation 
should be stronger than the agency of the cause 
by which it is excited, and the causes that pro- 
duce joy can never act with such iil tensity on the 
risible part of our nature, as the causes that are 
productive of grief and torment. The most heart- 
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felt joy bears no prdjportion to the most agoniziag 
pain ; not only, because there is no proportion b^-* 
tween the intensity of these opposite sensations, at 
the moment, but because the reflection with which 
each of them is attended^ serves to abate the one 
in the same proportion that it increases the. other. 
However elevated or enraptured we may be by the 
excitement of the moment; we know, that tihis 
excitement will be of short duration, even though 
thecausewhich produces it shouldcontinue through 
life ; for we are so constituted by nature, that the 
strongest excitement soon loses its effect upon i^, 
and the more powerfully it is suffered to act, the 
greater is the depression by which it is followed* 
A consciousness, therefore, of the short-lived nature 
of excessive joy serves to moderate its indulgeqce 
in all rational minds ; and, consequently, we refuse 
to sympathize with him who places no restraint 
upon it, because if he choose to forget, we, who ofe 
mere spectators, cannot forget, that this paroxysm 
will soon be at an end ; and, therefore, it moderates 
our joy, at least, if it does not moderate his. The 
reflection that accompanies gridT or pain serves, 
on the contrary, not only to increase it, but to in- 
crease our sympathy for its unhappy victim. No 
man can properly be said to be in grief, who has 
a certainty, that the cause of his uneasiness is 
only to continue a few days or hours. The man 
who is thrown into prison for life, and confined in 
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a cold, dark^ and dieerieis dtn^eoii^ not only feels 
the physical pain of the moment, bat increases it 
by reflecting, that death only can put an end to bis 
sufferings. The lorer who weep6 ovar the grave 
of her whose presence was hk heaven, whose image 
was his paradfee, but whom evra the maddem 
ing dr^ms of deiosive hope can no longer restore 
to his ardent wislies, feels not only all the paku 
and grief of separation, but all those deeper and 
indescribable torments suggested by the reflection 
that tUs separation must last for ever. Immode* 
rate joy can arise only from physical impulses, for 
mental pleasures are of a more chastened and re* 
fined nature ; but grief has not only to contend 
with the physical pains of the moment, but with 
those eternally mingled and multiplied associations 
which force themselves upon the imagination, or 
which this busy and inventive faculty cannot r&t- 
frain from creating, even when they plunge it in all 
the gloom and horrors of despair; 

When Mr. Smith says, that ^^ adversity depresses 
the mind of the sufferer much more below its 
Natural state than prosperity can elevate him above 
it,** he evidently confoubds the person who suffers 
with him who sympathizes in his sufferings, when 
he infers from this depression our unViliingness to 
indulge in sympathy with sorrow. He should have 
recollected, however, that in treating of sympathy^ 
we should rest our principles, not upon him who 
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sufibrsy or wbo eii49re» %}bab adt^ersity, Imt ^!ipiQii 
bbD -who sympathizes m Mb calamity. The sitffiH*- 
y^g, Qiiaa feels no^ympatby himself for it k a faptt 
sujM^rted by experienoe^ that he who suffiBrs pain 
li incapable of sy Bipatbiziog ia tb^ pains of oth^DS^ 
imtess ik&f are still greater than bis own. Henee 
it is» that adversity blunts all the finer feelingei and 
sens^lities of the bea^ t^ and makes us strangers 
to that sympatbetie and temter commiseratioa 
wiudh glows ifi the bosoms of those who aiHs tbem- 
sehres strangers to the pangs of adversity. To say. 
that the pains of such sympathy ^^ depresses tbe 
mind^^'ifito say what is the veryreverae of t^ 
foct ; for we never fed ourselves more ennoUed^ we 
are never so {leased and gratified with oqnselv^ as 
wfcen we feel ourselves yielding to the divine and 
hallowed impulse of sympathy or oommiseratioii 
with tiie Buflferings of <«thers» In fiiet^ it is only 
great and noble minds that am capable of this 
feelings a»d so far from n^rettiag the pains avKl 
hnmiiiation'whlieh^ Mr. Smith says^ accompanies 
it ; thene is no reflection to which they recur wiitfa 
more pride and ^asure, than that wluch i%«ninds 
tiaem of it* It proves not only a gnardian angel 
that warns them against the seduetions of vice^ but 
which eternally prompts them to pursue that un- 
sullied course of life whicfa is 4^ parent of great 
and geneixMss emotions ; of those emotions which 
not <»ily impart ^1 the felicity that can be enjoyed 
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in this life, but which realize by th*ir isdcret im- 
pulses^ and indescribable communications^ a por- 
tion of that inheritance which we anticipate in the 
next. The slightest inclination to levity, the slight- 
est temptation to stray from the paths of virtue 
and hondur^ is instantly extinguished, the mdment 
we reflect on those emotions by which we felt oiir- 
i^lves ennobled wh^n we sympathized with virtue 
in distress ; for to say that we can sympathize with 
vice, that we can identify ourselves with the pains 
and sufferings of him who leads a life of iniquHy, 
who has spent his life in studying to promote his 
own interests, at the expense of others, is .to say, 
that we are ourselves, if I may use a vulgar expres- 
sion, a chip of the same block. Congenial natures 
only can sympathize with each other ; and, there- 
fore, however we may pity, we cannot sympathize 
with him whose principles of conduct have been 
at variance with those which '^ we ourselves hold, 
sacred. However afflicted we perceive any indi- 
vidual to be, we repress, as much as we can, our 
sympathetic eniotions, or, at least, those incipient 
impulses that prompt us to sympathize with him^ 
if he be a stranger, until we discover whether he 
has brought this affliction upon himself by aban- 
donment of principle, or profligacy of character ; 
and if we discover that he has, the small degree of 
sympathy which we could not entirely suppress 
while, we remained in doubt, becomes instantly 
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extiact. We may stilly perhaps^ contiaue to pity, 
but we canliot sympathize. Ottr sympathies can 
only be' elidted by. those in whom we perceive no 
quality or disposition' of mind which we ourselves 
would blush ' to avow. *^ Sympathy," to use the 
words of a French .writer, ^*is that reciprocity of 
affection and of: inclination, thdV quick commnni-^ 
cation of one h^irt with another^ which is imfpartsd 
aiid.'feltii^ith an inexplicabJe rapidity ; it is .that ' 
conformity of natural qualities, ideas, humours 
and tempers, by which two kindred spirits sedc 
each other, love each other, become attajched to 
each other, and melt into one.-'* Whatever dmWs 
the heart to any object, the sensation or passion by 
which it is drawn is a. sympathetic emotion, and 
therefore love is the strongest of all sympathies^ 
and hatred the strongest of all antipathies. In 
proportion as any two natures resemble ^ each 
other, will they approach to each other; and in 
proportion as they differ from each other, will 
they recoil. As sympathy, then, is the opposite 
to antipathy. At can exist only between kindred 



' * Cette convenance d'affection et d'iDclination, cette intelli- 
gence des coeurs communiqu^e r^pendue, sentie avec nnc rajpidite 
inexplicable; cette conformity des quality natnrelles^ d*id^es> 
d'humenrsy et de temperamens par laquelie deux ames assorties, 
se cherchent^ s'aimentj 8*attachent Tone k Tautre se confondent 
ensemble, c*est ce qu on nomme Sympathie.^Encyclifpedie, Ar^ 
tide, Sympathie, 
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imtiires» or^ at least, its d^;ree wiM abrays depend 
on the degntiot aAaity that exiata between than. 
It is tMn aflhrity that oaoses aflbctioo, mad this 
Infection is only another name fw sympathy. I 
eannot^ therefore, agree with Mr* Smith, that ^ we 
often stn^^g^ to keep down onr sympathy with ttie 
sorrows of othens/* and ^^ suppress it . as mnch as 
we can, whenever we are not nnder tbdr obaerva* 
tion.** In fact, the person who sympathizes with 
his snfiering iiiend only while he is in his presence, 
and seeks to suppress bis sympathy the moment 
he departs, is, only he who works himself into a 
fBAwe sympathy, and assumes a virtue which he 
does not feel, in order to impose on his friend. 
Such a man is a hypocrite, and if he believe diat 
tiiat emotion which be endeavours to suppress, 
after, departing from bis liriend, was real sympathy, 
it mily proves, that sympathy is a virtue, of which 
he who never felt it, wishes to believe himself pos- 
sessed* Such is the pswer of virtue over the human 
naind, that the mosthardenedviilaia endeavours to 
reconcile himself with his conscience, and ascribes 
bis evil actions either to temptation or necessity, so 
that his system of reasoning, as well as his self- 
Jove, makes him believe, that be has many good 
.qttidities, and that be is, at bottom, as good as 
others. It is so with sympathy: so sweet aAd 
humanizing are its charms, and so peculiarly does 
it mark out those who are most susceptible of its 
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sacred impulse^ si tbe pefcuHar fiEiYourites of heaven^ 
that even the man iidiose stubborn and intractable 
nature has never suffered him to feel the pleasing 
luxury of woe, cannot endure to be thought inca- 
pable of sympathetic eoiotioiis; He therefore en- 
deavours to ^ork himself intb a fake sympathy^ 
while he is in the presence of his suffering friend^ 
but the mopient he departs^ he seeks to work him- 
self out of it. He finds it is not natural to him ; 
he is of too gross and earthly a mould to cherish 
so ennobling and divine a sensation. He therefore 
shakes it off^ and returns to his natural insensibi- 
lity. We are always uneasy while we are out of 
our natural element. 

Naturam ejppelias/furcatamen usgue recurreL 

Ov, as Juvenal expresses it^ 

CuHode €t cura ntttura poteiUlar oninL 

We do not, then, as Mr. Smith affirms ^^ strug- 
gle to keep down our sympathies with the sorrows 
of others, whenever we are not under their obser- 
vation," but we endeavour to suppress that jnock 
sympathy which we attempted to impose upon them 
for gennine. Real sympathy, so far from depress- 
ing, ennobles the mind ; so far from seeking to 
suppi-ess, we cherish it as the most sacred pledge 
of our humanity, the most pleasing, because the 
most virtuous, impulse of which we ever felt con- 
scious* 
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••••^•••••A8k tbefidtbliilyoatiiy 

Why the cold arn of her whom long he lov'd 
So often £ll8 his armsy— so often draws 
His lonely foot-steps, at the silent hour. 
To pay the moomfiil tribute of his tears ? 
Oh ! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne^er seduce his bosom to forget 
That sacred honr^ when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy* sweet remembrance soothes. 
With virtue's kindest look, his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. 

Sympathy^ tben^ so far from depressing, not only 
ennobles us> as I have just observed, but turns our 
very "tears to rapture;*' — so far from struggling to 
suppress it, " the wealth of worlds cannot seduce 
us to forego it/' Mr. Smith has, therefoi*e, taken a 
most erroneous view of the nature of sympathy, 
when he says, that we " find it much more difficult 
to sympathize entirely, and keep perfect time with 
sorrow, than thoroughly to enter into joy ;** for if 
we have the least difficulty in the former case, it is 
impossible, by any effort of nature, to make us 
sympathize at all. We may pity,-r-we may com- 
miserate, — a cold sense of duty may make us per- 
form all the kind offices to the sufferer, which the 
virtue of charity inculcates ; but still we may not 
feel a particle of sympathy ; for all this may be done 
where the object of our pity is the most depraved 
and abandoned of human beings ; but sympathy 
cannot be created or excited within us by any effort 
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of our own ; it must come of its owa accord^ or 
not come at all ; it must come upon us like a thief^ 
and^ in general^ its approaches are secret and im- 
perceptible. We cannot, by any effort of our ovrn, 
create any unmixed feeling, such as sympathy, joy, 
hatred, &c. They can result only from the opera- 
tion of some external influence, and our suscepti- 
biiity of yielding to the influence exercised over 
us. Neither of these causes can, of itself, produce 
any unmixed feeling within us ; it always requires 
the co-operation of both. No agency can, of itself, 
excite sympathy, joy, or hatred, if our natures. are 
averse to their indulgence ; that is, if we be so or- 
ganized as to have a natural antipathy for hatred, 
joy, or sympathy ; nor caaany disposition of our 
natures to the indulgence of these feelings, enable 
us to excite them by any effort of our own, without 
the co*operation of some external influence. No 
man ever fell into a fit, or paroxysm of joy, but 
could tell what caused it. He can always point 
out something that excited this extraordinary burst 
of merriment. It is so with hatred : no man, how* 
ever formed by nature with a disposition for hatred, 
can feel this passion, until some object or quality, 
repulsive to bis feelings, awaken it in his breast. 
Sympathy, in like manner, cannot be felt by the 
kindest and the most humane of mortals, until 
some object fitted to excite it presents itself to his 
view. When Mr. Smith therefore says,^* it is more 
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difficult to sympathize entirely^ and keep perfect 
time with sorrow, than thoroughly to enter into 
joy/* he evidently imagines^ that we can create 
feelings of otirselvea, without any assistance from 
external agency. He does not perceive, that where 
sttch an agency is exercised over us, there can be 
no difficulty in yielding to it, if we are susceptible 
of the feding whid9 it is calculated to excite, and 
that if we are not, no effort can enable us to feel its 
influence. Hence it requires no greater effort on our 
part to enter ivfo, and become possessed of the most 
powerful passions, those passiopa that carry xm Sear* 
thest from our ^^ own natural and ordinary tempa* 
of mind,*' than to yield to the slightest modes of feel«- 
ing, simply because it requires no effort whatever 
in either case. The slightest sensation* which we 
feel cannot be produced without a cause or agency : 
the strongest sensation, emotion, or passion, re- 
^res an agency proportionately strong. Where 
such agencies are exercised, the one produces its 
^ect with the same ease as, and with neither more 
nor less difficulty than, the other. If Thomas be 
four times etronger than James, he lifts four hun- 
dred weight with as-much ease aa, and with neither 
more nor less difficulty than, James can liffc one 
hufidred. This law holds good throughout the 
immense, and perhaps the illimitable^ creation^ 
which is subject to the dominion of caus& and effect. 
Thus it is, that Lear found no greater difficulty in 
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departmg from his ^^own natural, and ordinary tem- 
per of mind/' and becoming an irreclaimahle, im- 
medicable^ incurable madman^ than the drunkard 
feels in passing from a state of sobriety to that of 
intoxication. Neither Lear became mad^ nw 
Anacreon drunk^ without a cause sufficient to pro^ 
dnee the eflbct ; and where such a catise exists^ it 
is contrary to the laws of Nature, if the effect does 
not follow it. There is no difficulty, therefore, ki 
dq»3rting from our ^^ natural and ordinary temper 
of mind,'* where there is a sufficient imputee to 
force us from it : the great difficulty consists, not 
in yielding to the impulse, but in resisting it. I 
must, at the same time, confess myself entirdy 
ignoi*ant of what Mr. Smith means by ^^ Sympa- 
ibSaixig entirehf, and keeping perfect time with sor- 
row ;" for if he mean that we do not sympathj[;ie 
CBtiiely as much as the person who is the object of 
our sympathy, I reply, that we sympathi^einfinitely 
more if we sympathize at all ; sintplyi. because he 
who is wrestling in the pangs of affliotion, cannot) 
as I have, already observed, sympathize in the leasU 
It iscmly he wha is free from all pain and afiKietioa 
himself, that can properly sympathize in the woes 
of others. ^^ The happy man," a& Helvetius ob- 
serves, '^is humane : he is the couching lion«*' The 
iHifaappy man retires within himself: he has no 
sympathy to impart ; all external influences lose 
their effect upon him; he is dark^ gloomy, and 
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irresponsive; and therefore^ however much we may 
lament his misfortunes^ however much we may 
sympathize in his griefs, however willing we may 
be to excuse his insensibiUty, which we should 
always do, if it arise from the circumstances in 
which he is placed, and not from the natural inflex- 
ibility or insensibility of his disposition, we must 
not expect^ that all these indulgences, nor all the 
marks of attention, kindness, and regret which we 
can express towards him, can make him sympa- 
thize with us as strongly as we sympathize with 
him, until he is first placed in the enjoyment of 
equal happiness with ourselves. He feels gruti* 
tude, it is true, but gratitude is not sympathy. Mr. 
Smith, then^ either means nothing, or means what 
is wrong, when he says, that we cannot ^^ sympa* 
tUze entirely ynXSx his sorrow ;'* for if he mean by 
entirely y that we do not sympathize as much as 
he does, it is evident from the preceding observa- 
tions, that we sympathize infinitely more; for as the 
smallest particle of matter is infinitely greater than 
nothing, in consequence of its divisibility ad infi-^ 
nitum, so must his total want of sympathy be 
infinitely less than the degree of sympathy which 
we feel, however slight it may be in itself. If he 
mean by sympathizing " entirely,"* that our sym* 
pathy is not sufficiently strong, I. reply, that the 
entirety of sympathy does not depend on the degree 
in which it is felt. Though all modes of feeling are 
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not equally strong, yet they are all equally whole 
and entire^ as the particular degree in which any 
mode is felt can have no relation to the , property 
that constitutes its essence or entirety. Feelings 
like the soul, of which it is a mere affection, is 
incapable of being divided into parts^ and what- 
ever is incapable of parts is equally incapable of 
being made more or less entire than it is already. 
If not, no degree of sympathy would be entire, 
as a higher degree would be more entirey an ex- 
pression which is neither sense nor grammar. It is 
not, therefore, so difficult as Mr. Smith imagines; to 
sympathize cnfoVe/y with sorrow; and he himself, in 
a few lines after, gives a clear proof of it. " When 
we attend," |ie says, "to the representation of a 
tragedy, we struggle against that sympathetic sor- 
row which the entertainment inspires, as long as 
we can, and we give way to it at last only when 
we can no longer avoid it. We even then endea- 
vour to cover our concern from the company. If 
we shed any tears, we carefully conceal them, and 
, are afraid lest th^s spectators, not entering into this 
excessive tenderness, should regard it as effeminacy 
and weakness.'* How Mr. Smith could suppose 
that these observations, admitting them to be true^ 
and, with regard to the majority of cultivated 
society, they undoubtedly are so, is a proof that 
sympathy with sorrow is not so natural and pleag- 
. iog to us as sympathy with joy, I am at a loss to 

G 
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determine. To me it appears^ that stronger argu-r 
ments cannot be adduced^ to prove that the formei: 
sympathy is^ beyond all comparison^ the most 
natural and congenial to our feelings. When we 
struggle against that sympathetic sorrow which 
tragedy inspires^ is it not evident that we straggle 
against our own nature ; that we are endeavouring 
to suppress its natural operations^ and the sympa- 
thetic affections to which it wishes us to resign our* 
selves? Our struggling against them by no means 
proves^ that they are unnatural and displeasing to 
us ; for if so^ it follows^ that whatever the fashion- 
able world profess to be displeased with^ must be 
naturally displeasing^ antecedent to fashion and to 
its influence over the mind. This, we know, is not 
the fact : natural pleasures, and natural manners, 
are pleasing to all men, and the fashionable maa 
professes to despise them only because he has 
suffered himself to become a slave to principles 
which have no foundation in nature. It is so in 
the case before us : when we struggle against the 
sympathetic ^motions of sorrow, we connect our- 
selves with the fashionable world ; for if we acted, 
according to the laws of our nature, we should, so 
far from struggling^ yield instinctively to this de- 
lightful ^niotion. It is not the emotion, then, that 
is unnatural, but the act by which we endeavour 
to suppress it. Should it be objected, that we would 
not endeavour to suppress it, if it wei'e not natural 
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fer 1X3 to da 80^ I reply^ that no man would endea- 
vour to suppress it, if he were ^oae, and unobserv-^ 
ed. We repress it only because each of us is, unhap* 
pilf , vain enough to suppose, that his countenance is 
watched by those aroufid him ; and, as it is not sanc- 
tioned by the rules of fashionable life to appear exr 
temally affected by internal emotions, we endeavour 
to suitress, I must say unnaturally, those affec*- 
tions and passions by which we are agitated, and 
whicfa nature only could have originally inspiredi. 
It iffidfe, then, to suppose, that when we ^^endea«- 
vo«r to cover our concern from the company,^^ we 
do so because it is unnatural to feel afketed at the 
time. In such cases, we are always determined, 
not by our own feelings, but by what we suppose to 
be the opinion of others. We throw aside the im^ 
mutable standard of nature, and are blindly guided 
by tbe capricious standard of fashion. The truth of 
these observations will be placed beyond all doubt^ 
if we k>ok to> tbe manners of natural society, where 
wt find no restraint placed on jthe external signs 
of passion. Pleasure and pain, love and hatred, 
lk)pe and fear/ are no sooner felt, than they are ex- 
pressed in the coonti^ance, without being in the 
least tempered or modified by any unnatural strug- 
gle to suppress them, or to silence that natural 
language, in which they so eloquently express them- 
setves^ If, as Cicero says, Omnis motus enhm, suuni 
yuendam a natura hahet t^ultum et sonumy et gestum, 

g2 
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surely it must be admitted, that such external signs 
of internal emotions, are natural and agreeable to 
us, and, if so, the struggles of those who endeavour 
to suppress them, are consequently unnatural. 
" Excessive joy,'* says Lord Kaimes, " is expressed 
by leaping, dancing, or some elevation of the body: 
excessive grief, by sinking or depressing it." Which 
is it, then, more philosophical to conclude^ that these 
are natural signs of natural passions, or to main- 
tain with Mr. Smith, that, because some people 
struggle to suppress • them, which is evidently done 
from an apprehension of appearing vulgar, they 
are neither natural nor agreeable to us. That they 
are natural, I believe no one will deay, but that 
they are agreeable, may not, perhaps, be. so impli- 
citly and universally admitted. It requires, how- 
ever, only a little reflection to perceive, that what- 
ever is natui*al is always more agreeable than that 
which is opposed to it. He who manifests his joy 
by dancing and leaping, is certainly happier than 
he who endeavours to suppress these signs of his 
passion ; and the spectator who approves of, and 
sympathizes in his enjoyment, is also happier in 
indulging this sympathy, than the cold disciple of 
fashion, who affects to smile at his want of taste. It 
is so with grief : the person who yields to it with- 
out resistance is happier than he whose stubborn 
nature will not suffer him to bend to it. Hence^ 
tears prove always the greatest i^lief to thealQlicted, 
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while he who is incapable of shedding them^ is a 
prey to the most agonizing and tormenting pain. 

The remainder of Mr. Smith's theory of sympa- 
thy is^ as may reasonably be expected, equally 
erroneous; for he who mistakes his way at the 
commencement, can afterwards go right only by 
chance. While we detect error, however, we are 
not justified in condemning it, or, more properly 
speaking, we ai*e not justified in attributing it to 
the absence of intellectual power. Error reposes 
under the shade of the highest authorities, for who 
has been able to avoid its snares. The retreats of 
certainty are frequently concealed from us. in impe- 
netrable darkness, so that inspiration alone, or the 
secriet guidance of instinct, can sometimes lead us to 
the wizard and unfrequented haunts in which it has 
fixed its abode. It escapes, when it lists, all the 
acumen and penetration of genius, and all the ana- 
lyzing discrimination and researches of philosophy. 
But while the contracted bounds of human intel- 
lection oblige us to excuse error^ we cannot so> 
easily forgive inconsistency. One fundamental * 
error leads to a thousand more ; but inconsistency 
is always the ofTspriog of immediate inattention^ 
or confusion of ideas. While, therefore, we excuse 
the continuity of error which marks the remainder 
of Mr. Smith's Theory, we cannot so easily pass 
over its palpable inconsistencies. " When we con- 
dole," he says, "with our friends in their aflSiictions, 
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knr little do we feel in eonparisosi to vhait thejr 
feel. We sit down by them, we look at them ; and 
while they relate to m the clrcumfitances t>f their 
misfortunes, we listen to them with gcayity and 
attention. But while their narration is every 
moment interrupted by those natuiral bnrsts of 
passicvn, which ojQten seem almost to choke them 
in the midst of it, how far are the languid emor 
tions of our hearts fnom keeping tnne to the trans- 
ports of theirs. We may be sensible, at the isame 
time, that their passion is natural, and no giseater 
than what we ourselves might ieel iqK>n the hke 
occasion. We may even inwaidly reproach onr« 
selves with our want of sensibility, and, perhaps, on 
that account, work oursd^es up into an artificial 
sympathy, which, howerer, when it is raised, is 
always the slightest and most transitory imiagi- 
nabie, and, generally, when we have left the room, 
vanishes, and is gone for ever," 

From the first sentence in this passage Mn 
Smith wislies to infer, that as we do not feel the 
afflictions of another as much as he feels himself, we 
are more inclined to sympathize with joy than with 
sorrow. This inference was cert^nly never de^ 
duced from the philosophy of human nature, or 
the common feelings of mankind; for, however 
deeply we may feel for the misfortunes of a friend, 
it is obvious that our feelings must be entirely 
of a different character from bis. The character 
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of every feeling is determided by the (iftuse or cir^ 
eumstaoces by whicb it is produced. There can be 
no affinity or similarity of feeling betweoi Henry, 
who is so passionately enamoured of Eliza that he 
would sacrifice his life to preserve her^s, and James, 
who bears her such mortal hatred that he would 
instantly suffer death if it could only lead to* her 
destruction. Both feelings are equally intense ; but 
as the one proceeds from love, the (>th6r from 
hatred, no comparison can be instituted betuv^een 
them. Wliile ever the causes of feeling are dif- 
ferent, the feelings themselves must be equally so. 
It is therefore impossible, that he who suffers under 
any affliction, and he who sympathizes in his suf* 
ferings, can ever feel alike. The feelings of the 
former are caused by the situation in which he is 
placed, or the bodily paini^ by which he is afflicted, 
but those of the latter cannot arise from either of 
these causes, as he is neither placed in the same 
situation, nor tormented by the same pains. He 
has no feelings on tlie occasion but what are 
entirely of a mental character, as they arise, not 
from any physical causes or circumstances affect- 
ing himself. All his feelings, at the moment, are 
excited, by reflecting on the situation of his friend, 
and his distressed state of mind. His feelings are 
therefore caused by reflection, which is a mental 
act, whereas those of his friend are produced by 
real, sensible causes, namely, the situation in which 
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he is placed, of the physical pains which be is ae- 
taally endurhig. He, therefore, who sympathizes 
can never feel like the person with wliom he sym- 
pathizes, unless he be placed in the same sitoation^ 
or afflicted by the same pains, in which case his 
sympathy, is ftt an end, and he only feels for him- 
self. It is therefore perfectly inconsistent to in- 
stitate any comparison between the feelings of him 
who suffers, and him who sympathizes in his suffer- 
ngs, as they can never be of the same character; 
unless the latter can fancy himself in the situation 
of the former, that is, unless he can part with his 
senses, in which case, his feelings are not those of 
sympathy but of actual suffering. 

If, however, it should be said, that Mr. Smith 
does not allude to any similarity of feeling between 
them, and only means to express the small degree 
of sympathy which we are apt to feel for our suf- 
fering friends ; be is, even in this case, as inconsis- 
tent as in the former. If he spoke from his own 
experience, herested his assertion on the most fal- 
lacious and uncertain ground, as the d^^ree of 
sympathy which be usually felt for his suffering 
friends could by no means determine the defgree 
in which it is felt by others. €k)ld, phlegmatic 
dispositions (and philosophers not unfrequently are 
found among this class) feel little or no sympathy 
for distress of any kind ; but even among men of 
more semguine temperaments, the degrees of sym-^ 
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patfay are as different las the different degitees of 
susceptibility impartisd to theiri by nature. In fact, 
we can never pl^tend to say whether an individual 
will feel a " little/' or a great degree of ' sympathy, 
unless we are very intimately acquainted with him, 
and have sufficient opportunities of ascertaining his 
natural susceptibility of feeling. Nor can even 
thifi knowledge enable us to decide, if the pei'son 
with whose distress he sympathizes be not a total 
stranger to him ; for, with regard to our friends, 
our sympathy depends as much on accidental biaseis, 
and peculia^ relations, as on our natural suscepti- 
bility of impressions. Hence, he who has several 
unfortunate friends, cannot sympathize alike with 
any two of them, because the degree of sympathy 
which he feels for eclch of them, will depend on the 
degree of affliction endured, and the degree of at- 
tachment which he had previously felt for him who 
endures it. Mr. Smith, therefore, manifests ho very 
extensive knowledge of human nature, when he 
says, that while our friends '^ relate to us the cir* 
cumstances of their misfortunes, we listen to them 
with gravity and attention,*' for if some of us do so, 
there are many among us who listen to them with 
very different feelings, and whose tears bear testi- 
mony to the sensibility of their hearts. Theirs is 
not that '^ artificial sympathy which generally va- 
nishes when we have left the room, and is gone for 
ever ;" and I cannot help repeating, that Mr. Smith 
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would seem to have taken his theory of Bympathj, 
andparticalarlylufl idea of artificial sympathy, from 
observations made on the state of his own feelings^ 
whenever bis sympathy was called for. A little 
philosophy, however, wonld have taught him, that 
in this, as in all other cases, the fedings €i one 
man can never determine the feelings of another. 
What follows is still worse ; ^^ It is on acconnt oi 
this dnll insensibility to the afflictions of others^ 
that magnaminity amidst great distress appears 
always so divinely graoefhl. We feel what an im- 
mense effort is requisite to silence those violent 
emotions which naturally agitate and distract those 
in his situation. We are amazed to find that he 
can command himself so entirely. His firmness, 
at the same time, perfectly coincides with our in- 
sensibility. He makes no demand upon us for that 
more exquisite degree of sensibility which we find, 
and whidb we are mortified to find, that we do not 
possess. There is the most perfect correspondence 
between his sentiments and ours ; and, on that ae* 
county the most perfect propriety in his behaviour. 
^^ Whenever we meet in common life with any 
examples of such heroic magnanimity, we are al- 
ways extremely affected. We are more apt to 
weep and shed tears for such as, in this manner, 
seem to feel nothing for themselves, than those who 
give way to all the the weakness of sorrow. And 
in this particular case, the sympathetic grief of the 
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spectator appeans to go beyond the original passion 
ia the person principally concerned. The friends of 
SoefBtes all wept when he draiikthe last potion^ while 
he hioMielf expressed the gayest and most cheerful 
tranquillity. Upon all such occasions, the spectator 
makes noeffort, and has no occasion to make any, 
in <mkr to conquer his sympathetic sorrow, He is 
under no ftar that it will transport him to any 
thing that is extmtagant and improper; he is 
rather pleased with the sensilnlity of his own heart, 
and gives way to it with complacence and self*ap- 
probation. He gladly indulges, therefore, the 
most mdancholy views which can naturally occur 
to him, oonceming the calamity of his friend, for 
whom, perhaps, he never felt so exquisitely before 
the tender and tearful passion of love. But it is quite 
odierwise with the person principally concerned. 
He is obliged, as much as possible, to turn away his 
eyes from whatever is either naturally terrible or 
disagreeable in his situation. Too serious an atten- 
tion to those circumstances he fears might make so 
violent an impressi<Mi upon him, that he could no 
longer keep within the bounds of moderc^ion, or 
render himself the object of the complete sympathy 
and approbation of the spectators. He fixes his 
thoughts, therefore, upon those only which are agree* 
able, the applause and admiration which he is about 
to deserve by the heroic magnanimity of his behavi^ 
our. To feel that he is capable of so noble and ge- 
nerous an effort, to feel that he can ^t in this 
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dreJEidfiil situation/ as he would desire to act, ani- 
mates and transports him with joy, and enables 
him to support that trium|>hiint gaiety which seems 
to exult in the victory he thus gains over his inis* 
fortunes." 

The ^^ dull insensibility'' here spoken of can be- 
long only to minds which are naturally insensible ; 
and with regard to them the laws of sympathy can 
have no reference. The conclusions which Mr. 
Smith draws from this dulness are], therefore^ erro- 
neous ; nor is that ^^ magnanimity amidst grkat 
distress^ so divinely graceful ** as he imagines. He 
who makes '^an immense effort to silence those 
violent emotions which naturally agitate and dis- 
tract those in his situation/' is not the person most 
calculated to excite our sympathy ; and though I 
agree with Mr. Smithy that ^^ we are amazed to 
find that he can command himself so entirely ;'^ 
I deny the conclusion which he dmWs from it, 
namely, that '^ we at*e more apt to weep and shed 
tears for such as in this manner feel nothing for 
themselves.'' On the Contrary^ our amtfzement^ so 
far from exciting our sympathy^ or making us shed 
tears, suppresses the one, and dries up the other. 
Admiration is destructive of all those softer feelings 
which associate with sympathy and love. The 
frailtiei^ and weaknesses of minds naturally virtu* 
Otis, are the true inspirers of sympathy. We 
cannot sympathize with him whom we adiqire^ 
because we can admire only those who rank above 
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ourselves either in mental or personal accomplish* 
ments. Such accomplishments, however, instead of 
sympathy and affection, excite pride and jealousy. 
*^ It is the soft green of the soul," as Mr. Burke says, 
" on which we rest our eyes that are fatigued with 
beholding more glaring objects.*' I have already ob- 
served, that only kindred natures can sympathize 
with each other ; but there are certain qualities 
which are pleasing to &U men, and with which, 
consequently, all men sympathize. The most re- 
markable of these is weakness. We admire strength 
and greatness of mind, but we are conscious of no 
impulse that prompts Us to approach and syinpa* 
thize with it. Rivalry or eniulation i& the only pas- 
sion which it can excite, and if we want this ambi- 
tion; We retire from its glare to commune with 
weaknesses and finalities congenial with our own. 
With him who claims not our assistance, who has 
within himself all the resources of which he stands 
in need, and who ii too proud and unbending to be 
indebted to others, we cannot sympathize. He has 
no quality that we can love. His unsocial, un- 
bending, uninviting disposition has no. claim to 
attract us, none of that yielding amiability of man* 
ners that win the soul, and melt into sympathy the 
most stubborn and inflexible natures. 

But if w6 really ^^ weep and shed teans for him 
who feels nothing for himself," how can we be told 
that his firmness perfectly coincides with our in* 
sensibility. 
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Bendn, whatever is unnalwral is^ firon tke veiy 
ooQStitiitioD of one Mtore^ botti ofifensLre and se* 
pnlsi ve to iKk Wben^ therefore, we befadd a persoH 
in mis&rtime endure it with stoic apathy^ \dieD we 
pereeim that be afieets to be oiraiected bj it, we 
fed instinctivcljr that his inflexibility arises firom 
pride, or reat insensibilffty aad doggbhiiess of eha>- 
faeter. T^th aeitfaer of these caa wie symfMrthicie: 
to pride we have a naturat antipathy, and with a 
man of a hardened and indurated mind, we cannot 
enter into that comniiiaion of feeling which is: the 
soul of sympathy, because we know that he is tmt- 
self incapable of i^mpatfaisingin the woes of others. 
Snob a man, howerer, is more worthy, if not at onr 
i^rnipathy, tt kasC of our pity, thatn he whose fe^n- 
edi insensibility aiises from pride, airdf the desire of 
gaiDing- ^^ the aqopiaase and admiration'^ df others ; 
for he adds hypocrisy to pride : he feete pain, but 
fae Infects Dol to £eel it; beris in torment, but he 
will not acknowledge it. If this be not hypocrisy, 
I kneiw mt wimrii is. Are we then to sympathize 
with a bjfpoeitte,^ to we^ and shed tears with hiin> 
when we^ refuse it to those who openty impart to 
us die tormeatst and anxieties that distract their 
mind } Such an avmra) is a eompiknent to omr 
humanity, for no persoai aeknowiedges his sufler- 
ings to him whom he knows incapable of sympa- 
thising in them. Hence it », that we are commmii* 
catiTe only to those who are commanicative them- 
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selves, who acknowledge to ns all the secrete c^ 
their heart, all the feai's, anxieties, weaknesses, 
and frailties to which they are subject. From such 
people we conceal nothing, and onr sympathy for 
them, under aMction, extends even to thdr faults. 
On the contrary, however much we may respect 
and confide in the honour of an individual who 
seeks not our sympathy, who deq^ises the balm ci 
human consolation, and seeks for comfort only in 
communing with his own mind, we cannot previul 
upon ourselves to communicate to him either ws 
hopes or fears, our ^oyments or privations, our 
pains or pleasures. From such a man we recede 
by a sort of instinctive impulse, which we can 
ndther account for nor controoL 

Mr. Smith and many other writeiis have, no 
donbt^ taken this ^roneous theory of sympathy 
from Aristotle, who reproves those tragic writers 
that put whining, exaggerated complaints into the 
mouths of thdir characters*"*^ Perceiving the pro* 
priety of Aristotle's reproof, the^ have gone into 
the opposite extreme, and maintained, that be wbo 
does not complain at all, is he who is most aqrt to 
excite our sympathy. Here, however^ as in alt 
other cases^ extr^nes meet ; and the one extreme 
18 as barrel of sympathy aa the other. No one 
can exdfte our sympathy wbo does not appear to 
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Stand in need of it ; and therefore a perfect cha^ 
racterhas no business on the stage^ because he can 
never acknowledge himself in need of our assis- 
tance. Such an acknowledgement is a confession 
of weakness, and a confession of weakness is 
virtually a confession of imperfection. Perfection 
wants nothing, seeks for nothing, and, therefore, 
neither claims, nor is entitled to sympathy. Hence 
we find, that a perfect character has never succeed^ 
ed on the stage, because he has never excited 
either sympathy or interest. It is only he who is 
subject to all the turmoils and impetuosity c^ the 
passicms, to all the weaknesses and imperfections 
of human nature, that can ever create our sympa- 
thy, or interest us jn his fate.( The most interesting 
character, it is true, is a man endowed by nature 
with a virtuous dii^osition, but carried away, at the 
same time, by ungovernable passions ; but let him 
only. trample upon these passions. and return to his 
original virtuous disposition, and we take no further 
interest in him ; — ^we find he is no object of that 
sympathy, which, to the credit of human nature be 
it spoken, we are unwilling to bestow where it is not 
wanted. But, though such a man, while he yielded 
to his passions, was more interesting than an evil- 
disposed man, actuated by the same passions, the 
most abandoned character would be more inte- 
resting than him, after his return to virtue, pro- 
vided that, with all his abandonment of prin- 
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dple» he w&s subject to passian* There is that in 
the nature of passion^ which leads us to belieyey 
(and our belief is well founded) that whoever 
yields to. it acts blindly at the moment^ whether 
lie be naturally a good or an- evil man. Virtue 
and yice have no affinity whatever with passion, 
the former consisting iti: an inclination to what is 
good^ the latter m a propensity to what is evil. 
Passion, however, is neither good nor evil> virtuous 
nor victoua^ in itself, though yielding to it is 
sometimes a vice, and resisting it sometimes a 
virtue. It is the act of volition which we exer- 
cise, in consenting to the gratification of cei;- 
tain, passions that constitutes vice, for the in^- 
pulse that prompts u& to it can have nothing of 
evil in it, though it prompts to evil. If the in\r 
pulse itself were evil,. God wouhj be the author of 
eyil, becauise we are so constituted as to be subfect 
to these impulses. The virtuous and the vicious 
are, therefore, equally subject to the dominion of 
passion, and when it proves too powerful for them^ 
it leads them blindly along, and extinguishes the 
light of reason at the moment. Hence it is, that 
we have some pity even for the evil-minded man, 
when .we see him obeying, not the dictates of his 
natural and habitual villainy, but those passions 
to which we are purselyes subject, and to which, 
perhaps, we would have equally yielded^ liad we 
l^e^ in his situation. In fact, passion, so far from 

H 
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making a villam appear inot^ detestable, mak^ 
him appear isfiiikely more amiabte^ It shews us^ 
that^ with all his abafidoDment of principle, Be id 
still one of onrselres, subject to the same weak- 
nesses, governed by the same impulses. Passion, 
therefore, humanizes him, makes him approach 
hearer to us, and gives him so strong a claim 
upon our sympathy, that we cannot totally with- 
hold it from him. There can, therefore, be no 
sympathy where there is no passion to excite it : 
deprive this evil-minded man of all his pascSons, 
teach him to act the vill&in coolly and defiberately, 
let him always be governed by selfish and interested 
motives, but never yield, in the slightest degree^ to 
the infihienee of passion, and we instantly sptif n 
him from our presence:^— he is no longer the object 
of our commiseration or pity. ) 
• Neither virtue nor vice, then, can excite our 
sympathy without passion, though we continue to 
respect the one, and to detest the other; buty 
wherever pasmon appears, no degree of vice can 
prevent it from softening our nature, and exdtnng 
our commiseration or pity ; whereas, in hs ab-* 
sence, no degree of virtne can affeet at move 
us. Hence it is, that the evil charaeters in the 
Ptiradise Lost, are more interesting than the good 
characters. Throughout the Paradise Lost, says 
Mr. Payne Knight, **the infernal excite mere 
interest than the celestial personages, because their 
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passions and affections are more violent and ener. 
getic.'** 

How then can it be maintained^, that, for him 
who makes *^no demand upon us for that more 
exquisite degree of sensibility which we find, and 
which we are mortified to find that we do not 
possess^'f' we are more apt to weep and shed 
tears/' — ^for him who thus appears to be placed 
totally above the influence of passion, — ^than for thfe 
mail whose passions and frailties give him the 
strongest claim to our sympathy ? It is surprising, 
at the same time, that Mr. Smith should say^ ^^ his 
firmness perfectly corresponds with our insensibi- 
lity,'* with that want of *^ sensibility which we 
find, and which we are sorry to find that we do not 
possess,** and say^ a few lines after, that, *^ we are 
more apt to weep and shed tears,** for him, ^^ than 
for those who give way to all the weaknesses of 
sorrow.*' If we are insensible to bis suffering, — 
if we find, to our mortification, that we possess n6 
sensibility, how is it we happen *^to weep and 
shed tears ?** Is not this weeping, and are not 

* Analytical Inqairy mto the Prindples of Ta8te.-^P. 362i 

t It is highly UDphilosophic to sapposoj that the want of a&y 
thing can mortify us^ which is not natural to us 5 and, considered 
in a moral point of view, the idea is unworthy the great Architect 
of Nature. The individual who regrets the want of any virtue, 
proves that the virtue is natural to his species, though not to 
himself. 

h2 
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these tears^ some proof of sensibility ? If we ^' make 
no effort, and have no occasion to make any, in 
order to conquer our sympathetic sorrow/ for this 
stoic personage which Mr. Smith describes, how 
can we be told, that " we often struggle to keep 
down our sympathy with the misfortunes of others ?" 
If we " are rather pleased with the sensibility of 
our own heart, and give way to it with compla- 
cence and self approbation^" bow can it be affirmed, 
that "we give way to it only when we cap no 
longer avoid it ?" In a word, how can we be re- 
proached with " our dull insensibility to the mis: 
fortunes of others,** and of our " mortification** in 
.discovering this insensibility ? 

Mr. Smith seems to have been led into all these 
inconsistencies from not distinguishing the conduct 
whicb a person in distress should pursue in pre- 
sence of those, with whose dispositions towards 
him he is already acquainted, from that which he 
should observe in the presence of strangers. In 
the presence of the latter, I agree with him, that 
we sympathize more with the man who makes an 
effort to silence those violent emotions which agi- 
tate and distract him, than with him who whines 
and laments, and claims our sympathy before we 
have an opportunity of knowing who he is, or what 
he is, or whether his misfortunes be merited, and 
the just reward of his villainy, or have resulted 
from the machinations of the crafty against un- 
guarded and unsuspecting innocence. It serves 
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no purpose^ that be makes us acquainted with the 
sad history of his misfortunes : this knowledge^ to* 
hare its proper effect upon us^ must be derived 
from some other souree. We know that, whether 
he tell us truth or falsehood, we cannot credit 
him without rendering ourselves liable to impo- 
sition, and this reflection destroys our sympathy. 
If he does not give himself a good character, we 
see no cause of sympathy : if he does, we instantly 
begin to suspect that the truth is not in him, be* 
cause merit is seldom eloquent in its own praises 
so that, let him act or speak as he wiil, he has 
equally little chance of exciting our sympathy, 
though it is possible for him to excite our pity. 
His only chance, therefore, is to remain silent, like 
those beggars whom we sometimes meet in the 
streets, who address us only by their looks, but 
whose expression and cast of countenance have 
frequently more eloquence in them than the sus^ 
pected represpntatious and rejected addresses of 
those who give the most pitiful history of their 
ipisfortunes. 

But how erroneous is it to confound such peo* 
pie with those who address themselves to their 
friends and enemies. Such people, to act either 
consistently or naturally, must very evid<ently ex- 
press their feelings and sentiments to each of them, 
not only differently from what they would towards 
strangers, but differently from each other. He 
who has a hundred friends, finds himself placed 
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ia a diffemiit: relation to eabh of them. Some are 
above him^ some ^ve bis equals, and some itttik 
below him jn society. To each of those wbo are his 
superiors^ he must express his feelings^ sentimeuts, 
and grievances in a very different mann^r^ because 
the degree of rank which they hold above him^ are 
not only different^ but the relations by which he is 
connected with.them> are different also. Add to 
this, the knowledge he possesses of their tempers^ 
characters^ and degrees of sympathies* If it be 
inconsistent to expect^ that he would treat them all 
in the same manner^ and pay no regard, either to 
their natural tempers, or the relations in which he 
(Stands towards them^' how much more must it be 
to expect, that he would treat them all^ without 
distinction^ like strangers with whom he is con- 
necte(l by no tie, or relation whatever. Let us 
grant him, then, as much greatness and magna- 
nimity of mind as we will, he certainly acts con» 
trary to the laws of human nature, and to the 
influences exercised over us by the different rela- 
tions which connect us with different individuals, 
if he treat them all equally alike, if he hold him- 
self equally independent of them all, claim no 
share in their sympathy, and pay no regard to the 
degrees of friendship or attention which he ex- 
perienced from them, individually, from his finst 
acquaintance with them to the present moment. 
If, to treat them all equally alike, and hold him- 
self equally independent of them all, equally re^ 
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gardksjs of their ccrnimiseratidii and qrmpatby^ be> 
what Mr. Smith calls ^^ magnammity/ I can only 
say, either that he ip mistaken in his use of the term, 
or, that magnanimity is the most worthless, and 
the most despicable acquit'ement of the mind. I 
call it an acquirement, because nature could have 
never generated such a monster: it is the sa^ 
vage ofl&pring of ingratitude and stoic apathy--* 
that apathy which never felt the sweet communioa 
of kindred feelings, which never sympathized in 
the woes of others. The same observations hold 
good with regard to our equals and inferiors, but 
particularly the former. To treat either of them 
like strangers, or to confound the relations by 
which we are connected with them, is to divest 
ourselves of all those influences and impressions 
which nature intiended us to obey, and which we 
always do obey while we retain any vestige of the 
common nature of man. 

But if, to act naturally, we must act differently 
towards all our friends and acquaintences, it 19 
evidrat that our conduct towards those ^Hho are 
our eneniies, or, in any manner accessary to our 
misfortunes^ must be equally so. Indeed^ the dif«- 
fe)ence is here inuch greater than in the former 
case. It is only when the' unfortunate man comes 
in contact with any of those who have been in^ 
strumental in leading him into distress, that those 
> violent bursts of passion,'' of which Mr. Smith 
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speaks/ can properly break forth. To be silent on 
siich an occasion, to look upon the cause and 
author of our misfortunes with perfect sangfroid, 
to shew him that we neither claim his sympathy, 
nor feel sensible of the injuries which we have 
experienced at his hands, is not only contrary to 
the laws of our nature, bat contrary to all those 
feelings and emotions that constitnte true great- 
ness and magnanimity of mind. He who does 
not act lik@ a man, may call himself magnani* 
mous if he will ; but his magnanimity is the mere 
insensibility of a stoic. Magnanimity cannot 
be opposed to the laws of hnman nature ; or, if it 
be> let it be no longer called a virtue. Every 
man should act according to the situation in which 
he is (daoed, 'and the influences which are exer- 
cised over him at the moment. ^^ There is a time 
to laugh/andatime to cry,** and he who can nei- 
ther laugh nor cry at any time, who is always the 
s&me, in whatever situation he is placed, who 
yields to no influence, and tramples upon every 
impalse and law of his nature, may seek, as much 
as he please, to gain ^^ the applause and admira- 
tion which he is about to deserve by the heroic 
magnanimity of his behaviour T or, rather, the 
unmerited applause which Mr. Smith is willing to 
bestow upon him ; but he must never hope to rank 
with those who, while they gain the esteem and 
admiration of t^ world, feel, alternately, aU the 
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paa^tOBS/ emotions^ and sympathies, wliicli the cii* 
caoistances and bituations in which they are placed 
are calculated to excite. 

In fiict, he whose actions differ most from the 
general taatore' of man, is, of all others, the moiM; 
ui^t to excite sympathy or commiseration of any 
kind. In refusing, however, such a man our 
symi»d;hy, we act justly and naturally, because 
such a man is a misanthropist. He who possesses 
the social virtues will always adhere closely to the 
manners of the worlds We caunot differ essentially 
in our conduct from those for whom we have any 
regard, and to whom we find ourselves connected 
by the laws of a common nature. It is only he 
who looks down upon man with contempt, and who 
either regrets that he is of the same species, or be- 
lieves himself possessed of scmie redeeming virtues 
that place him above them, that can divest him- 
self of the social principle, and disregard every 
natural impulse by which they are governed. Such 
a man may deem himself a sage, a saint, or a phi*- 
losopher; but the tragic poet who would bring 
him fonmrd on the stage, and hope ta astonish us 
by the sevmty and inflexibility of his virtues^ can 
have little h<^ of success, or, at least, if he in- 
dulge such a hope, he will find himself diteppointed. 
Dr/ Blair, in his Lecture on Tragedy, has the 
following just and sensible observations on this 
mibject. 
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. ^^ Mixed c^aracters^ such as we meet with in 
the worlds afford the most proper field for display- 
ing^ without any bad effects on morals^ the vicisi- 
situdes of life^ and they interest us the more deeply, 
as they display emotions or passions which we 
have all been c<»iscious of. When such persons 
&U into distrass through the vices of others, the 
subject may be very pathetic ; but it is always 
more instructive when a person has been himself 
the cause of his misfortune, and when his misfor-^ 
tune is occasioned by the violence of passion, or 
by some weakness inddental to human nature ; 
such subjects both dispose us to the deepest sym- 
pathy, and administer useful warnings to us fof 
our own conduct.** 

On the whole, what is real magnanimity of cha- 
racter in the presence of strangers, is perfect sto- 
icism and insensibility in the presence either of 
our friiBnds or enemies. When Macduff hears 
that his wife and children are slaughtered in his 
absence, Shakspeare makes him express himsdf in 
^11 the bitterness of grief, and all tibe vindictive- 
ness of resentment ; but if Mr. Smith's theory of 
l^rmpathy be well founded, he should have sup^ 
ported this misfortune without a iqfurmur, asit is 
only by this ^^ heroic magnanin^ity of behavioi;ir** 
he c^uld ^^ deserve the applause and admiration^ 
4>f mankind. Whether Shakspeare or Mr. Smith 
was the best judge, and whether we should synb> 



{id^this^ .mure with Macduff had be exprnased oei- 
thpr grief nor re^eatment on. hmvmg of the de- 
struction of his wife land children, than we do at 
present, I Jeave the reader to determine* 

If the distinqtion which I hare made betw0€»ft 
the coodnct. proper to be observed hj the vietims 
of distress towards friends^ enemies^ and strangers, 
b^ fonnded in truth, it applies particularly to the 
theatre. Here (Tiery character addresses himself, 
to some person who is immediately or remotely 
related to him, either by accident or design. The 
audience is not supposed to be present, or, at least, 
every character acts and speaks as if there were 
no audience. All the parties, accordingly, attend 
only to their own mutual affections or antipathies, 
friendships or enmities ; and, consequently, each 
of them should act or speak according to the in- 
fluence of the moment, the situation in which he 
is plsujed, or the person or persops to whom he ad- 
dresses hiiQself. Mr, ^n^ith's heroic magfiaQimity 
has, therefore, very sieldom an opportunity of dis^ 
playing itself on the theatre. The characters are 
composed of superiors, equals, or inferior? ; ^nd they 
have all some objept in addressing each other. To 
remain uninfluenced by sQch an object,— 4o express 
their feelings and sentiments as if they were strain 
gerstoeachot^, — ^tospnrn thejympa^hyof frieodii 
and feel unmoved hy the treachery of eneiBie9, 
would, so far from being magnanimity, be the mofit 
hardened insensibility* According to Mr. Smith's 
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tlieory, no person can sympathise with Lear. He 
gives full vent to his passions as they rise in his 
mind, and evinces, thronghout, a total want of that 
magnanimity which is ''so divinely gracefaL" He 
makes no effort to suppress his feelings, or to con- 
ceal his griefs $ and yet I am doubtful whether we 
should have sympathized more with him had he 
done so, than we do when we hear him anbosom 
bimsdf in the following pathetic manner. 



Filial ingratitude ! 



Is it not as if this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? But I'll punish home 3 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night. 
To shut me out! Pour on, I will endure. 
In sach a night as this ! O Regan, Gonerill, 
Your own kind father, whose frank heart gave all. 
O ! that way madness lies ; let me shun that 5 
No more of that. 

Whoever could hear Lear thus express himself 
without being affected^ must be ^^ fit for treasons, 
stratagems/ and spoils/* Yet there is tiot an expres- 
sion that escapes him but shews his weakness, his 
want of fortitudq to combat with the evils by which 
he was encompassed, his total want of that ^^ mag- 
nanimity amidst great distress/' that ^Mmmense 
effort to silence those violent emotions which na- 
turally distract those in his situation /' in a word, 
of that command over himself, which alone, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, makes the most powerful 
appeal to our sympathy. If we are more apt to 
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weep, and slied tears for suqh as se^m toieel^np^ 
thing for themselves than for those who ^ive w£^. 
to all the weakness of sorrow/' why do w^ so en- 
tirely and. completeiy sympathize with the weak- 
ness: of Lear ? Would our. sympathy be greater if 
hVfaad a mone stubborn nature^, a nature that reu^ 
dei'ed.him insensible to the ingratitude of hi^ chil- 
dren ? I doubt it much^ and so^ I believe,, would 
Mr. Smith, if the. question . had been put, to him. 
In fac*t, if Lear had not so lively and acu(;e a sense 
of his children's ingratitude, and if this sense had 
not taken such strong possession of his mind as 
to render him incapable of every manly effort^to 
contend either with the passions by which hcMras. 
distracted, or the difficulties by which he was 8i}f- 
rpunded, in a word, if he had not been the weakest 
of all men, and the best natured of all men, we 
would npt sympathize with . him as we do, mfure 
than with any other tragic character whatever. 
Lear is, perhaps, the greatest example of hum^n 
weakness which stands uppn record in. the histpiy 
of the stage* Hki good-nature was the effect. of 
his weakness, or rather, perhs^ps, his weakness was 
the effect of his good-nature ; for it is certain, tl^at 
good-nature is seldom found connected with the 
sterner and more austere virtues, particularly with 
that magnanimity which is so graceful in the eyes 
of Mr. iSmith. Goo^-nature is chiefly to be found 
in those weak, tender, and sympftthetic Ptin^^:) 
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whode happiness seems to oofisist in the happiness 
of others. It is this weadcness, however^ this ten- 
demess^ this good-nature, this ^' milk of human 
kindniefis,** that appears, of all other virtcies, thti 
most amiable and the most interesting to us, and^ 
consequently, we are less disposed to check our 
sympathies when we behold such Tirtue in dis- 
tress. Whoever is most apt to indulge in sympathy 
for the woes of others, is also most apt to »cite it 
for his own. 

It is evident, then, that neither joj^ nor comedy 
imparts such heartfelt pleasure as we derive fronli 
Tragic representations, — ^firom theluitury ()f sympa-^ 
tbizing in sorrows Hot our ovtrn ; aiid it is equally 
evident, that the softer affections of the heart are 
i^re pleasing, more attractive, and more apt td 
63icite our sympathies, than the sterner and severei^ 
Vktiies, however high they may stand in the eisti- 
matioh df the world, arid however calculated 
f o excite our admiration and surprise. The latter 
Virtues are generally the result of edtication ot 
hx\^ associations, and may, therefore, be more 
properly called virtues of the head than of the 
heart; but the formei^ are the bfftpring of nature 
alone, and cannot be eradicated from the heart of 
#hich they have once taken possession^ though 
they may be considerably influenced and deter- 
mined in their operations by the influence of edu- 
eatioD, situations, and circumstances^ 

V 
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CHAP. Vf . 



JSxaminaHon of Mr 4 burke and Mr. Knight^s Theories. 



BtTHRB, in bi& ^ Sublime and Beaatifal/' has 
many just and ptofouod observations on the source 
of Tragic neas we ; bnt^ like all other theories on: 
the sttbjeet^ the one wbidi he has adopted applies 
ilDtto the remote^ wiginal, bat to tfaeimmediate^or 
^oximate canse^ or ratbn? cans^^ of tfa& j^sBdre; 
When I say tbtf apply to the iniinediad;e or proxl- 
mate^cauieB^ I do not mead tbat they unfold evtm 
tkam; \ b«it that he seems to have confined Mnmlf 

prbdaeed the eflfeot. In the fiist place» file itery 
jmtiy rcjecte tiie suplpositioni which malsefi tkm 
pteasare arise froni ^ the coiotfbrt whieh' ire*, re* 
cam in: eonsidmB^ that do wdAiaxMif at story isf 
no Bwre thast a fictron^^-' and teecjmllyrejeetv 
thiit wlidb maha it ann. fymij^ the conteiapla^ 
tliBi of oar mm frcedbm. firdni tibe efils wheeh wei 
see repjuented.'' The reasonsifiich be asdgns for 
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rejecting these theories are worth quoting. " I 
r am afraid/' he says, *' it is a practice much too 
\ common, in inquiries of this nature, to attribute 
/ the cause of feelings which merely arise from the 
mechanical construction of our bodies^ or from 
the natural frame and constitution of our minds, - 
to certain conclusions of the reasoning faculty on 
the objects presented to us, for I should imagine, 
that the influence of reason, in producing our pas- 
sions, is nothing near so extensive as it is com- 
monly believed." 

It is curious to percme so profound and meta- 
physical a writer venturing to acknowledge his 
suspicions, tlat ^^the influence of reason, in pro- 
ducing our passions, is nothing near so extensive 
as it is commonly believed.*" Had Burke ventured 
a step further, and said decidedly, that reason had 
no influence whatever in producing our passbns, 
he would have, asserted a fact which no weight of 
authority could disprove, however bold osmd soep- 
tical it might appear. to those who have not iearn*- 
ed to distinguish between reason and feelii^. In 
fecty the only influence which .reason possesses . 
over our feelings, is that of moderating, or supress^. 
ing them altogether. Accordingly, a man who, 
while he witnesses a scene of distress, begins to 
reflect on his.own happiness. in being free from it, 
is infinitely less moved, and less interested in the . 
fate of the suffering victim, than he who, while 
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he indulged in all those feelings which . the scene 
before him is calculated to excite^ makes no • re- 
flection whatever^ but what unconsciously arises 
from his sympathy with the distressed. 

Burke does not confine the pleasure derived 
from Tragic sources to the stage. . Real distress, 
he thhiks/is a source of still greater pleasure than 
the mere imitation of it ; and hence he infers, that 
the nearer the imitation approaches the reality^ 
the; more powerful is its effect. In no case, how- 
•^yer, does he admit imitative disti'ess to produce 
•equal - pleasure with that which it , represents* 
^* Choose," he says, '* a day to represent the most 
sublinie and affecting tragedy we have; and ap** 
point the: most favourite actors^ spare.no cost upon 
the (doeiiQS and deicoi*ations ; unite the greatest . efr 
fqrts of poetry, painting, and music; and when 
you have coUeoted your audience, just at the mo- 
ment when their minds are erect with expectation, 
let it be reported that a state criminal of high 
rank is to be executed in the adjoining square; in 
; a moment the emptiness of the theatre would de- 
' monatrate the comparative weakness of the imita- 
tive artSi aind proclaim the triumph of real sym- 
pathy.*'* Here,, then, the sole pleasure we receive 
1fe attributed to sympathy; but, as I have already 
fifaewn, so far as our pleasure is of a sympathetic 
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character, this pleasure does hot arise from a 
sympathetic emotion, but is the sympathetic emo- 
tioD itself .But are we certain that this abaudoa- 
ment of the theatre is the effect of sympathy ? 
Indeed, there seems to be very strong reasons for 
thinking otheiidse ; the strongest of which per- 
haps is, that people of the most tender and sym- 
pathetic natures are not those who go most fre- 
quently to witness executions. I believe there are 
few people of exquisite feelings who can endure 
such spectacles, and yet, where are we to look for 
sympathy if not among them ? Besides, why is our 
propensity to behold executions so generally looked 
upon as a reproach to U8> if it aiise from sympathy ? 
Why are even those who delight in such spectacles 
unwilling to avow their propensity ? Why should 
We confide more in a person to whom such scenes 
are insupportable, than in him who goes to an ex- 
ecution with as keen an appetite as he does to his 
dinner? These, certainly^ seeni to be intuitive 
proofs, that we Ippk upon such men as persons d 
no sympathy whatever. It is possible, however, 
as will hereafter appear, to possess sympathy, and 
yet feel inclined to witness executious ; but it isnot 
possible to possess it in any very high degree.. Mr. 
Knight ascribes the abandonment of the theatre, 
in the case supposed by Burke^ to curiosity, mot to 
sympathy. '^ Would not the sudden appearance,** 
he says, ^^ of any very renowned foreign chief or 
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potentate in the adjoining square^ equally empty 
the benches of the theatre? I apprehend that it 
would^ and cannot bnt suspect^ that even a bottte 
conjurer^ a flying witch, or any other miraculous 
phenomenon of the kind, being announced trith 
sufficient confidence to obtain belief, would have 
the same effect/' It is extremely difficult to meet 
with a writer who can: avoid contradicting him- 
self; the moment he enters into the arena of pole- 
mics, simply, because in all our controversies, we 
are, in general, more desirous of victory, than of 
the elucidation of what is obscure, or the discovery 
of what is unknown. Mr. Knight takes eveiy 
opportunity of opposing his own opinions to those 
of Burke, though it is difficult to conceive why he 
f :"' V should have singled him out from all other writers 
on the subject of taste. He tells us him^lf, that 
his rjeasbn for exposing Burke's ^' philosophical 
absurdities'' is, that they have '^ been since adopt- 
ed by others, and made to contribute so largely to 
the propagation of bad taste/* It would be diffi- 
cult to point out any writer, whose pbilosophica^ 
principles ar^ less calculated to promote ^^bad 
taste,*' than Burke's ; for, as Mr. Knight himself 
acknowledges, ^ his fielings were generally rights 
ev€n where his judgment was most wrong.'* A 
man's judgment, however, can never be wrong, 
Utiere his feelings are right, unless he depart from 
them, and suffer his judgment to be directed by 

i2 
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that of dthei*s. This was not the case with Burke: 
he always thought for himself, and never submitted 
to the bondage of authority, except where autho- 
rity and I'eason seemed to confirm each other. 
Burke, however, is frequently in error ; but if I 
may now venture an opinion, which I shall pirove 
in another place, Mr. Knight is more frequently 
so ; and, what is worSe, his errors are of ^a much 
more dangerous chairacter, and more calculated 
*' to contribute to the propagation of bad taste.*' 
This truth I hope to make evident in my work on 
the '^ Sublime and Beautiful ;** not that I intend 
to advocate Burke's principles, nor yet, that I feel 
a desire to expose Mr. Knight's ; but that truth 
requires of me to point out the different influences 
which the adoption of their systems would have on 

9. 

the cultivation of taste. I admire Mr. Knight's in- 
tellectual powers and energy ; but lie is always too 
rapid to be correct, and his feelings seem to be of 
too energetic a character to discriminate the lighter 
shades and more delicate affections of human na- 
ture, qualities which Burke possessed in a very emi- 
nent degree. In ascribing the abandonment of the 
theatre, in the present instance, to curiosity, Mr, 
Knight abandons the very first principle On which 
he founds Tragic pleasure. The fact is, that he 
sets out, like Burke, with ascribiug the pleasure 
to sympathy; but the moment he came in. con- 
tact with the latter, h& forgot that he had ever 
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miide sympathy the cause of the pleasure, 
seems to hq-ve been under an impression^ that 
Burke and he could never happen to think alike^ 
or^ rather, that .whatever theory the former adopt* 
ed, it must necessarily be erroneous^ and that he, of 
necessity^ was bound to adopt a different one. Ac- 
cordingly, when he found Burke ascribing Tragic 
pleasure to sympathy, he contradicts him, and 
ascdbes it to curiosity, forgetting, that he had, in 
the very preceding page, ascribed it to sympathy 
himself. I shall quote his own words. '' When 
we see others suffer, we naturally suffer with them, 
though not in the same degree, nor even in the 
^ame modes ; for those sufferings which we should 
most dread personally to endure, we delight to 
^ee exhibited, or reptqsented, though not actually 
lendured by others ; and, nevertheless, this delight 
i^ertainly arises from sympathy T Who could think, 
(that, in the veiy i^xt page, he should attribute as 
much' of the effect. to curipsity as to sympathy, 
simply because he wished to break- a lance with 
Burke? Indeed, fropi the instances he has g^ven 
of the " bottle conjurer,"' and " flying witch,** he 
i^ipears to rrfer the entire of the efifect to curiosity 
^one. 

But what is this curiosity, to which Mr. Knight, 
and so many other writers^ ascribe such wonderful 
effects? In my opinion, those who ascribe effects 
to curiosity^ ascribe them to nothing at all ; and if 
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8o^ they must necessarily be wrongs for ex nihih 
nihil Jit Curiosity is either a feeling, an idea^ or 
an act of volition within ns^ or it is softil^thing 
without us which creates feelings^ ideas^ or yoli<- 
tions within us. It must be one or other of these, 
because these embrace every jthing in nature, of 
which we have any knowledge. Let ris see, then, 
which of these it is, and we shall be better able to 
perceive, whether it be as prolific in its effects as it 
is generally supposed. 

Curiosity cannot be volition, because we may 
will to do a good . or an evil act, which We htfve 
done frequently befcH'e. This cannot be the eflbet 
of curiosity, because it has novelty always f^i^ its 
object. And even when we will to do som^thiifg<, or 
to see something, wWch we havti never done or 
seen before, the propensity Which impels us to it, 
is different from that act of mind which indulges 
the propensity, as this act may J[>e exercised in 
t)pposition to, 'as well as inv aocorcfemce t^ith, the 
propensity. A man mky will on' fbd sfite of feaMtt^ 
as we]l as on the side of his' propeni^ties, when 
they happen to be at variance; so that he mfeiy wiM 
to do what he has no propensity oi^ inclination to 
do; and he may will not to do, what he- has ^^ 
strong propensity for doilig. If <^wk>si(y, f^n, 
be any thing within us, it most be a l^itig^ or an 
idea; Now, aH our feelings and id^s ai*e pity- 
duced by something withoiilt u6, for Wa oannot pei^ 
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oeive, unless there be something to he perceived ; 
and it is this something, consequently, that creates 
the perc^tion^ or idea, in us. Neither can wf 
feel^ unless there be scmiething to ma^e an impres- 
sion upon us, 90 that^ whether curiosity be a feeir 
ing or an idea> it must, in (utfaer case, be an effect 
produced by something without us. The effects^ 
therefore^ tha^ are said to result from curiosity, 
should he attributed, not to any principle or fa<> 
culty ci our nature/ which we designate by that 
imme, but to the externfil influence by which it is 
pt^oduced. AljL our feelings, like that of curiosity, 
Are simple effects, or impressions made upon us; 
and, consequently, the causes by which they are 
produced, are the real causes of the influea^ep 
whiidi they possess over us. According to the d^ 
iprees of energy with whiph these cftuses aat'upoa 
us^ we afe, more or less powerfully prompted to 
action, sp that the feeling which we call curiosity, 
is strong or weak according to the strength or 
weakness of the influence by which it is excited^ 
This would not be the case, if curiosity were a 
principle, or faculty in our nature wbipb could. 9fit 
upcHi us, independently of any external influence. 
Tbe fa$t is, that curiosity is the mere creature of 
chance : it is alive to day and dead to-morrow. Its 
existence depends on circomstances, and wheo 
these cirounastances do not occur, curiosity is to^ 
tally extinct. Why, then, do we attribute to ouri^ 
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osity, what we ought to attribute to the dream- 
stance by which it is immediately excited i for, if 
this circdmstance did not exist, neither woald the 
curiosity be felt. The truth of these obsenratioiis 
will appear obvious from the case before ui. Mr. 
Kxkight says, that the report of '^ any very re- 
nowned foreign chief, or potentate, appearing in the 
neighbouring square, would equally empty the 
benches.** Now, if it be mere curiosity that emp- 
ties the benches, the report of any foreigner having 
just come over, and appearing in the square, would 
produce the same effect, because the one would 
be as novel an object as the other. Yet, no per^ 
^on would quit . the theatre to go see a person of 
whom he never heard any thing before, - thougli it 
is obvious that such a person would be a more 
liovel object than he of whom we had some know- 
ledge by public report. The sight of a novel ob- 
ject has, therefore, little influence over us, so far 
as regards its mere novelty: it is tome circum- 
6tance connected with the object, and of which we 
have ialready some knowledge, that creates the 
interest, and it is to this circumstance, not to the 
inere curiosity which it excites, that we must at- 
tribute the effect, or, in other words, the impres- 
sion made upon us. Tlie fact is, as will hereafter 
appear, that whatever- produces a strong sensation 
in us, gives us pleasure, and therefore we feel no 
desire whatever of seeing a strange object, unless 
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we antecedently know^, that this objei^ U dstleu-» 
lated to produce a strong sensatioQ. 

The pleasure which we derive from Tragic reprei 
sentatioDS cannot^ therefore^ be attributed' to cnri^ 
osity or sympathy^ both of which are modifications 
of feelkig^ produced by external influences^' but to 
a certain law in our nature^ that strongly attached 
us to all powerful sensations, where th6 pteasui^ is 
not impeded by three circumstances, which' shall 

be hereafter mentioned. 

. One of the instances produced by Bui'ke hini^ 
self, clearly shews, that this pleasure does notarise 
from sympathy. ''This noble capital,'* hesays^ 
''the pride of England and of Europe, I b^ievd 
no man is so strangely wicked as to desire to see 
destroyed by a conflagration, or an eartliqiliake^ 
though he should be removed himself to the greatest 
' distance from the danger. But suppose such a 
fatal accident happened, what numbers from all 
parts would crowd to see the ruins, and amongst 
them many who would have been content never 
to have seen London in its glory/' Surely, we 
cannot suppose, that those who would not wish to 
see London in its glory, would feel any sympathy 
on the occasion ; but supposing they did, an alter* 
ation in the circumstance will prove, that they 
would rim equally to see the ruins of London, 
where no sympathy could possibly excite them to 
it. Let us suppose, then, that the legislature 
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deemed it necessary to reai0fe the seat of gQV^ro** 
ment to some oiher part of England^ that tJmf 
bnilt another city, eqiial to it in extrat and ac- 
commodation^ that they removed all the inba^ 
faitants of London to this new city^ and gaw 
them the same ri^ts^ privilege, and advahtages 
which they enjoyed before; that after having tbns 
completed their views^ they found it conducive to 
the national prosperity of the country to destroy 
London^ and^ accordingly^ committed . it ta tfaf 
flalQes, having first removed from it every thing of 
value^ either to the nation at large, or to the^citlpens 
ia pairticular: I would ask, mrhether, after ef^ 
tbiBg having been thus arranged for the gasberal 
good, the ruins of London would not still be a 
spectacle capable of attracting thousands of spe^t 
tatorsy-^whether those who came to see it, in the 
case supposed by Burke, would not now come to 
see it also, though there could be no motive for 
sympathy whatever, as in this case, there is not 
an iadiiridual with whom we could sympathise* 
£f ery citizen is as ha^py as before, and, therefore, 
w«e bave nothing to sympathise with but mute 
waib, demoUshied houses, and public buHdiuga in 
rums, wb&ch, aa they can neither feel pain, mwt 
respond to our symjAtfaiesi cannot, conso^uently, 
easeaAe &em. Ilbe .pteasiire, then, resulting firom 
the vidw aS these ruins could not be the effect of 
sympathy^ nor, as I have alceady shewn, eoidd it 



be theteffeotof cuHbBity; for tbo90iwbOk«pient tb^ 
lifei in liQiidoD^ and urere peffdotly acquainted 'mib 
enerjr street in it,'Wonld be mom powi^rfaUyJui* 
peUsd.tO'CxmteiiipIafe its ruias, th9;n the ru|ii9 of 
sdmb insignificant village whioh tbey never i^Wi 
w.bcdsrd of .before, tfaougb the iatter.must neoest 
earily be a nlatter of greater cariosity tPtbem 
-tkantiieifoniier. ' 

Neitiier. cariosity ^ddx dympathy, tben^ esya b« 

the kia^e w origiBalstinree of Tragio pleasure. A$ 

^r. Kqigiat; hamevev,\Borge%ting that he bad ever 

ixradedabypiartof this pleasure^eUbtf taiQ^pe^by 

-orvcuriostty^ adopts a new^ tbeoty 09 the subjepl^ 

ita8:bat4Mroper to enquire^ whether^ iq asceodii^ 

ito a higher(£UMsrce» be ba^ dl^c^vei'ed that mtyster 

ricaiR'^iuiitain> of whiob we are m pwsiiiUt 

~ After gbtting rid. of sympathy m^ outiosity s^UiCh 

|[6tber, having, no doubt, forgot tbat.b^ bad attri- 

-bateid to'thent any portion of the pleasu^re arisiog 

fvom.' Tragic scenesi, Mii Knigbt^'ad)^ts a ibecfliy, 

totally different from all his predecessors* Hip 

ideas >6ii/ the subject ' seem to bO: perfi^etly Qi:igiilal^ 

-at least! could discover no tvaoe of tb^m ip ^y 

'foi^mar writer. Originality bias freqpQutty spmie 

aiei^it, .even< when it is unsupported. l^tri»tb« im it 

requibei' not only c^isideraibleJIi^nwty, but a 

' boilsklerablie eicerciaei of mind to acrive at oertain 

' ideas, though they ai^e ultimately: found to bemene 

t^ineras qi the undttrstandiiig. Tim ravicfgs of a 
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man of genius are but Bttle allied to mental im- 
becility. Mr. Knight's theory is ingenioiis, but 
this is its highest merit ; for the feelings of which 
Tragic pleasure is composed, emanate from a 
much more general cause than that to irhidi he 
traces them. The cause he assigns will certainly 
account for some portion of this pleasure, and so 
will each particular cause assigned by each parti- 
cular writer on, the subject ; but, until we disco- 
ver a cauise that embraces all the causes 1^ which 
it is produced, we can never discover die primary 
source of which we are in pursuit, and which alone 
will account for the aggregate of pleasures derived 
fi*om Tragic representations, in the same manner 
^s the general law of attraction, accounts for ail 
the particular laws of motion. Before this general 
iaw was discovered, the theories of all the ancient 
philosophers, however ingenious, were miavoidabfy 
erroneous, and so must all theories be, whose bases 
<are not as extensive as the supei^tructures which 
they uphold. 

Mr. Knight derives the pleasure of wfaidi we 
are in search from *^ the energies and violent ef- 
forts displayed in feats of strength, courage, and 
dexterity, or the calm energies of vittoe, . called 
jforth by the exertions of passive fortitude.'' He 
tells us this is the delight which the Romans took 
in the fights of ^ gladiators, that it is still the 
source of our^^deUght in codc-fighting, bull-'bait- 
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iagf bttll*feasts> and boxiag-intftcfaes ; and ;evei| 
traces to it our propensity to witness the execution 
of criminals. If particular instances of this kind 
could tend to confirm Mr. Knight's tbeo;y^ be 
might adduce some hundreds more ; but thpqs^ds 
of instances would be quoted to no purpose^ if it 
can be shewn, that a part, at least, of the pleasfu^ 
which we enjoy, cannot, by any torture of argur 
ment or of expression, be traced either to the active 
or passive energies of the mind. The fact, how^ 
ever^ is; that if even this could not be shewn, than 
which nothing is easier, it will still be found, tb^ 
we never sympathize, in any one instance, with 
enexgy alone, abstracted from the motives by 
which these energies are called into action ; aiid 
that our sympathies are influenced by these mo^ 
.tives a hundred-fold more than by the . energies 
themsdves. 

If a daring, active, and intrepid villain at.^ck 
three men, and succeed by mere personal sl^ength 
and dexterity to rob them, after a short scu^$, do 
all our sympathies and feelings arise frqni) or pwe 
tl^eir existence to, the superior energies exerted by 
this desperado, and do we feel more pleasure, in 
seising him successful, than we would in seeing 
him d^eated ? I doubt whether any one cpuld 
enjoy sudi a triumph, except a chip of the same 
block. We sympathize, then^ not with energies 
akme, but with motives also; and the inteipest^ex- 
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lilted by the tatter^ h, beyond all eomparksoif, 
greater than the former. This will appear stlH 
stronger, if we reverse the former case, and snp^ 
pose three robbers to attack one honest man. If 
«iieh an individual should prove successful against 
his adversaries, how strongly are our sympathies 
excited . in his favour : we seem, by the force of 
sympathetic affection, to assist him in every exer- 
tion of strength which he puts forth : our verjr 
bodies are unconsciously put in motion ; we recede 
at every blow that is made at him, as if aimed at 
ourselves ; we incline forward when his adversaries 
bend beneath his strokes, and seem t6 invigorate 
bis arm by Exerting all the energies of our own". 
Every miction in his body produces a similar one 
in ours, without being in the least conscious of the 
offensive and defensive attitudes which we invo- 
luntarily assume by the force of sympathetic affeo- 
lion. Hie apparent cause of these strong sympa- 
tbiies, are the energies. which he displays^ but the 
least change in the circumstance convinces us, 
that they ai'e not tlie real cause ; for all our sym^ 
pathy for him would immediately vanish, if we 
knew him to be a murderer or highwayman. Every 
change, consequently, in the motives, produces i 
corresponding change in our feelings, so that our 
sympaltfaies are but little influenced by energies or 
exertions, con&ndercd abstractedly by themselves. 
If we imagine, however, that we have now a 
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clue to the cause of our pleasure^ kxkd that all ad&tes 
from the motives that call our energies mto acdon^ 
we will find ourselves mistaken, and that, as Lord 
Kaimes expresses it^ on a different occasion, ^' the 
variety of nature is not so easily reached." The 
motives that engage men in action have not greater 
influence over us^ than the circumstances in which 
they are placed ; a &ct which will inlmediately 
si^>ear5 if we only change the latter, witfaotit 
making any change in the former. If all our 
pleasure arise from the motives, if is obvious; 
that while they remain Unchanged, no alteration 
of circumstances can disturb it ; but, as every 
change of cirdumstance increases or diminishes 
the impressions which we feel, though the motives 
remain unchanged, our sympathies cannot b6 
sotely refiw»red either to the motives or to the cxr* 
eumstances, but to the combined influence of both. 
If a robber attack three boys, bow much stronger 
is the interest we take in their fate, than in that of 
three men who should happen to be placed in their 
i^t^tion, tfiough the motive by which the robbei^ 
Was actuated in attacking both^ was identically 
the i^me, namely, to strip them of whatever they 
possessed^ and though the motives by which the 
boys would be actuated to defend themselves 
would be the Same with the men, namely, the 
preseirvation of their lives and property. If, instead 
of'bo^s, three aged men, or three helpless females. 
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were attacked^ the impressions would assume a 
new character in each; and^ in all these cases, 
the impressions made by the energies exerted, con- 
sidered without regard to the circumstances or 
motives, would be scarcely worth taking into con* 
sideration. 

I am also inclined to think, that Mr. Knight is 
mistaken in some of the instances which he ha9 
quoted in support of his theory, though, if they 
had been all correct, they would have proved no- 
thing, for the reasons I have just now assigned. 
He says, we delight in executions, only because 
we ^^ all delight in beholding exertions of energy, 
and all feel curiosity to know in what modes or 
degrees those exertions can be displayed under 
the awful circumstances of impending death.** The 
i pnly energy that can be displayed by him who is 
entering upon eternity, is mental energy, or, what 
Mr. Knight calls ^^ passive fortitude;** for physical 
energies are only exerted by him who hopes to de- 
rive some advantage from the exertion. But mere 
resignation has not the attraction of bringing 
thousands together ; and it might be impossHile 
lo distinguish, in the human countenance, the for- 
titude or resignatipn of a man condemned to 
death, from that of a man who lost his entire pro- 
perty at law. If the resignation of both proceed 
from religious impressions, it would present the 
same calm and tranquil aspect in each ; yet no 
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otit would go a hundred paces to witness the pas- 
sire fortitude of the one^ while thousands would 
go miles to witness the final exit of the other. It 
is noty then^ a display of mental fortitude that in- 
duces us to visit an execution^ but the awful and 
powerful sensations produced by the circumstances 
in which the criminal is placed^ and the terrific 
associations with which it is eternally connected. 
If the fortitude to which Mr. Knight alludes be a 
hardened contempt of death, I trust there are few 
who would sympathize with such blasphemous 
heroism. 

The energies of active and passive fortitude 
ate so far from being sufficiently general to sup« 
port Mr. Knight's theory^ that he is obliged to ex- 
tend the application of the term to quite an op- 
posite meaning, so that energy becomes^ in bis 
hands^ something with which we are quite unac- 
quainted. ^' It matters not, indeed/' he says^ 
" whether these eiier^es be displayed in suflfering 
or acting:'* accordingly^ he makes tender love as 
energetic as the atrocious ambition of Lady Mac- 
beth. I suspect Mr. Knight is mistaken in consi- 
dering love to be an energy; or energy and suf- 
fering to be at all allied with each other. There 
can be no energy in yielding to an impression 
made upon us ; for the impression is made, and 
the emotion which it produces felt, without our 
act or consent. The passion of love is excited in 
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US, not by energies of our own, hut by the pre-s 
sence of the object which produces the impression ; 
and,.so far is the passion from requiring any energy 
or eiSbrt on our part, that we are frequently unable 
to resist it. The only energy we can exert in a 
love affair, is that of resisting the passion ; for, in 
yielding. to it, there can be none required : on the 
contrary, it frequently huffles all our energies tQ 
resist it ; and if that be called an energy which 
we cannot avoid, and which forces itself upon us, 
whether we will or will not, it is certainly an enteV" 
gy not in us, but in that invisible power which 
notonly triumphs over us, butenchains all theener- 
gies which we are capable of exerting against it. I 
agree^ indeed, withMr. Knight in calling fortitude, 
in suffering, an energy ; butT cannot agree with 
him in calling it '^ passive fortitude,'* for to call 
any thing passive an energy, is a contradiction in 
terms. He has been led into this mistake from 
not distinguishing between misfortune, and its in- 
fluence on the mind. The man of fortitude yields 
to misfortune as well as the coward, when he can 
no longer resist it; but then he does not yield to 
its influence. The coward yields to both, and is, 
therefore, perfectly passive. But he who supports 
the same equanimity of mind in adversity as in 
prosperity, cannot be passive, because it require^ 
the greatest energies of whiqh human nature is 
capable to resist the infli^ence of adversity so com- 
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pletely as to preserve the soul ealni and unruffled 
amidst the severe trials to which it is exposed. 

The adoption of an erroneous theory generally 
leads a writer into inconsiste^ncies and arguments 
that destroy each other : while he has his eye atten-^ 
tively fixed on the theory which he seeks to esta- 
blish^ all his arguments quadrate with each other^ 
and though they are erroneous, they are, systema-^ 
tically so ; but in a treatise of any length, the mind: 
cannot be so vigilant as to attend always to the 
main proposition or propositions, on which the 
whole theory rests ; and when this happens, it iis 
apt to glide insensibly into truth and nature, not 
aware that this adoption of truth is either subver- 
sive of the doctrine which it seeks to establish, or. 
at least, that it leads to conclusions which must 
necessarily expose the fallacy on which it rests. 
Mr, Knight, for whose correct taste and critical 
discrimination I profess the highest respect, over- 
turns the entire of his theory on the Source of 
Tra^c Pleasures, by an admission which he un- 
warily made in comnlenting on a passage in Aris- 
totle. " In tragedy," he says, " it is not the actual 
distress, but the motives for which it is endured^ 
the exertions which it calls forth, and the senti- 
ments of heroism, fortitude, constancy, or tender- 
ness, which it, in consequence, displays^ that pro- i 
duce the interest, and awaken all the exquisite and \. 
delightful thrills of sympathy.'* Here, then. We 
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find many other sources of Tragic Pleasure^ be- 
sides the exertion or energy which distress calls 
forth ; and^ what is completely subversive of all 
that he has written on the subject, these sources 
lead us to innumerable others^ in which no trace 
of energy can be discovered. If^ accorcKng to 
himself^ sentiments of heroism^ fortitude^ con* 
stancy^ apd tenderness^ be sources of Tragic Plea- 
sure^ so must also sentiments of generosity^ pity^ 
resignation^ mildness^ sensibility, sympathy, subli- 
mity, fear, hope, joy, sorrow, and all the pasi^ons 
that ever agitated the human breast. Instead^ 
then, of confining Tragic Pleasures to the display 
of strong energies, innumerable other sources are 
disclosed to us, from which this pleasure may pro- 
ceed, in many of which, the characteristic feature 
119 absence of energy, as fear, mildness, sorrow, re- 
idgnation, and all the passive affections of the hu- 
man breast. Besides, if it be not the actual dis* 
tress that moves us, but the motives for which it is , 
endured, what energy can there be in motives ? All 
motives have their existence independent of us. If 
I go and fight the enemies of my country, my mo- 
tive for doing so is to defend its rights and liberties 
against foreign usurpation ; hut this motive has 
its existence independent of me, and would con- 
tinue to exist whether I fought or staid at home. 
I was not. accessary to the attempt made on the 
fibeities of my country: it was not brought about 
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by my contrivance ; and th^efore I bad no coa* 
cerh init; but still it is the motive that leads me 
to action, and it would be a motive even tbougb 
I neglected to perform the duty which it required 
at my bands. There can be no energy^ then^ in 
motives^ because there is nothing in them in which 
we can claim a share^ and, consequently, the inte^ 
rest whidi they excite cannot be ascribed to ener- 
gy. Mr. Knight himsdf admits this truth after- 
wards, not relucting, that it was in direct opposi- 
tion to what he here asserts. His theory, as we 
faaive already seen, consists in deiiving all our Tra^ 
gic Pleasures fxma^i^ Ms^pk^^of strong energies 
oF^ionsfandtodothis more eflfectually, he telfe" 
lis, that the interest excited in many of the scenes 
in Shylock, does not arise from his hatred or ma- 
lignity, but the energies which resulted from them. 
r^The pli^sure, then, does not a^se from the cause^ 
[but from the effect ; though we are told above, that^. 
It is not the effect, but the cause or motives that 
awaken our sympathies. A similar contradiction 
occurs where Mr, Knight traces the pleas^ire we . 
derive from witnessing executions, not to the suf-. ; 
ferings endured, in which, he says, ^* we take no . 
delight, but to the heroism or gallantry of the per- j 
son executed." How can we reconcile this to the / 
, assertion, that ^^ it is not the actual distress, but 
I the motive for which it is endured, tha^t produce 
the interest/* At one tiai^ we are told it is the 
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motive that affects us ; at aQ(M;her^ that it is the 
heroism and energy elicited by the motive. Such 
are the inconsistencies that necessarily cling to all 
erroneous theories. 

I know of no theory that can account for the 
interest excited by Leiu''s madness. It is. not, 
surely^ the energy which it dbplays that produces 
this intertot, for it was the result of weakness, 
not of energy. Had Lear more fortitude, of mind 
4;o endure his misfortunes, . he would not have 
yielded to lunacy, and, therefore the most strained 
xeasoning canuot^ associate it with energy or he- 
roism of mind. Yet, it is infinitely more interest- 
ing than the heroism of Macbeth, and even in the 
latter, it is not his courage or heroism that affects 
.us at all, but the strong agitation of mind to which 
he was constantly a victim* Is there apy thing in 
all Macbeth that excites a deeper interest than the 
; following celebrated passage r 

Is this a dagger wbicU I see before me. 

The handle towards my hand ? Come let me clutch thee : 

I have thee not^ and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ? Or art tfaoa but a 

A dagger of the mind -, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet in form as palpable 

As this which tiow I draw. 

Thou marshallest me the way that I was going > 

And such an instrument I was to ose. 
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»•••«. I see thee still. 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. 

Here the whole interest is excited by the fears 
and terrors of Macbeth ; for how attribute energy 
to a man whose fears cr^te images or instruments 
of destruction^ th^t existed only in his own mind ? 
Yet these fears are n^re interesting to us than the 
boldest display of personal courage and mental 
energfy, or the noblest descriptions of the ^^ dignity 
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CHAP. VIL 



fFhether imaginary ^ produce, at any timty a more potcr^ 
erftil impMs^on thafi real, tliitrest t and, if so, under 
what Htcumsiances can such art effect take place t 



I HAVE had several times occasion to observe^ that 
the emotions produced by real objects^ circum- 
stances^ and situations^ and consequently, by real 
jHstress^ are more intense — ^more strongly felt — 
than those caused by objects or circumstances that 
owe their existence to the mind. In the foregoing 
chapter, however, I called the universality of this 
assertion into doubt^ and shewn, that it is not 
sympathy that induces us to abandon the theatre 
in order to witness an execution. It will, there- 
fore, be proper to examine this subject a little far- 
ther, and ascertain^ whether imaginary distress 
produce, at any time, a more intense sensation 
than that which arises from real suffering. If so> 
it will be necessary to ascertain when, and under 
what particular circumstances, the copy makes a 
more powerful impression than the original. The 
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first part of our enquiry caa be determined by 
estperienee alonei and admits of no reasomc^ 
whatever. If we discover, from our own feelingsj 
that imaginary distress produces, at any time^ a 
more powetful sympathy than real suffering;, no 
speciOosness of reasoning can disprove the &ct : 
if sympathy with the latter, be invariably felt the 
stronger, all arguments would be absurd, that 
would ajttempt to pi;ove thejconttary. Feeling, and 
feeling only, can decide in ihoth oases. What; 
then, do our feeliiigs tell us J .... 

^' A prhice,"" says the antHotof LeUres sttr i'hutr 
ginattouy ^^ not less distinguished by the t^eetness 
df hiii character, and the amiability of his mind, 
than by his passion for the fine arts, observed to me 
lately, without being able to accuse me, I fodieve, of 
being less sensible tbati others, ^^ I* am frequently 
distotisfied K^ith myself, in finding that I am tnore 
keaily affectbd by a beantiful Tragic * scene, or 
fine j^ee of mnsic, tiian I would have been by 
the very misfi>rtnne which this cotnpoi^on pic- 
tured to my Iniiid, or of which it expressed ' the 
s^itiments.'* The author of this little ele^;ant 
work conf^iies to his frii^nd, that he found him^ 
sdf frequently aflfected in a similar manner ; and 
so, I believe, will all people admit, who are in the 
habit of consulting, at the moment, or subsequently 
calling to mind their feelings upon such occasions. 

With wliat indifference^i aitd absence of sym- 
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pathy, do we read in the public papers of general 
engagements^ massacres^ &c. The newB of the 
battle of Waterloo was heard, in this- cotintry, 
with a great deal of interest ; but it was not an 
interest arising from sympathy with the sufferers. 
It produced a strong, public sensation^ arising, 
partly from the glory which the nation acquired 
from it ; partly from the satisfaction which it cre- 
ated in reflecting on the public, and, consequently, 
the individual advantages which would arise from 
being rid of an expensive and perilous war ; partly 
from the greatuess and suddenness of the event ; 
partly from the important changes Which it was 
ejtpiected to make in the political, commercial, and 
agricultural aspect of Europe; partly from the 
partictOar modes of thinking of the different indi- 
viduals whom it affected, the changes which theie 
great, public revolutions would produce in thdr 
particular situations, Tclations, and interests^-*- 
the increase or decrease of influence, wealtli, and 
power, which was likely to result from it, to each 
of them individually ; and, in particular instances, 
partly from influences, associations, situaticMos, 
and circumstances, which can be specified only by 
those who were placed in, or affected by, them. 
In all this co-operation of causes and circumstances, 
sympathy had no share. The deaths of so many 
brave men excited only a general feeling of regret, 
for sympathy can be excited only by mental in- 
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fiuenceS; or, to explain myself more clearly, we 
sympathize not with sepsible appearances where 
they are unconnected with mind. If I maet a 
person who lies beaten and wounded in a most 
cruel manner, on the road, I may pity, but I can- 
not :.syiptpathize .in his sufferings, while there is 
nothing to. excite my sympathy but mere wounds 
and bruises. I must first know something of the 
man's mind and disposition ; — ^I look in his face ; — 
•I waich the expression of his countenance to see 
4f I can recognize from the manner in which he 
endures his sufferings, the character of his mind. 
This i can, do, sometimes, from a single look ; but 
it must be the look of htm who deserves my sym- 
pathy. There is an expression,— ran eloquence in 
:^e Lntenance of a virtuous and wall dbpoKd 
mind, which the man who is imbued with no 
sense of virtue, no softness or amiability of feeling, 
can ever assume in such situations. In our 
great commerce with the world, we are frequently 
imposed upon by those who assume a character 
that does not bdong to them ; but this they ca^n 
do only while the mind is at. ease, and not even 
thep, until they are long practised in the art of 
assuming virtues which they do not feel. The 
.mask falls off> however, and their mimic powers 
.entii*ely fail them, when they are thrown into situ- 
ations that powerfully affect the mind, as distress, 
danger, peirsecution, &c. Nature, then, has its 
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way, in spite of them ; and the evil spirit which 
so long remained latent, makes its appeai'ance, 
whether they consent to it or not. It is only 
white the mind is calm and collected, that the 
hjrpocrite can wear his mask, and conceal his true 
nature ; but, in the moment of passion, he be- 
trays himself, because, in these moments, no man 
has power over his own nature, and it will appear 
in all its native beauty or deformity. Whjsn I 
say native beauty, it may be thought; that the pas- 
sions of all men, the virtuous as well as the vi- 
cious, put on the same ai^earapces, and are equally 
reprehensible. To think so, however, is not to 
liiink cof i^ectly. No passion can be reprehensible^ 
i^ it be that whieh the influence, by which it was 
excited^ was calculated to excite ; and, hence it is, 
that the same moral influences never excite the 
same passions in' virtuous and vicious minds. An 
evii-disposed mind is stung with envy, when he 
beholds bis nei^bbur advancing in the worid by 
honest industry ; and, so far from promotingi he 
take« every opportunity of retarding his exertions ; 
but a well-disposed mind jfieels 1^ very opntrary 
passion to envy ; and, so fiir from retarding, he 
feels a real pleasure when any opportunity is o^ 
fered hini of promoting his views. The passion 
of envy, therefore, which is' felt by the former, 
becomes reprehensible, from its not being that 
passion which the cause that produced it was cal- 
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culated to excite. The same moral influences^ 
therefore^ never expite the same passions in good 
and eyil dispositions : the passions wbiph they 
excite in the latter are always criminal^ because^ 
SK> far from being the natural eflfects of the causes 
by which they are produced^ they are perfect mon- 
sters in the moral world ; while^ the passions which 
they excite in the former, so far from being crimL* 
nal or reprehensible^ from the mere circumstance 
pf their being passions^ are the most perfipct fruits 
of virtue. In the moments of passion^ therefore^ 
we can altvays distinguish the good from the evil- 
minded man^ if we can only ascertain the cause 
by which his passion is excited. 

It is true^ that the virtuous and the vlcious> the 
honest and the dishonest man^ may be agitated by 
the same individual passion ; but we shall always 
find, that it is never produced in them by the 
same moral cause ; for, with regard to physical 
causes, they generally produce the very same pais- 
sion^, sensations^ and emotions, in all men-— <the vir- 
tuous as well as the vicious. Place both on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, and they are struck 
with the same sublime and elevated emotions. 
When I say scmie^ I do not mean same in the de- 
gi'ee, but in the character, of the emotion ; for 
though the emotion felt by both is strictly sublime, 
it is always more sublime in a virtuous than in 
a vicious mind, provided he possesses, from nature 
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and education^ the same expansion of intellect; 
Sublimity always carries a virtuous mind to the 
contemplation of a first cause,— a contemplation 
which has no charm to an ill-disposed mind, and 
from which, consequently, it loves to withdraw 
its attention. In all respects, however, except in 
the degree, physical causes produce the same emo- 
tions in all men, whatever be their passion for, or 
aversion from, virtue. Place these two men, not on 
a mountain, but on the sharp summit of a steep, 
tremendous precipice, and the sublime emotion 
is instantly fled. Both feel equally unconscious 
of it, and equally conscious of fear and terror, not 
that the situation is less sublime than the former, 
for it is infinitely more so, but that the sensation 
of fear being the predominant sensation, totally 
seizes the mind and prevents it from attending to 
the emotion of sublimity. The weaker sensation 
is always lost in the stronger. Though the agency 
of physical causes, however, always' produces the 
same commotions, emotions, and passions, in the 
minds of all men, the virtuous as well as the vicious, 
the agency of moral causes produces them totally 
difierent ; and, therefore, whenever we find a good 
arid an evil man agitated by the same passion, we 
may feel confident that it does not proceed from the 
same moral cause in both. An honest man, if he be 
cheated of a farthing, falls instantly into a passion, 
not that he regards the farthing, but that the slightest 
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a)>peaFance of dishonesty, produces an ihstinctive' 
irritation in him which he cannot suppress, while 
the villain, who spends his life in defrauding others 
is angry, not when he is imposed upon, but when 
he fails in imposing upon others, or when he loses 
his prey by Some neglect on the part of his asso- 
ciates. . He is not put into a passion by being 
cheated himself, though he will have satisfaction if 
he can ; but, as he has no virtuous feeling of his 
own, the abandonment of it in others, gives him no 
farther concern than that of guarding agiainst it. 
If he succeed in cheating them first, he does not 
consider himself a greater rogue, but a cleverer 
man ; bilt, if success be on their side, he is vexed, 
not with them, but with himself, for not being 
more watchfiil. His anger, therefore, arises from an 
attachment to vice^ the honest man's anger from an 
attachment to virtue ; so that, in this and in all 
other cases, where the upright and the unrighteous 
man are agitated by the same passion, arising from 
moral causes, we shall always find, that the causes 
producing it are difierent from each other. Anger^ 
then, in the virtuous roan, is a virtue, in the vici- 
ous man, it is a vice, which easily expjaips that 
command in the gospel, " be angry ^ but sin notr 
This is generally understood to be a pardon, not a 
license for anger^; as if it said, be not angiy if 
you can, but if you cannot contrpul your nature, 
at leasts let not your passion induce you to sin. 
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Td me, it i^peare a perfect cdnnnand to yidd, 
without the slightest resistaooe^ to our anger, 
wfaeuever it arises from an attachmeut to virtue, 
aad an abhtHrenc^ of vice* Not to feel angry with 
the man who violates, in our presence, the most 
sacred principles of virtue, is, evidently, a proof 
that we have no particular zeal i for it» and that it 
would not be difficult to make us act ourselves 
like those whose actions we can witness without 
indignation or passion. 

It is not, however, in their causes atone that 
the anger of a virtuous, differs from that oi an 
unprincipled, mind. Their modes of operation are 
not less different than the causes in which they 
originate. Virtue possesses a secret power of 
making itself known, even in the height of passion ; 
while vice, unconsciously, flings aside the vteil which 
conceals its turpitude in its calmer moments. In 
distress and poverty, it is true, our pity tends very 
considerably to render us less observant of those 
external signs which disclose the real character 
of the mind, and, consequently, raiders us more 
liable to be deceived ; but, whether we be de- 
ceived or not, we can never sympathize with, though 
we may pity, a distressed object, until we first 
perceive, or imagine we perceive, some quality of 
mind, or trait of character, or of Reeling, which we 
either possess ourselves, or esteem in others. Where 
we have no opportunity of discovering any portion 
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of tbe distressed object's character, of ascertain^ 
iiig his natural propensities and affections, we find 
it impossible to' sympathize. Hence, neither the 
reports of battles, general engagements, pillage, 
devastation, nor even the destruction of an entire 
nation, can excite sympathy in the most sym^; 
pathetic mind. Terror, consternation, and pity, 
are the only feelings excited by such relations, sim- 
ply because the mind> character, disposition, vir- 
tues, and frailties of each individual suflferer, is 
entirely kept put of sight. It is with feelings only 
that we can sympathize ; and, therefore, when the 
siffferer's feelings are not made known to us, we are 
incapable of sympathy. If we know a person's 
general character, and the degreeof sensibility which 
he naturally possesses, we can sympathize in his suf-r 
ferings the moment we hear of them, even though 
the person who relates them^ merely describes 
the situation in which he is placed, because, from 
our previous knowledge, we easily guess bow he 
feels affected in such a situation, aad we enter, 
accordingly, into his feelings. Hence it is, that if 
the same misfortiane happen to any. two of our 
friends, who are equally dear to us, our sympathy for 
«faem will, by^no means, be determined by our equal 
attachmeQt to them. For the one we may not feel 
at all, while the other, excites the most tender 
^d heart-rending sympathy, though our attadbi- 
ment to both is the same* This will always be the 
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case^ where the one possesses a strong and ui>^ 
bending mind, fitted^ not only to endure, but to 
surmount misfortunes, and the other, a deUcaqf 
^nd tenderness of feeling that shrinks^ like the 
sensitive plant, from the slightest touch* We 
know how much more unfortunate the one is than 
the other, and our sympathy always keeps pace 
with the uneasiness and anxiety of feeling which 
we believe him to endure. As it is with fedingSi 
then^ we sympathize, not with the situatkm of the 
sufierer^ we can feel no sympathy until we aseer* 
tain^ or be enabled to form some opinion of, the 
state of the sufferer*s feelings. 

Our sympathy is never determined by what we 
think the sufferer ought to feel ; for, if it were, we 
should feel the same for all men placed in similar 
situations. Experience tells us we do not^ and, 
that while we are quite insensible to the situation 
of one man, we are greatly affected by that of 
another, though the situation ol both are exactly 
the same. We are so constituted by nature^ that 
we cannot avoid sympathising with any person 
whom we see greatly affected, even though we 
should ourselves be scarcely moved by the drcum-^ 
stance that, afieets faim^* We know his feelii^ 
arise from weakness, — ^from possaseiug. a nature 
easily moved ; but this weakness, so far from checkr 
ihg our sympathy, only inci^eases it, so that, we 
never take into consideration how much a person 
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obglit to feel, but bow Ibuch he does feiv 
19 with this lattec" fueling we always syk .^tifze^ 
Thi^ is so trae^ that he who does not feel at kll, 
whd is pet^ctiy unnioted by the situatiod in which 
he it piacedi dreates no 8ym{>athy in as ni^batever^ 
thmigh it is al situation that wonld greatly affect 
ns, if a serisitire mind were placed in it. 

From these obserrationSy it is obvious, that dis- 
tress and Saffisridgs affect us, only in prbportion as 
we are made acquainted with the feelings of the 
snffi9rer« If is trde, we may bd mistaken in the 
ideds which we form of his feelings ; biit^ it i6 
eqtmHy true, thtit dui^ syihpathy for him m entirely 
determined hf these ideasi If we imagine that hci 
fc^ld ntore affected than he really does, so also^ do 
we sympathize with him more than w6 oughts 
There can, tbereforre, be no sympathy with read 
distrete, wh^e no idea is cotiveyed of the sl^t6 of 
tnind or feelings which accompany it i wfaeHEiasj 
imsiginaty-distress affects us exceedingly, where a 
tender and patbet^ scene of feeling is described^ 
the winter not eoilfibing himself to the mere sitil-^ 
atiOB m whidi the sufibrer is plaoed* Hence, then^ 
whenevei^ the writer of fiction describes the feel- 
kfgs ptodneed by the situatiod in which his cha^^ 
tacters aire pkicedy <^ makes us so wdl acquainted 
with their tempers and dispositions^ that we can 
always place ourselves in their situation, and ima- 
gine those feelings which the writer does not choose 

l2 
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to describe^ he is sure of affecting us more strongly 
than he who, in describing real di6ti*ess> confines him- 
self to circumstances^ situations, and events, without 
noticing the complication of feelings and passions 
arising from them. It is only in this case that 
imaginary excites a stronger sjrmpathy than real 
distress ; but where the description of the latter is 
accompanied by those delineations of feeling and 
passion, which give to fiction all its interest, thc^ 
victim of real distress will always excite stronger 
sympathy than the victim of imaginary woes. 
The writer of fiction, however, has an advantage 
over him who relates only that of which he was 
himself a spectator. The latter describes only 
what is real ; if he describe more, it is ficticMi. 
Confined, therefore, to rigid truth, he cannot ren- 
der any situation, or state of feeling, more inte* 
testing or affecting than it really is, while the 
writer of fiction may make it as interesting and 
pathetic as he pl^ises. Hence, it seldom happens, 
(^nd it is even doubtful whether it can happen,) 
that we meet with a case of real distress as pathetic 
and interesting as that which the poet is capable 
of imagining ; but, if such a case were to occur, 
and delineated with the same happiness of descrip- 
tion, it would create an interest which no fiction of 
the imagination could ever. excite. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



All strong sensations pleasing to those by whom they are 
^elt, three instances only excepted^ ; 



Having shewn that every writer who has faitbertG 
attempted to discover the source of the Pleasures 
arising from Tragic Representations . rests his 
theory on some erroneous principle^ it now remains 
to be shewn^ what the true source of these plea^ 
sures are. In doing so^ I must premise^ that no 
man shall ever be able to tell, why pleasure should 
result from any source whatever. All the know^ 
ledge we possess of emotions, is derived from our 
feelings. When we feel an emotion to be pleas* 
ing, we know it is so, simply because we feel it is 
80, but antecedent to this feeling we know nothing. 
Philosophy will never enable us to tell, why a beau*^ 
•tiful woman producies a pleasing, and a deformed 
woman, a disagreeable emotion. Our feelings 
Inform us of it, and if they withheld the intelligence, 
we could derive it from no other source. There is 
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nothing, then, to instruct us on the subject but onr 
feelings ; but they can only make us acquainted 
with the feet. They point out the cause or agency 
by which pleasure is produced, but they can never 
shew, by what act or faculty the cause or agency 
produces the effect. The philosophers/ however, 
who have set about discovering why Tragic Repre-^ 
sentations produce pleasure, seem to have taken 
it for granted, th«^t they know, already, why Comic j 
Representations produce it. A moment's conside- 
ration would have convinced ^them, at the same 
time, that they can no more tell why the latter 
should produce pleasure than .the former, or than 
Newton could why heavier bodies attract the 
lighter. It is absurd, then> to wppose, that he 
who cannot' explain how Comedy ia a aource of 
4>leasure, should succeed iu explaining how Tra^ 
gedy prodooei that effects Philosophers have homg 
laboured to discpver in what beauty eoaslsts i but 
mthout success ; and yet> it is certain* that if tbqr 
even succeeded, they would still be at a I069 to 
tell by what agency it imparted pleasure. We 
must, therefore, refer the laws of feeling, as New^ 
ton did the laws of attraction, to the will of the 
Ci'eator, by whom we are so constituted, that cerv 
tain external appearances, and the dispUiy pf eerr 
tain mental affectiona in others, produce certain 
emotions in us. Why they do so, we cannot tell, 
without having recourse to this, law, because we 
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cannot tell, why they should produce an emotioA 
in UB at all» This knowledge we deriye from our 
own consciousness^ not ii*om the reasonings of phi- 
losophers ; for there is no reasoning on the sub- 
ject. That we are not in the least indebted to 
reason fiir the knowledge we possess of our feelings 
and emotions, appeu^ sufficiently evident from 
this circumstance alone, that we cannot, by any 
process of reasoning, discover, why external influx 
ences should produce emotions in us of aiiy kind ; 
and, therefore, if we were to judge by reason, we 
should deny the existence of influences and emo** 
tions altogether. It would, consequently, be as 
difficult to tell, why music is pleasing, as why 
Tragic Representaticms are so. The only diffisrence 
is, that we think one is self-evident, and the other 
mysterbus ; but when we go more deqply into the 
subject, we find our mistake, and that one is as 
mysterious as the other. Hence it is evident, that 
those who ascribe the pleasures resulting from 
Tragic Representations to causes that are not 
tragic, would be as nonplussed to tell, why these 
causes should give pleasure, as why Tragic Hepr&r 
sentations themselves should produce that effisct. 

The origin of our feelings^ then, is not a pr<^r 
subject for philosophical iilvestigation : we can 
earily discover what things please us, but why they 
please, dial! ever remiedn a mystery. All our ob* 
senT^tions on the subject are mere notices of fiict9> 
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the causes of which exist in odr own natnre, bat 
admit of no explanation. Until we know what the 
natureof soul or spirit hs, we shall never know, why 
any external or material agency should be pleasing 
to it^ The reason is obvious :-^n[iatter is some- 
thing which wejfrofess to know^ (whether we know 
it 01^ not is a question that belongs not to our pre^ 
sent subject), spirit, something which no man pre^ 
tends to know : it is absurd, theUj, to attempt to 
explain, how the something which we do know> pr<H 
duces a certain effect in the something which we do 
not know ; fw, to be acquainted with the manner 
in which to effect takes place, we must be ac- 
quainted with the nature af the thing which acts^ 
and of the thing which is acted upon. Reasoning 
from the progress which human inquiry has mad^ 
in ascertaining the properties of immaterial beings 
we shall never become acquainted with the nature 
of spirit i and, if not, We shall never succeed in 
discovering, why it is pleas<ed with any external 
agency* 

But though We cannot perceive why any imme- 
diate or proximate cause should produce the effect 
that follows it, yet we know, that this immediate 
isause is not the real^ original cause by which the 
effect is produced, and that it is itself a mere instru-^ 
Inent in the bands of some higher cause. When 
we come to examine this higher cause, however » 
we lind iV, again, set in action by something else^ 
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aiiid that it is as inuch an instrament of this some ^ 
thing, as the immediate cause by which the ulti**' 
mate effect is produced. From a couviction that 
the iEtstrument which produces anyeflfect or chang^i 
or which sets another^ or^ perhaps^ a thouisiatid 
othw instruments at work^ is not still tiie real 
cause of all these effects and changes^ and! thaHS 
this real cause must be that which makes 'usid of 
this instrument^— ^which acts of itself, sets aU the 
subordinate instrumeuts in action, and is not itself 
acted upon by any thing, we naturally wish to tray^d: 
beyond all these instrumental causes, to find, outi 
that pritnaiy cause by which all the effects are 
produced, and by which all the instntmental causes 
are put into motion* This primary cause^ how^ 
ever, eludes all our researches, and the most we can 
ever expect to discover, is the immediate instrii-^ 
ment which it makes use of, and which produces 
the ultimate effect by subordinate instruments. 

This instrument we call a general law of nature, 
because we find, that all the subordinate instru-* 
ments, or, as we usually call them, secondary 
causes, can be traced to this general law* We 
also call it the original cause, as we call gravita- 
tion the original cause of motion ; but in this we 
err, for gravitation, like all other original causes 
that have ever been discovered, is a mere instru- 
ment> by which some higher cause puts all the sub- 
ordinate principles of motion into action. Gravita 
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tion i8 a more quafity, or prof^ensity of matter^ by 
which oertiua efl^ts are prodaoed ; but this pro^ 
pensity did aot cause itself^ and it iM, therefore, to 
the agent which caused the propensity, we should 
attribute all the effects that result from it* The 
leader must, therefore, perceive, that in tracing 
the pleasure derived from Tragic Representations^ 
to their original source, I do not mean, or pretend 
to discover, that real, original cause which I have 
now explained, but that immediate instrument 
which it makes use of, to set in action all the other 
instruments, by which the ultimate pleasure is pro^ 
dueed^ In a word, I seek to discover that general 
law in our nature, to which all the subordinate 
eawes of Tragic Heasure can be traced, though 
this genoal law, or original cause, as it is calledy 
wiUappear, when discover^, only the etBsct of some 
higher cai»e, to the knowledge, of which the pre* 
tended perfectibility of the human reason can never 
attain. Instead of deploring this ignorance, how- 
ever, perhaps we havexeasim to eicqlaim with Bopej 

r 

Oh ! bUndness to the future ! kindly given. 

That each nmy All the circle marked by hea?M t 

Wb9 9t»s with, equal «ye» as. God of aU» 

A h^n> perii^h^ o^ a sparrow fa|l^ 

Atoms and systequs into ruin hurled^ 

And now a bvbble burst, and now a world. 

T^ pleasures derived from Tragic Representa* 
tioiis will appear, from the &cts and jreasonings 
stated in the following pages, to arise from a law 
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Hi bmsim imtoro^ xXM reodeifl tiot tfnly aB ^Ao;^ 

ticHis and pu^iofis, from wbfttevQr , 9owo^ Wmf 
Mist, or wbatevw ba their character^ bqt» alWi ali 
atroQgfiHmiatioiis that a^t^teaod rouflethefeoliopi 
or exercise the imagination^ pleafiiog to those by ^ 
whom tji^ are felt, exoept, first; sensations that 
ate ten long oontinued; secondly, sensations whi>se 
intensity pr^duoes aotual pain ; and thirdly, sem&f 
lions tfaait affect ns, not as men in generaJi but aa 
indiYidoate, placed in particular sitnatidns. andi 
eonseqnently, subject to influences not Arising from 
the general laws of nature. 

If this attachment to strong sensations^ €«fto^ 
tioas, and passions, be found an original law vS 
omr nature, it wiUfolbw» ajnwi, thatTragio Bie^ 
presentations must, produce pleasnre> hsoanse the 
object of Tragic writers is, invariably, to produce 
these powerfiil impresuons in the. human mind. 
The reader^ however? will hear in aiiid, that wfaem 
evw I speak of strong sensations being, pleasing^ 
I mean strong sensations qualified ae ab(»re« 

To commence, then, with the pleasures adsing 
from strong emotions : I must observe, that all the 
&cultiea of the mind, lifie, and its endlessly diversb- 
fied enjoyments, consist in ^msatian, ahstractkmf | 
mdupilh the former of which is a passive, and the/ 
two latter, active faculties of the souU These are; 
the only faculties of soul or mind with which we 
are acquainted ; for, however metaphysicians may 
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divide and sub-divide the intellectual powers, they 
are resolvable into these three. The will is wholly 
engaged in regulating the enjoyments and desires 
of the other faculties. These, again/ are found at 
perpetual war with each other, and, in proportion 
as one ascends, the other descends in the scale of 
enjoyment. He who prefers the enjoyment of 
reflection, by which I mean all mental enjoyments,-— - 
all tojoyments which proceed from an ^Eercise of 
the mind, as abstraction, contemplation, reasoning, 
comparing, ahalyzing, and every active operation 
of the percipient faculty; — ^hewho prefers these 
cttjoyments to gratifications arising from sensibility 
and feeling, seldom listens to the solicitations of 
the senses, or the wanderings of imagination ; and, 
from seldom listening to them, from seldom grati- 
fying them, he so completely reduces them to sub- 
jectidn, that he may be said to annihilate them 
altogether. A man of a contemplative, philosophic 
mind, instead of yielding to an impression made 
upon him by the sbnses, instead of running after 
the enjoyment which it promises, begins imme- 
diately to ask himself how this impression hap* 
pened to be made upon him, by what agency it 
was produced, through what media it communi<» 
cated itself to the soul, what the nature of that 
thinking and feeling thing is, on which the impres* 
ision is made, by what constitution of being it is 
dapable#>^ feeling theimpres»lon,and by whatopera^ 
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tion of being it is afterwards capable of reflecting 
on this feeling. These reflections lead to a train of 
others, so that, while the philosopher is buried in 
contemplation, the impression dies of itself^ and 
the enjoyment after which it thirsted is forgot, or, 
if remembered, remembered without any d^ire of 
attaining it. The impression, and the anticipated 
enjoyment, are no longer feelings in his. mind, but 
mere perceptions of feelings that once existed there. 
If the impression should^ at some future . time, be 
reyivedy and invite the philosopher to the same 
^oyment, the philosophy which extinguished it 
before, will find it much easier now to re-produoe 
the eflSsct ; for, as every circle produced by a stosie, 
thrown into the water, is weaker than tlmt which 
preceded it, so does a subdued appetite return with 
less and less violence, till, at length, it dies of itself* 
and leaves no trace behind. He who has brought 
himself to this stage of sensual denial, may: be 
pronounced incapable of any enjoyments, but whit 
are of a mental character ; so that, in proportion 
as the enjoyments of the intellect are exclusively 
indulged, in the same proportion are the enjoy^ 
ments of the senses trampled upon and despised. 
I. admit, then, in limine^ that philosophers, meta- 
phyidcians, and all abstract reasoners, find no enr 
joyment in strong sensations, and that the only 
pleasures of which they are capable, are thoee 
which result from the satisfaction of discovejriog 
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MBdttbing^ 'bilbevto dnknowtli 80 fai'5 tHeo^ as 
vfganlt tiiata^ tii« tbeor j^ wMdi iftscritMs the {den* 
SUMS arinbg fimn Tragic R(f{yrtsaitfition9 to a 
pnp^tuiXif IB buinait n»t«re ^ b^ng jtl^daed with 
fitroUg lebnt&^toi dmotidns^ and paMioBS^ is adt 
rapportted by Gxptiimoe ; bat do dot the rest of 
maiddnd derite tbeir ba]>pie8t aiOinentA frots' tfaifl 
source alone } The qdestion^ then^ is, whose plea* 
sores are the most natural^ tb^ pfaiioso|4ier*« or the 
poet's ; the Idglciaii's <nr the c16wd'si or^ id otbei* 
words^ Whil^fa an^ the pleastires of I'eascm^ or the 
pleasores of sense^ the most n4turill ? To me it 
appears obyioas^ that tbe latter are not ouiy mart 
aaturaiy bat that tbey are nature itsdl ; while the 
esalmiM eayrftheat of the picasnres of reiason a#e 
neitber tiataral nor desirable^ etccpt Irhe^ tbey 
ars Impressed with the character of the s6iises and 
of imaginatioay tbdr lineal oflbpring^ They are 
fiot tiaenri^ ; because^ he who bas extingnisbed lill 
tbe sensitif e appetites^ has also cxtin^ntsfaed oae 
of the three faculties of the soul, and eon&ied 4;fae 
Op^ratiott of aaother to half the range aj^iated 
for it by natare. The three faculties of the soul 
are^ Sensation^ perception^ and will i the former of 
which he destroys^ so far as regards the enjoy- 
ments which it imparts. It is trile^ no maii ean 
destroy tbe sensitive faculty, without destroying 
life; botit is rery possible to destroy its e^joy* 
meats ; that is, it is possible to destroy those strong 
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txdyt^teenisby which it pfomptD ils .to hapfh^Wi 
When thoie excitements are once subdaed or ex-f 
tia|faisbed> the sensations that remain^havii^ lost 
that . energy which /^ prompts^ itnpels, iQspUrM>/ 
ean neither ^^ devoiur its, object^'' nor evtn ^^ tastei 
the honey*** In a . word^ all Aensnal eDJoyoient is at 
an end, and^ therefore, the puiposes for whieh the 
sensitive fiuniky was gkveUi are completely frnfih 
trated« To argue, that it is wise to ffnstrate themr^ 
that it is wise to deny ourselves thepted^nries whlcb 
they afford|is to argue, in other words^ thatunaiiid 
wiser than the Architect of Nature^ Who gam us 
a £eiciilty which, according to this theory, we are 
better without ; and . which must, thereiMre^ have 
beea given to no purpose. In destroying the raergy 
of the sensitive Acuity, and, consequently, of its 
en)oynients, we confine the operations of the will, 
as I have observed above, to half the rang^ ap» 
pointed lor them by nature ; for it cannot exercise 
itself in directing the operations of the sensitive 
ficicuity, such operations having no longer any exis? 
tence. It is in vain to .will, or seek after any seflh 
sual gratification, after the sensitive faculty is onee 
completely subdued, and brought to a state of per» 
feet self-denial, for the capability of enjoyment is 
then at an end, and tlie will, consequently, has. no 
power of renewing it. The operations oi the will 
being, therefore, confined to the perceptive or ab- 
stract faculty, half its power is destroyed. It is 
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evident^ then^ that he who has completely signed 
the cravings and solicitations of the senses^ is but 
half a man, and possesses only half the faculties 
which were originally granted him by nature. If 
it be asked, how are these cravings and excitements 
of the senses to be extinguished ? I i*eply, by the 
two extremes of self-denial, and unbounded grati* 
fication. He who indulges in every pleasure which 
the senses afford him, will soon have no sense ca- 
pable of enjoying pleasure ; and he who denies 
himself all these pleasures, becomes equally inca-f 
pable of enjoyment, for the natural strength and 
energy of the senses perish of themselves, whea 
the enjoyments, after which they thirst, are conti-r 
Dually denied to them. They become disgusted 
with their tyrant, and abandon him to that ^^ stoic 
apathy," the virtue of which is " fixed as in a frost.** 
It is in one or other of these extremes that men^ 
as Bruyere says, '^ wish to love, but cannot suc- 
ceed ; they seek to be defeated, but they find they 
cannot, and, if the expression be allowable^ they are 
constrained to remain free.** The medium, .then^ 
between self-denial and unbounded gratification, is 
that golden medium where happiness has taken 
up her abode ; — 

That something still whic)i prompts the eteraal sigh. 
For which we bear to liv/, olr dare to die j— 
Which still so near as; yet beyond us lies, 
0*erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise. 

^ POPB. 
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This is the very medium which Pope himself de« 
scribe in the following beautiful lines. 

Love, Ho]>e, and Joy^ fair Pleasore's smiling traia ; 
Hate^ Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain ; 
* These mixed with art, and to doe bounds confined^ 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind }— 
Th6 lights and shades, whb^e well accorded sttife. 
Gives all the strength and colour of oor life. 

If this reasoning be well founded, it is obvious^ 
that in tracing the origin of any pleasure arising 
from the senses, we must not draw our observa- 
tions from those who cultivate the pleasure of rea- 
son only, and who deny themselves every enjoy- 
ment arising from a sensitive source, because such 
men, properly speaking, are only half men, as they 
possess only half the faculties with which nature 
originally endowed them. From the habit of re- 
pelling their feelings and pleasurable sensations, 
they soon become insensible of their influence ; 
and, siccordingly we find, that what raises an emo- 
tion of pleasure in others, have no charms for 
them. All the fine arts affect the mind through 
the medium of the senses, but who are worse 
judges of the fine arts than such philosophers and 
metaphysicians as give themselves up, exclusively, 
to mental and abstract contemplations ; and who^ 
instead of yielding to any feeling of a pleasing 
character, are only solicitous to discover and ana- 
lyze the nature of the impression by which they 

M 
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find themselves afifected. Looke was nb j'ac^ of 
poetry^ simply because he was insensible to its 
charms, because he was callous to those feel- 
ings which its beauties excite in every sensible 
mind^ — every mind which^ instead of resisting^ 
yields^spontaneously, to the pleasing emotions which 
arise within it. Accordingly^ he despised poetry 
and all its professors, except such of them as ad- 
dressed the understanding alone, and presented 
but few of those images by which the senses are 
delighted. Of this, we have a sufficient proof in 
his panegyric on one of Blackmore*s Epics. Lon- 
guerue was a writer of profound knowledge : he 
read, and probably admired, poetry in his youth ^ 
but from resigning himself afterwards to abstract 
studies, and resisting all the pleajsing emotions of 
sense, he began^ at length, to look on poetry with 
indifference. How insensible he was to its charms 
will appear from the following passage iq his Lanh 
guerana. '^ There ai*e two books in Homer which 
I prefer to Homer himself.^ The first is the, Anti-^ 
quitates Homericas of Feithiiis> where he haa eac- 
tracted every thing relative to the tisageii and cu^-^ 
toms of the Greeks ; the other is MomeriGnomo- 
logia per duportum^ printed at Cs^mbridge* la 
these two books is found ievery thing valuable in 
Homer, without being obliged to get through his: 
childish stories I contes d dotmir de bout! 
If we were to trace the origin^ not only of th^ 
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pleasures which are derived from ptblic shevm atid 
spectacles^ the fights of the ancient gladiators^ 
bull feasts, &c., but even of poetry, painting, and 
all the fine arts, to observations drawn from the 
manner in which human nature operates in such 
metaphysical stoics as these, we should necesi^rily 
conclude, not only that they were mere delusions^ 
but delusions, too, arising, not from the nature^ but 
from the weakness of man. That such a conclu- 
sion would be naturally and logically drawn from 
such observations, is proved by the l^Eict. The con- 
tempt which Locke, Longuerue^ Selden, Le Clerc^ 
atad others entertained for poetry, if well founded, 
would render all the fine arts, and their produc<» 
tions, equally contempdble, becausei tfaey are att 
fbunded on the same basis, namely, that of im- 
parting pleasure through the medium of the senses. 
Iliese philosophers prized only what imparts plea- 
sure through the faculty of perception, comparison^ 
discussion, &c.; and, consequently, they, and a 
great portion of the ancient philosophers^ held^ 
tiiat so far as man yielded to the senses, so for be 
fell below the dignity of his nature, became the 
Sport of appearances in which he shotdd place no 
confidence^ and the dupe of impressions to which 
be should nev^ yield* Thai the promulgators of 
such a doctrine could derive little pleasure from 
public representations of any description^ requires 
ho argumeut to prove, as their theory, if it be good 
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for any thing, proves, tliat the fine arts in general, 
^s well as representations of every description, are 
founded not in the nature, but in the weakness of 
man. Their doctrine, however, confutes itself; for 
the heart could never feel a pleasing emotion through 
the medium of the senses, if it were not so con* 
^itiited by nature. But it will be granted, no 
doubt, that the heart is so constituted, while it will 
still be denied, that we ought to yield to the appe- 
tite for pleasure. If we ought not, it naturally 
follows, that happier results must emanate from 
resisting than from yielding to sensible impressions. 
Qut will any person maintain this to be the fact, 
^who considers, for a moment, that the bulk of 
inaakind derive all their happiness from this for- 
bidden source^alone, and that no other source lies 
open to them from which it can proceed. 
. The pleasures acquired through the medium of 
pure intellect, and abstract contemplation, are 
placed only within the reach of a few, because na- 
ture has endowed few with those powers of mind, 
which enable us to dontemplate things abstractedly 
from the senses, because, those who possess these 
powers muist devote a great portion of their lives 
to arrive at this intellectual perfection,-^bttause 
this portion of their lives must be spent, if not in 
misery, at least devoid of happiness, as happiness, 
according to this theory, can only emanate from 
ftn intellectual source> and> finally, because a still 
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greater portion, or, properly speaking,, the great 
bulk of mankind, have not the means of acquiring 
this knowledge, and, consequently, must never 
hope to enjoy pure happiness, if happiness can pro- 
ceed only from spurning all sensible impressions, 
and prizing that pleasure only which proceeds 
from contemplation and abstract perception. 

We see, then, that the pleasures of sense are 
natural pleasures, and whatever is natural must be 
rational at the same time. The rationality of en- 
joying sensible pleasures arises from this, that by 
resisting them, we lead a life of misery, as they 
ai*e the only source from which man can derive 
happiness in a state of nature. And if we were to 
enter 4aiore deeply into the question, it would be 
easy to prove, philosophically, what experience of 
itself abundantly teaches, that no man can be happy 
who denies himself the pleasures that emanate 
from this source. The senses are pei*petually about 
us, presenting pleasure to us in a thousand shapes. 
Whether we gratify them or not, we cannot exist 
Without them, for a moment ; and every time we 
refuse to gratify them, we necessarily and unavoid- 
ably Inflict punishnient on ourselves; and eveu 
when we reduce them to a state of perfect subjec- 
tion, or, at least, subject them so far that their 
voice is scarcely heard, their excitements scarcely 
felt, their desires scarcely known, the only happi- 
ness we can boast of is, that we are incapable of 
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happiiies8|-T-an empty boast, however it may be 
dij^ified by the pride of 9toio indifference, or in- 
tellectual greatness. Let it not be thought, that I 
would depreciate the happiness arising from the 
cultivation of reason, when united with the plea- 
sures of feeling and imagination ; for the felicity 
arising from this union of the mental powers> ifli 
the most ejcquisite that nature can impart : but 
re^on should be considered the guide, not the 
cfeator of our pleasures. Mentor was wiser than 
Telemachus, but Telemachus wafi the happier man. 
£ven when he yielded to the headlong impetuosity 
of bis passions^ when he ingloriously resigned him- 
sd^ as we are pleased to call it, to the strong infa-* 
tuatiQP nf lov^ when Eucharis exercised a greater 
dominion over his mind, than either Jupiter or Mi-- 
nerva^ Ulysses^ Penelope^ or Mentor, even then^Te* 
lemactius wasa happier msm than his wise preceptor 
a^d angel guardian. The impetuous propensities 
of his nature rendered him not only incapable of 
pain, but enabled him to convert pain into plea* 
sure. AU pleasures arise from the senses, or, more 
philosophically speaking, from the reciprocation 
Qf those external influences by which the senses 
are acted upon, and that susceptibility of feeling 
which responds to these influences. It is impos^ 
sible to form a sublime conception, unless it be 
connected with some sensible image; and the 
closer the connexion, the more sulriiime the idsft* 
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'T\» impressian meida upop us by the«en«ble^ 
imag^» not only lifts op the miad to the same 
elevation with itself^ bat beighteos and gives zest 
to the pleasures resulting from that act of the mind 
by vhich it was originally conceived. 

Hence it is, that poets are the niosl;» and metaf* 
pbysiciaQS the leasts sublime of all writers, the 
creations and images of the form^ being all taken 
from the sensiMe, Itnd those of the latter fix>m the 
intellectual world. The metaphysician excels in 
separating, analyzing, and resolving the minuter 
shades and elements of things, while the poet ex^ 
oels in vastness and oomprebension ; in discovering 
reserobjlaiices, not differences ; concords, not dis*» 
cords ; sympathies, not antipathies* The language 
of the poet, is, therefore, the language of love, and 
consequently the language of enjoyment, while the 
language of the metaphysician is, in every respect^ 
the very oj^iosite, and consequastly affords no 
pleasure^ but what arises from the pride or satis-> 
£wtiQn of knowing what is concealed firom othera. 
This however is^ in many respects, a negative plea* 
sure, and, as it arises from these two sources alone^ 
it wants that infinity variety which poetiy^ the fine 
arts, «odsensible gratifications of every description^ 
ase capable of affording. 

The pleasures acquired tbrai^h the mediam 
of the senses are therefore the most exquisite, the 
most palpably felt, the most sennbly, if I may use 
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the term^ enjoyed ; the most posiCiye and r^tl^ so 
fiir^ at least, as regards our perceptions of reality^ 
the most sublime and diversified in their objects, 
embracing as they do all the creations of imagina- 
tion ; for imagination can conceive nothing that 
does not bear the stamp of sensible existence ; in a 
word, as the pleasnres of sense, are, properly 
speaking, the only pleasures we can be said to feel, 
pleasnres of every description being only variotn 
modifications of sense, or feeling, we cannot be 
surprised, that man should be eagerly and power- 
fully attached to strong sensations. We find, 
accordingly, that with the exception of those who 
have brought the senses under a p^ect subjection, 
to the principle of self-denial, or, in whom a life of 
abstract contemplation has weakened the energy 
and susceptibility of the senses, an effect wfai<^ 
may also result from ill health, and other physical 
caus^ ; these, excepted, we find the rest df man- 
kind strongly attached to the enjoyments arising 
from this prolific source. We find them running 
after objects^ and delighting in spectacles, the very 
recollection of which, or even the mention of which, 
strikes more tendw minds with the most painfol 
feelings. Are we to suppose, that any person who 
retains the nature of man ; who has a particle of 
humanity in his breast, would wish, for a ipoment, 
to see his felk>w creature torn by the most exoru- 
ciatiiig pain which human ingenuity can devise, to 
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follow him to the scaffold5 and behold him writhing 
in the agonies of the mo8t insnflferable torments ? 
The idea is revolting to hnman nature ; but this 
very nature wl^ch revolts at barbarity, delights, 
notwithstanding, in witnessing the inflieticra of all 
these torments. We find all strong sensations 
which are not absolutely painful through their in« 
tensity, agreeable to youth ; and so great is their 
attachment to these sensations, that they will fre* 
quently endure pain rather than be deprived of 
the pleasure by which it is accompanied. 

They have an eternal propensity to change the 
sensation of the moment for some other, whatever 
pain it may cost them, if this sensation has been 
felt for any length of time, because a continued 
sensation soon becomes no sensation at alK Ac* 
cordingly, we find them running into eveiy misr 
chief, and placing themselves in situations whieh 
are actually painful, because the pleasure of tb^ 
strong sensation is grdiater than the aceompa^ 
nying pain. The pleasure of strong sensations 
is so great a feast to them, that even a sense of 
imminent danger will not prevent them from enjoy- 
ing it. They climb the steepest precipices, at the 
peril of their lives, — they traverse the deepest 
snows with greater luxury than they enjoy on beds 
of down ; they fly those softer scenes of insipid 
ease which tend not to put the soul and all its ener- 
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fies into action.— 'ReBtlcfisnois^ tumult, and agita^ 
tion are alraost the only pleasnres which they prize* 
They have no delicacy in the selection of the objects 
or means by whicii their sensationi are produced a 
and care not what the sensation is^ provided it be 
a strong one. The love of strong sensations is the 
universal law by which all their actions are deter* 
mined. Hence they cannot walk the streets with« 
out running into puddles and mire^' unless they 
are punished for it by their parents. In fact, the 
greatest trouble which parents have with their chil-* 
dren is to keep them quiet, that is, to prevent them 
from indulging in strong sensations, or placing 
themselves in the situations by which these sensa^ 
tions are produced. 

It is youth alone that present us with a true 
portrait of the natural man; and that consequently, 
make us acquainted with the real and undisguised 
propenintieB oi the human race, while these pro- 
pensities act according to their own nature, and 
receive no check from the counteraction of reason. 
Their indulgence beyond a certain degree, is 
termed vice; but it should be recollected, that 
vice is vice only in him who knows it to be so, 
aac^ happily, youth know little about it, till 
they are made acquainted with it by circuin<^ 
stances and the progress of reason. In youth, 
the empire of reasosi is unknown, and consequently 
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it given U8 a better opportiuiity of beoomiiig w^ 
quainted with tlie real and natural propensities of 
thp heart. It is th/erefore properly described by a 
French poet> 

Gette agr^ble saison^ 
Oil le coeiir^ k son empire^ 
Assttjettit la raison. 

To say that these propensities are vicious^ because 
they do not conform to the precepts of reajson and 
religion^ is saying nothing to the point ; because 
the question to be considered is^ what are our real 
propensities^ not what they are conformable to. 
These ardent propensities for strong sensations^ 
which evince themselves in our earliest years, con- 
tinue without intermission, wlile the physical 
powers retain all their vigour, and are more con- 
spicuous from the age of twenty to thirty, than at 
any former, or subsequent p6riod. 

Un jenoe homme toftjonrs boaillaot dans ses capriceB^ 
Est prompt a recevoir Tioipression des vices. 
Est vain dans ses discourse volage ea ses desirs^ 
R^tif a la censure^ et foa dans les plaisirs. 

In fact, a young man, who enjoys good health 
and spirits, and without this enjoyment man is 
ndt himself, spurns every sensation that is not of 
a strong and powerful nature. He encounters dif- 
ficulties which are above his strength, and places 
himself in the most dangeroosand trying si tuations> 
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that he may enjoy the pleasure resulting from the 
strong sensations which they naturally produce; 
and so attached js he to these sensations^ that he 
becomes blind to the perils that surround him on 
every side. He believes himself capable of every 
thing, despises actual and impending dangers^ 
always runs into extremes, because the greater the 
extreme, the more powerful the sensation. What 
species of reading is more pleasing to youth, than 
fairy tales, and marvellous adventures, thickly 
sown with wizzards, witches, magicians, enchanted 
castles, and whatever else can produce the most 
powerful sensation ? Even in the present improved 
state of society in Europe, newspapers are more 
generally read than any other productions of the 
press, not because they make us moi*e learned, but 
because they contain whatever is most wonderful 
and surprising, whatever is best calculated to pro- 
duce strong sensations. 

The newspapers, accordingly, are more read in 
time of war, than when peace has released the 
world from the dangers and apprehensions which 
follow in its train. It is only in time of peace, 
that we betake ourselves to poetry, and the delights 
of science ; but the moment war has sounded her 
brazen trumpet, we dismiss the gentler sensibilities 
of the muse, and fly to the stronger feelings, pro- 
duced by scenes of havoc and destruction. The 
stronger sensation always extinguishes the weaker^ 
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which could never happen, if the fornoier did not pro- 
duce the greater pleasure ; for it is certain that we 
iaiways prefer that which is the most pleasing and 
agreeable to iis. The strong sensation produced ia 
thiscbuntry by the trial of the late Queen made some 
some thousands neglect their business. It was the 
only subject of conversation in the higher, as well 
as the lower circles; and things, which], at other 
times, would be interesting; were then totally pas- 
sed over, as things of no interest whatever. The 
stronger sensation, therefore, like the ^^ master 
passion,** swallows up the rest. Those influences 
which produce a keen and lively sensation of plea-* 
sure, are totally disregarded, when a strong sensa- 
tion takes possession of us, or when we have an 
opportunity of placing ourselves in a situation 
which we know, antecedently, must produce;^ a 
strong sensation in us. Can it then be denied, 
that the stronger sensation is felt to be the stronger 
pleasure. If it should be said, that though a 
stronger, excites a more earnest attention, than a 
weaker sensation, yet this sensation is different 
from that feeling which we call pleasure, I would 
ask, what pleasure is, if not that which we like most, 
or which gratifies us most,— that sensation which 
we are most desirous of feeling, and which we 
should most regret, if we were denied the gra* 
tification which it imparts? In a word, what is 
pleasure but that which gives us the highest satis-* 
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faction ? Now I woctld ask, what would have 
;^ielded higher satisfaction to the citizens ofLondoii^ 
than to be present at the Queen's trial ? Would 
not the theatre, the ball room, the masquerade, be 
equally deserted if this liberty were permitted ? At 
least, would not the grebt majority of the lower 
drdes, and it is only among them we are to seek 
for human nature^ derive more totisfaction from 
being permitted to witness the trial, than they 
would from beholding her invested with all the 
insignia of royalty, had the trial never occurred ? 
not that the people of England would delight in 
the misfortune, or peril of the Queen, or of any 
individual, but that all men like to enjoy the strong 
sensations excited by peril and misfortune, though 
^ey win not co-operate in producing them, though 
they feel more pleasure in preventing than in 
causing those Catastrophes which they find such 
pleasure in beholding when brought about without 
atay co-operation or instrumentality of their owi* 
Granting, however, that something more attrac- 
tive drew off a great majority of the people from 
the trial, it will still be found, that this S01n6- 
thing must produce a stronger sensation in those 
who were attrticted by it, than the trial. A 
man in great distress, fbr instance, would find 
more pleasure in staying at home, if hfe were to 
receive a sovereign fbr so doing, whereas an aflSuent 
man would not be prevented by such an ofibr for a 
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xnoniedt Whence^ then, does this difereuce of 
eondact arisen Etidetitly from each cf them lov«» 
ttig to pursue that which ^dtes the strongest seu^ 
satiou in himtelf. What can produce a stronger 
sensation in a fhmishing man^ than the receipt of a 
sovereign, except the receipt of two^ three^ &c. Hd 
therefore i^ls little interest in the trials not ovfy 
because a stronger sensation gives him higher sa^ 
tis&ctioti at home^ but because^ independently of 
the motive which keeps him at home^ the trial is 
itidapd.bte of producing that strong sensation in 
his mind which it would produce in others ; ^> as 
I have already observed^ in treating of sympathy^ 
he who is deeply afflicted himself can never sym*" 
pathis^ in the woes of 6therS« 

The afflctent man acts differently ; but he ii^ 
strictly governed by the same law^ and prefers, 
like the former, the stronger sensation to the 
Weaket. The acquisition of a sovereiigfn c^uinot pro^ 
doce a strong sehsatio^ in him;-or rather it pro- 
duces no sensation at alU He will not, therefore^ 
accept of it on the condition of denying himself 
the pleasure Which he anticipates from the strong 
sensation about to be produced by the triaU The 
highest pleasure is, therefore, always produced by 
the sttougest sensati<m, no matter by what means 
this sensation is excited. Strong sensations a£kct 
nS diflbrently, accdrding: to the difference of the 
aanses by whi^sh they are elicited ; but they a)(f 
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agree^ without exception, in producing a 
tioii of feeling which is always pleasing to us, and 
therefore, pleasure must not be considered as one 
simple mode of being affected, for the modes of 
pleasure are infinitely diversified, every sensation 
being a pleasure which gives us satisfia^tion, and 
which we are unwilling not to feel. It is, there- 
fore, erroneous to suppose, that strong sensations 
are agreeable or disagreeable according to the 
manner in which they affect us ; for let them affect 
us as they will, they are always pleasing, unless 
their intensity cause actual pain. Let imagioation 
form to itself as great a diversity of circumstances 
or objects fitted to prckluce strong sensations as it 
can, and we shall find, that however endlessly dif- 
ferent they may be from each other, they will be 
all pleasing without exception. If a man were to 
walk in the air down the middle of Oxford Street, 
without any visible support, it would, no doubt, 
produce. a stroi^ sensation; but yet a sensation 
very different- from that produced by the Queen's 
trial* Would it therefore bethe less pleasing? I am 
confident it would not, though the pleasure, in 
both instances, would be differently felt. The 
degree of pleasure, however, in each, would depend 
altogether on the degree of intensity with which 
it ^as felt ; so that however important the issue 
of the Queen's trial might be to the nation, yet, 
unless it produced a stronger sensation than that 
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pcoddted by the aerial pedestrian, it would certain- 
ly nDt afford the sarnie degree of pleasure. Tiiis 
would appear obvious enough, should the aerial 
spectacle take place, for all Lohdcm would crowd 
to see it, and forget the interest produced fey the 
trial. Let us suppose a case fitted to produce stronger 
sensations than either of these, and we shall find 
that the pleasure still increases with the sensation, 
till it reaches to actual pain. If it were demon- 
stratively proved, from the operation of thelawa 
of nature, and the calculations of astrohomy, thati 
the moon was to be seen on a certain night, and 
only in a certain province in France, quitting hei: 
usual course, and advancing towards the earth 
id a direct line, increasing in magnitude as she ap- 
proached, enlarging her dusky spots into vast 
r^iohs of land, and her ludid tracts: into imitiepse 
oceans, that she was to continue approaqhing till 
the spectators had a distinct view of her hilh, 
mountains, vales, woods, rivers, plains, hous6s, arid 
even inhabitants v — that :hayingapproached tixus far 
without producing any sensible inconyenience. to 
tiiem, she was to continue stationaiy. for a month, 
I ask, whether every individual in Europe who 
could afford the expenses, woUld notbe^seen in this 
part of France within that short period? Now, as 
it'is dbvious that nothing could bring so many 
millions of people to this part of France, but some^ 
ihiog that afforded thein great pleasure ; it is equal* 
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ly obvious, that the pleasure is alwa]^ proportioned 
to the strength of the sensation, and, consequently, 
thegreater thesensation^ the greater the pleasure. It 
is idle, then, to attribute the pleasure resulting from 
Tragic Representations to sympathy, for there can 
be no sympathy with the moon, and yet the spec* 
tacle which I have spoken of would give greater 
pleasure than all the IVagic Representations that 
were ever exhibited ; and that, evidently, because it 
would produce a stnHiger sensation. Had such a 
spectacle been presented to the eyes of Europe 
during the Queen's trial, the latter would scarcely 
be spoken of in England at the time, so sUght 
would be the sensation it would produce ; for how-* 
ever strong any sensation may be, it instantly 
perishes if a stronger be exdted. 

Whatever, then, affects the mind through the 
medium of the senses, produces a pleasure always 
proportimiate to the degree in which we are affect- 
ed, unless the cause by which the sensation is pro* 
duced acts so powerfully on the organs by which it 
is received, as to produce actual pain.. The sea* 
sation cannot be too strong for the mind, if the 
organs which conveys it can endure the action of 
the exciting cause. Ilbus, if instead of the liioon, 
the sun were seen descrading from the heavens 
in all his meridian glory, increasing as be ap- 
proached in heat and magnitude, and throwing a 
world oi sptendour and insuffembleracBance around 
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him^ It is obvious that so grand a spectacle would 
produce a much stronger sensation than could be 
experienced by the approach of the moon^ and that 
the pleasure of beholding it would be proportion-^ 
ably greater^ while our sensitive organs could 
endure the increasing intensity of light and beat ; 
but the moment this intensity became intolerable5 
the pleasure would instantly perish. 

To what can we attribute the institution of pub* 
lie games and theatric representations among the 
ancient Greeks, if not to the love of strong sen* 
sations ? It is this propensity that gave rise to their 
foot, horse, aild chariot races, wrestling, leaping, 
the disk, pugilism, &c. The fame of the Olympic, 
Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian games, shall never 
be forgotten, nor the immense number of specta* 
tors which crowded to see them. They may be 
said, in a manner, to have been witnessed by all 
Greece. So great was the rage for these dangerous 
exercises, that they were considered sacred, and 
consecrated to religion. They served to honour the 
remains of departed heroes in Greece and Rome; 
witness the funeral games on' the death of Patro- 
clus, in Homer, and those which were appointed 
by iGneas in honour of his father Anchises. In 
Rome public games were carried to an inconceiv- 
able pitch of grandeur and magnificence* They 
were placed under the immediate care of Roman 
kings, during the monarcby, and after its sobver- 

n2 
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sion the consuls and chief mlEigistrates took charg€i 
o£ them. To increase them in number, they dedi- 
cated them, not only to the celestial, but to the infer- 
nal deities ; such were the games called Taurilia, 
Compitalia, and Terentini ludi. Every reader ac- 
quainted with Roman History knows how strongly 
the Romans were attached to these games. We 
meet with one of the most remarkable instances 
of this attachment in the Dictatorship of A. Post- 
humius, who, seeing the affairs of Rome in a most 
ruinous condition^ made a solemn vow, that if the 
Roman arms should rescue the state from the 
perils to which it was exposed, he would institute 
magnificent games in honour of Castor and Pollux. 
The sensation produced by the expectation of wit- 
nessing these games, had such an effect on . the 
Roman soldiery, that they became invincible in the 
field, and soon retrieved the fallen majesty of the 
senate, and the glory of the Roman arms. Post- 
humius fulfilled his promise, and the senate order? 
ed these games to be celebrated yearly, during a 
period of eight days. 

But it will be said, that these games wei*e riot 
much relished or frequented by the Roman phi* 
losophers* Grant it: are Tragic Representa- 
tions, at the present day, much frequented by our 
own philosophers ? Mr. Campbell says of poetiy, 
that ^' the progress of literature serves only t^ 
diminish its pleasures,'* and the same may be said 
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^ the pleasures of the stage. The cause of this 
effect is the same in both cases : the more we reason, 
the.jnore apt we are to view every subject through 
the cold, analyzing medium of the understanding, 
and to divest it of those smiling hues in which 
feeling and imagination love to encircle all their 
objects : and the less we reason, the more apt we 
are to view every thing through the medium of 
the feelings alone. Those who seldom consult their 
feelings^as I havealready observed, extinguish them 
by degrees, and have soon no feelings left to con- 
sult ; so that the feelings of human nature must not 
be sought for in the abstract or metaphysical world, 
though a learned man may feel and act like the 
rest of mankind. Those whose studies are found- 
ed on the science of human nature, and who are 
consequently obliged to consult their own feelings, 
and the manner in which they are affected, when 
placed in particular situations, in Order to become 
acquainted with the feelings of others, — as poets, 
painters, sculptors, connoisseurs, critics, and the 
lovers of the fine arts in general,— -differ not in their 
leelings and pleasures from the rest of mankind ; 
or, if they do not enjoy their objects with as strong 
and greedy an appetite, at least they enjoy them 
with a keener and livelier relish. 

Du Bos admits that strong sensations are pleas- 
ilig to us in a certain degree ; but so far from con- 
sidering them as productive of the highest pleasure. 
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heattribtttes the pleasure resnltingfromthein^ rather 
to the power they possess of removing the uneasi-* 
ness which attends ermui, and want of occupation^ 
than to any positive pleasure which they are fitted 
to impart. This sort of pleasure is^ evidently5 only 
that nc^tive pleasure which arises from the re- 
moval of pain. It can have nothing positive in its 
nature^ being produced by no sensible cause^ and 
originating entirely from an act of the mind^ which 
felicitates itself on its escape from the uneasiness 
which it had previously endured. Hume adopts 
this theory in part^ and rgects it in part^ adding 
to it whatever he thought necessary to render it 
perfect. 

" L'Abbe Du Bos," he says, ^^ in his reflections 
dn poetry and painting, asserts that nothing is, in 
: general, so disagreeable to the mind as the languid 
/ listless state of indolence into which it falls, upon 
the removal of all passion and occupation. To 
get rid of this painful situation, it seeks every 
dmusement and pursuit ; business, gaming, shews, 
executions, whatever will rouse the passions, and 
take its attention from itself. No matter what the 
passion is ; let it be disagreeable, melancholy, dis- 
ordered, it is still better than that insipid languor 
which arises from perfect tranquillity and repose.** 

This is the theory of Du Bos, as stated by Hume, 
and that which approaches nearest to the one 
which I have adopted in this work, on the source 
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of TVagic Pleasure* It approaches to it, however, 
more in appearance than in reality ; for Du Bos^ 
so far from making strong sensations a source of 
pleasure, maintains that they are always attended 
with inquietudey and produce lasting and acute 
pain. ^^ LHnquietudey^ he says, '^ que ks qjfmres 
causent^ ni les mouvemens qu^eUes demandent, ne 
Sftmraient plaire aux hommes, par eux membs. 
Mais les hmnmes craignent encore phis Vemmi qui 
suit Pinacti(m,et Us trtmvent dans les mMvemeni des 
affairs^ et dans Fyvresse des passions^ nne imotion 
qui les iient oecupes^ If we ask him, then, why 
are we pleased with strong sensations, he will not 
reply, because they give us unmingled pleasure, but 
because we prefer enduring the pain which they 
inflict, to the torment of that ennui which we 
eiq>erience in thdr absence* He says we know^ 
antecedently, that strong passions are attended 
with painful consequences, suites JScheuses^ but 
that of two evib we choose the least, and prefer 
the pain to the ennui of inaction. The whole of 
the pleasure we derir^e from Tragic Representa* 
tions is^ therefore, a mere escape from pain. It is 
consequently, in every respect, a negative pleasure, 
or, rather, it is m positive pain, rendered pleasant 
by the reflection, that it is not altogether so painful 
as that which it enables us to escape ; or, to eiqiress 
it in the words of Hume, ^ it is still better than 
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ttiat insipid langnor which arises froin perfect trails 
quillity and repose. 

If Du Bos be right, we go to a tragedy, not for 
the pleasure it imparts, but to avoid the pain ari- 
sing from the listlessness and stupidity of remain- 
ing at home. We need not go for in search of 
arguments to prove this theory erroneous, and to 
shew, tliat strong sensations impart real and posi- 
tive pleasure, and positive pleasure surely owes 
no part of its effect or intensity to the reflections 
which we make on the ennui and inquietude which 
it enables us to escape. We have only to consult 
our own feelings on the subject^ and they will in- 
stantly inform us, that we go to see a tragedy, not 
to escape pain, but to enjoy reid, actual, and poidi- 
tive pleasure. There are cases, it is true, wher« 
people go to the theatre, to banish the idea of some 
immediate grievance ; but these cases are few,, and 
if those who are influenced by them never went 
there, it would be still, in appearance, as much 
frequented as ever. How many go to the the- 
atre who could spend the evening happily at 
home ? how many are undetermined, whether to 
go there or not> because they do not know which 
to prefer, the pleasures which they may enjoy at 
faolne, or those which they anticipate by going to 
the theatre i It is not, therefore, to avoid ennui or 
positive pain that wiei go in search of the enjoy- 
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ments which the theatre aflfords, bat to enjoy a 
pleasure which is really aad sensibly felt. 

Besides^ it is a mistake to suppose, that tran- 
quillity and repose are^ in themselves, absolutely 
painful. Some of the finest poems in every lan- 
guage are written on the pleasures of retirement, 
and the delights of solitude. Some have gone so 
far as to say, that it is only in solitude we can en- 
joy true pleasure and felicity; but allowing this 
picture of solitude to be too highly coloured, yet 
it affords evidence enough that tranquillity and 
repose are not absolutely painful. Who would 
not fall in love with retirement, after perusing the 
following passage in Goldsmith*£| '^ Deserted Vil- 
lage." 




A 




O blest retirement. Trend to lifers decline. 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine^ V '^V . 

How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like thei^i^ ^' 

A yonth of labour with an age of ease $ 

Who quits a world when strong temptations try, 

And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to flv. 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, (A* tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in gailty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate j 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

AngeFs around, befriending virtue's friend j 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; ' 

And, all his prospects brigbteniog to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 



\ 



1 
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Hume, however, agrees in the mtun with thii 
theory of Da Bos, and thinks, with him, that the 
pleasure resvdttlfg from strong sensations, is a mere 
^^ relief to that apprehension under which men com- 
monly labour, when left entirely to their own 
thoughts and meditations.'' The real objections to 
this theory he passes over, and perceives only one 
reason for refusing to give it his unqualified assent. 
" There is, however," he says, " a difficulty in ap- 
plying to the present subject, in its full extent, this 
solution, however ingenious and satisfactory it may 
appear. It is certain, that the same object of dis* 
tress, which pleases in a tragedy, were it really set 
foefoite us, would give the most unfeigned uneasi- 
ness, though it be then the most effectual cure to 
languor and indolence.'' This objection seems not 
to be so well founded as Hume imagines, nor is it 
so certain^ that the same object of distress which 
pleases in a tragedy would give the most unfeigned 
uneasiness, were it really set before us ; for if this be 
the &ct, why do we see people running in crowds to 
witness executions, fights, shipwrecks^ &c.? These 
are real objects of distress, and yet, so great is our 
delight in witnessing them, that, as Burke observes^ 
we should quit the. deepest and best performed 
tragedy to behold the execution of a state criminal. 
In all countries, and in all ages^ this propensity 
for witnessing scenes of real distress has uniformly 
prevailed. It is many ages since Lucretius flou- 
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risked^ and it was tben as prevalent as at the pre- 
sent moment. He describes the pleasure result^ 
ing from witnessing a i^bipwreck^ an engagement, 
&e., in the following lines. 

Soave mari magno, tarbantibtis sequora ventis 
£ terra alterius magnum spectare laborem-: 
Soave etiam belli certamiha magna tueri 
Per campos instmcta tui sine parte peridi. 

Du Bos himself jnstly observes^ that the more 
dangerons are the evolutions of a rope dancer, and 
, the more he exposes his life, the more delight he 
affords us. So that, at the time of Du Bos, and 
of Lucretius, as well as at present, we find 
that the real perils to which others are exposed, 
afford a pleasure of the highest and deepest 
character* It is not, therefore, the mere ficti- 
tious distress we see represented on the stage 
that alone pleases us, for the real, actual distress 
to which our fellow creatures are exposed, as it 
produces a stronger sensation, produces also, except 
in the case already mentioned, a pleasure incom- 
parably greater than any gratification we can de- 
rive from its imitation on the stage; Hume's ob* 
jection to Du Bos's theory is, consequently, fri- 
volous, and founded on the assumption of a fiict^ 
which is absolutely erroneous, and disproved by the 
expeperience of mankind. Let us now see how he 
attempts to improve it by the assistance of Fon- 
tenelle. 
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^^ Monsieur Fontenelle,*" he says, seems to have 
been sensible of this diflSculty, (the foregoing ob- 
jection to Du Bos's theory) and, accordingly, at- 
tempts another solution of the phenomenon* at 
least, makes some addition to the theory above 
mentioned. ^^ Pleasure and pain,** says he, *^ which 
are two sentiments so different in themselves, differ 
not so much in their cause. From the instance of 
tickling, it appears, that the movement of pleasure 
pushed a little too far, becomes pain, and that the 
movement of pain, a little moderate, becomes 
pleasure. Henc^ it proceeds, that there is such a 
thing as a sorrow soft and agreeable : it is a pain 
weakened and diminished. The heart likes, natu- 
rally, to be moved and affected. Melancholy ob-^ 
jectfi suit it, and even disastrous and sorrowful, pro- 
vided they are softened by some circumstance* 
It is certain, that on the theatre, the representation 
has always the effect of reality, yet it has not, alto- 
gether, that effect. However we may be hurrie4 
away by the spectacle, whatever dominion the senses 
and imagination may usurp over the reason, there 
still lurks at the bottom an idea of falsehood, in 
the whole of what we see. This idea, though weak 
and disguised, suffices to diminbh tlie pain which 
we suffer from the misfortunes of those whom we 
love, and to reduce that affliction to such a pitchy 
as converts it into pleasure. We weep for the mis- 
fortunes of a hero to whom we are attached. Ii^ 
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the same instant^ we comfort diu*selves by reflect-* 
iug, that it is nothing but a fiction^ and it is pre-^ 
cisely that mixture of agreeable sorrow and tears- 
that deUght us. But, as that affliction which is 
caused by exterior and sensible objects, is stronger 
than the copsolation which arises from an ibteriial 
reflection, they are the effects and symptoms of sor- 
row, thatought topredominatein the composition." 
^^ This solution," says Hume, '^ seems just and con- 
vincing ;" but how it should appear either one or 
the other to this acute philosopher, .seems to me 
very extraordinary. 

. The objection he makes to the former theory^ 
of Du Bos, is, ^^ that the same object of distress- 
which pleases in tragedy, were it really set before 
us, Woujd give the most unfeigned uneasiness ;" and 
yet,. Fontenelle, whose theory seems to him ^^jtisP 
and convincwg,'' affirms the direct contrary, and 
as&ierts, ^^ that the representation has always the 
efieqt of the reality, though it has not altogether 
that effect." Can any thing shew the short-sighted- 
ness of philosophy, or rather, of those whom we 
term philosophers, than that which is exhibited to 
us in the present instance ? Hume says, that i<eal 
distress is painful to us, though the imitation is 
pleasing. Fontenelle asserts, that the imitation 
produces the same effect with the reality, which, 
according to Hume, must necessarily be painful. 
If Fontenelle, then, be right, Hume must be wrong; 
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and yet Pontehelle^s theory seems ^*JMt mid ccd^ 
vincing^ to Hume ; which is only sa3ring/ in other 
words^ that he is convinced Fontenelle is rights and 
that he himself is wrong. But how can Fonte- 
nelle be rights when he says ^^the heart likes natu- 
rally to be moved and affected. Melancholy ob- 
jects suit it, and even disastrous and sorrowful, 
provided they are softened by some circumstance ?" 
In applying this to Tragic l^leasure, the qualif3ang 
circumstance which softens the sorrowful objects, 
IS ^^a certain idea of falsehood in the whole of 
what we see/' If this be true, melancholy objects, 
or objects of distress, do not please us, except when 
we know they are so only in appearance. We can, 
therefore, take no pleasure in witnessing shipwrecks, 
engagements, the fights of gladiators, &c. wheire 
we are ourselves free from all danger, because, la 
these cases, the distress is real, without any sc^ten- 
ing circumstance, or idea of falsehood in the 
whole of what we see. Yet, as the experience of 
mankind convinces us, that we do find pleasure in 
these real spectacles, how frivolous is it to attribute 
the pleasure to ^^ a certain idea of falsehood.** 
Besides, if it be this idea of falsehood that imparts 
the pleasure, it is obvious, that the representation, 
instead of having, according to Fontenelle Inmself, 
*^ the effect of reality," has an effisct contrary to it ; 
for, if we be pleased, because we know thie distress 
is not real, we should evidently feel nb pleasure if 
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we knew it to be real, so that the representatioii 
and the reality must, cohseqoeiitly, have an oppo* 
site effect. The &ct, however, is> that both the 
reality and the representation are pleasing to us, 
and that the latter is pleasing only because it 
produces an effect similar to that of its proto- 
type. 

After commenting on the theories of Du Bos 
and Fontenelle, Hume proceeds to make such 
additions to them as would render the theory of 
Tragic Pleasure perfect ; for though he admits, that 
Fontenelle's '^ conclusion seems just and ccmTinc^ 
iog^ y^t he thinks, ^^ it wants still some new aid* 
dition in order to make it answer fully the phenol 
m^non'" of Tragic Pleasure. ^^ All the passi<ms,.'* 
he says, ^'excited by eloquence are agreeable in thfe 
highest degree^ as well as those which are moved 
by painting, and the theatre. The epilogues of 
Ocero are, on this account, chiefly the delight of 
every reader of taste ; and it is difficult to read 
some of them without the deepest sympathy and 
sorrow.** His merit, as an orator, no doubt, depends 
much on his success in this particular. When he 
bad raised tears in his judges, and all his audience, 
they were then the most highly delighted, and 
expressed the greatest isatisfaction with the pleader. 
The pathetic description of the butchery made by 
Verres of the Sicilian captains, is a masterpiece of 
this kind. But I believe none will affirm that> the 
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bein^ present at ft melancholy scene of that nature 
would afford any entertainment. Neither is the 
sorrow here softened by fiction : for the audience 
were convinced of the reality of every circum- 
stance. What is it then which, in this case, raises 
a pleasure from the bosom of uneasiness, so to 
speak ; and a pleasure which still retains all the 
features and outward symptoms of distress and 
sorrow? I answer, this extraordinary effect proceeds 
from that very eloquence with which the melan- 
choly scene is represented. The genius required 
to paint objects in a lively manner, the art employ- 
ed in collecting all the pathetic circumstances, the 
judgment displayed in disposing them ; the exer* 
cise, I say, of these noble talents, together with 
the force of expression and beauty of oratorial 
numbers, diffuse the highest satisfaction on the 
audience, and excite the most delightful move'- 
ments. By this mediis the uneasiness of the melan- 
choly passions' Is liot only overpowered and efi^ced 
by something stronger of an opposite kind, but 
the whole impulse of those passions is converted 
into pleasure, and swells the delight which the 
eloquence raises in us. The same force of oratory 
employed on an Uninteresting subject, would not 
please half so much. Or rather would appear al- 
tbgether ridiculous; and the mind being left in 
absolute calmness and indifferesace, would relish 
none of those beauties of imaginaftion or expnesr 
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akm^ which^ if joiQed to passion^ give it «iich exqiii- 
site entertaiDment. The impulse or vehemence 
aritiiiig from sorrow^ compassion, indignation, re- 
ceives a new direction fram the sentiments of beanty^ 
The latter being the predominant motion^ seizes 
the wlM>)e mind, and converts the former into theln- 
selves, at least, tinctures them so strongly as to* 
tally to alter their natiure. And the soul being, at * 
tlie same tim^ romzed by passion and charmed by 
eloquesDce, .feels, on the whok, a strong movement 
itbkb b altogether delightful. 

^ The dame prbiciple takes place in tragedy ; 
With this adiditiof^ t|iat U-agedy is iEm imitation $ 
and imitation \B alirays of itself agireeable. This 
oircuiostanoe serves stiU further to smooth the 
motiotispf passion, and convert the wholefeelinginto 
^one uniform and strong enjoyment. Objects of the 
greatefst terror ankl distress please in painting ; and 
please more than the most beautiful objects tlmt 
itppyear calm and indifferent. Theaflection rouzing 
tbfi mind, excites a large stock of spirit and vdie- 
mence ; which is. all transformed into pleasure by 
tlie force of the prevailing movement. It is thua 
the fiction of tragedy softens the passion by an in- 
fusion of a new feeling ; not merely by weakening 
or diminishing the sorrow. You may, by degrees, 
weaken a real, sorrow, till it totally disappears ; 
yet in none of its gt'adations will it ever give 
pl^anare, except^ perhaps, by accident, to a man 
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sunk under lethargic indolence^ whom it rouzes 
from that languid state.** 

To disprove Hume's theory it is sufficient to shew 
that it contradicts itself. I admit his theory may 
be rights though supported by erroneous arguments^ 
but, in this case, we must recdve it, not on his 
authority, but on the authority of some better ar- 
guments by which we can support it ourselves. 
The theory, however^ is not only erroneous in itself, 
but supported by erroneous arguments. In com- 
menting on Du Bos, he says, that the distress which 
pleases in a tragedy would give us real pmn if it 
were actually set before us ; and here he introducefiT 
Cicero describing real sufferings. The destructioti' 
of the Sicilian captains by Verres, was no fiction, 
and so Hume himself acknowledges ; '^ neither,** 
he says, ^* is the sorrow here softened by fiction, for 
the audience were convinced of the reality of every 
circumstance/* Would not the reader then sup- 
pose, that Hume introduced this description of real 
suffering, to shew that it produces real pain, as he 
had already observed, that the distress which pleases 
in fiction gives pain in reality. And yet he tells up 
now, that this picture of real distress gave high de- 
light to the judges and the audience. ^' When hehad 
raised tears in his judges and all his audience, they 
were then the Tuost highly delighted. And yet this 
delight was caused by a picture of real, not imagi*^ 
nary distress.*' He still continues to contradict 
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himself as he proceeds. '^This extraordinary effect/" 
he says, " proceeds from that very eloquence with 
which the melancholy scene is represented/* He 
continues, as the reader may perceive in the above 
extract, to shew, that it is the beauty of the Ian* 
guiage, and not the tears occasioned by the distresses 
and sufferings which are described by Cicero> that 
produces the pleasure, and that the melancholy 
passions are overpowered and effaced by these 
beauties and converted into pleasure. Here we 
may truly say, 

jiliguando bonus dormiiat tiomerus ; 

for surely nothing can be more evident, than that thel 
beauty of the language, so far from overpowering 
the melancholy feelings occasioned by the butcher-^ 
ing of the Sicilian captains, is the very cause of 
raising this feeling to its utmost height. It is by 
raising this feeling, and not by overpowering it, 
that the judges and audience were melted to tears* 
The truth of what I here assert can easily be 
proved by displaying this eloquence on some in** 
different subject.* If the sensation produced by 
eloquence, independent of the subject, be more 
powerful than that occasioned by melancholy 
emotions, and converts these emotions into plea ^ 
sure, it follows, that whatever the subject be, 
however tnfling or uninteresting, it will enable the 
orator to excite deeper feelings than can ever be 

o2 
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prodaoed by tragic distress. I believe no person 
vill admit this to be the case ; and Hume himself 
admits^ that, ^' the same force of oratory employed 
00 an imiaterestiog subject would ^>pear altogether 
ridiculous ;" and so it would ; for that eloquence 
which leaves its subject behind it, or to the splen- 
dour of wiuch its subject is not equals is a mere 
brutumftilmen. It is not trae> then, as Hume saySj 
thi^t the beauty of the language exdMng ^* the 
predominant motions, seize the wh(de mind, and 
convert the former — the melancholy emotions— 
into themselves, at least tincture them so strongly 
as totally to alter their nature.** The &ct is, that 
the emotions produced by the sufferings of the 
Sicilians, so far from being altered by the language 
of Cicero, are only wroi^ght up to th9 highest 
pitch; and iivstead of being the weaker, are evident^ 
ly the predominant passion. The judges and the 
9jadience are so powerfully swayed by tfieir sym* 
pathies, that they comparatively forget the beauty 
fof the eloquence by which they are moved. It is so 
in reading the Iliad, we forget Homer, and are af- 
fected only by the imposing scenes, daring actions, 
and pathetic situalions which he has placed be* 
fore us. 

. The tragic and the epk; muse agree then in this 
papit^l circumstance, that the pleasures originating 
from them both, arise from the powerful emotions 
which tliey produce ; for it is a mistake^ to sup- 
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pose that die pleasure wbicfa we fied ia the perasal 
of a tragedy or an epic poena^ arises from the genius^ 
abifity^and strict adherence to rnle with which it 
is evented. In vain does the tragic writer observe 
all the restrictions which criticism imposes on 
him ; in vain does be observe anity in the design^ 
conn^ion in the scenes^ a regular tboagh inter* 
nipt^ progress in the action ; proper motives for 
iq)pearidg on, and disappearing from the stage ; 
and the most e^tquisite ccdlida junctura through- 
out all its parts : — all this he may do, and more 
than all this ; but if he want the art of inventing 
interesting characters, and pathetic situations, 
such as excite strong sensations, emotions, or pas-^ 
sions, all his felicity of expression, happiness of 
deseriptiion, and strict adherence to rule, produce 
00 eStct upon us. We look on, like cold specta*^ 
tors, and depart from the theatre less pleased 
than we entered it. On the contrary, the Tragic 
writer, who has thesecret of in venting tender, affect*^ 
Infg, and pathetic situations, or, what is the same, 
the art of exciting strong emotions, even at the 
expend of reason, i^ill be always sure of pleasing. 
The reason is> that the most ignorant man catmot 
be deceived in what is pathetic : it excites the same 
feelings in him that it does in the most practised 
critic; but, with regard to the violations of 
dramatic rule, in the conduct of the work, he is 
little acquainted, and, even if be were, the obser- 
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vation of them could oiily afford him a negative 
ple^ure^ by enabling bim to escape the pain of 
seeing them violated. What pleasure is imparted 
by observing the unities of time and place^ for we 
should never have reflected whether they were 
observed or not^ had we never seen them viola^dl* 
I knoWj the greatest dramatic writer is he who 
Troves the heart without offending the understand- 
ings or violating established precepts ; but then it 
must be i-ecoUected^ that rules and precepts are the 
mere links by which we connect things together. 
These links are themselves concealed from usy ex- 
cept where they are ' clumsily contrived^ f(M* the 
more skilfully they are fabricated^ the more difBi- 
cult it is to discover them ; or^ rather^ the less apt 
we are to direct our attention to them. It is not, 
then, the links that connect^ but the things con- 
nected, that affect us, as these links are kept wholly 
out of sight; and, qonsequently^ the situation 
which is not injteresting in itself, wiU affi^ctus but 
tittle, however^ artfully it may be connected with 
another. If it be artfully connected, so much the 
better : it proves the writer a better artist ; but 
if he make use of inferior materials, that is, if his 
characters be not interesting, and placed (n deep 
$tnd affecting situations, all the art which human 
genius can exert in connecting these situations, 
can never succeed in exciting our sympathies. If 
it be asked, whethi^ the geqersdity of the audience 
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be proper judges of what is traly affecting, I reply, 
the most ignorant of them are. Sympathy cannot 
be taught : if nature denied it, education could 
never have imparted it. It is not the offspring of 
reason or science ; for a simple feeling cannot be 
analyzed^ nor its mod^ of action explained. Though 
we agree in calling that feeling, which is produced 
by objects of distress^ sympathy, we cannot tell 
whether any two of us feel it alike. If one man: 
be more moved than another, how is he to explain 
the exact degree of emotion which he feels ; and 
without such an explanation, he cannot tell 
whether he feel the emotion differently, or what the 
degree of difference is. The most ignorant of us 
have therefore, as ample means of judging of the 
pathetic^ as thie most leariied> for neither acquires 
bis knowledge of i]; from instruction or soience. 
Our ideas^ and the comparisons which we institute 
between them, are the source of our knowledge, 
.and^ cbn»e(piently, may be communicated and 
corrected by instruction ; but our feelings are' the 
sources of our pleasures and of our pai&s, and are 
incapable of being taught* We cannot learn to 
feel pain, unless we are acted upon by a cause 
stifficient to produce it ; nor can we learn to avoid 
feding pain when such a cause acts upon us. The 
Tragic writer has^ therefore, no cause to fear, when 
he presents the audience with a tender or pathetic 
scene/ that they will not be able to perceive it, for 
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if th^ do not perceive, %t least tliey will feel it; 
and if they do not feel^ he {9 mistaken in euppo'* 
sing it pathetic; the most enlighteiied part of the 
audienpe will think it frigid.aod uninteresting, as 
well as the most ignorant. 

It is not, therefore, the &Fty or perfection of me-* 
thod observed in the cpqdinot pf tragedy, that.exr 
iQites thojse strong sensations and emotions wbieh 
produce the pleasure arisipg from Tragic R&pit^ 
sentati^QS- We are far frpm being 90 mwh in-^ 
terested in seeing every thing as it ought to be, ail 
we are in jSQeiog many things as they ought not to 
be. Wber^ every thing is right, nothing surpriads, 
und, therefore, a perfef^t character excites no iote-* 
rest in a tragedy. He ofily do<9s what we eocpeot 
him to dQ» and henge he does nothing to exdte 
strong eq^ptions. ^feith^ ar? W9 pl^imsed til sea 
§very thing wrong, for whi^n a ^bamct^ is so oon* 
poimfitely w;ic^ed as to disregard every sdoml 
precept, and never act in obedi^nee to the lawii of 
his own natnre, (I m^an human nature) w;e are 
disgusted : we are surprised at no act /of his, . b&» 
e^use W( know,.aotQcedently;.that Jbe is cdjiableof 
the worst of criin^9* He produced, therefore, no 
g|r<)ng 9Qn£iations, and^ fiopi^quehtlyi no inlerei^ 
Aiifi whc^re th^re ig m interest theh» is no plea^ 
gnre, TbfB 1^ evidently the r^MW why mlAcB bBLve 

}aid it down as a l$^w, that the character best fitted 
for tragedy is a9 iniperfeet cbaraoter, be wbo is 
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neither perfectly xriorali nor irreclalmably wicked^ 
No critic, however, has ever assigned a reason why 
the imperfect character is best adapted fbr tragedy; 
bat the theory which I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish on the biibject of Tragic Pleasure, easily ex- 
plains tiie cause» No character can e:Kcite strong 
aemallobs that is not more or less imperfect, or 
that acits just as be ought to act, for, in doing so, 
be does, notlung to surprise us, or to excite those 
sieiisatioDS, without which it is idle to hope, that 
tbi mbst laboured tragedy shall ever be productive 
erf pleaisure* 

Hiimie, then, is evidently in elror, when he attri^ 
buteti the effieet to ^' tfafe genius . required to paint 
objects in a lively manner, together with the force 
of expression and beauty of oratorial numbers.** 
Without genius, it is true, no writer can produce 
-^n interesting tragedy ; but a writer of inferior 
^fenius, who bringd together i^ dumber, df p&t&etic 
circumstances and situaUdns, shall imjpart more 
t^leasiir^, ^ven though he afaould violate some of 
the ptindpsil lav^s of dramatic criticism, than he 
who is rigidly ^servant of them, if he has inrbijt* 
ed only <3ircutnstance^ and situations of a cold 
end frigid nat4ir6. -I would be for froni insiima. 
ttng, that tUt dramatic writer who invents, inte^ 
Cresting and pathetic i&cenes, is tit liberty to indulge 
hi ail the llcebtio^liese which an exuberant ima« 
gination can suggest, but however licentious he 
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may be, he will impart more pleasure, simply be- 
cause he excites stronger sensations than he who, 
without this genius, is most observant of rule and 
dramatic precept., 

~ The theory of Tragic Pleasure which I have now 
examined, is obviously a compound, made up of 
three theories. t>u Bos, Fontenelle, and Hutne, 
have each contributed their portion ; but the ori- 
ginal idea seems to have been taken from Mon- 
taigne. The soul, he says, must have always some 
object to employ it, and when it has not a legiti* 
mate one, it creates a false one for itself. He com- 
pares the soul to the wind, whose strength is in- 
creased by resistance^ and broken where no objiect 
stands opposed to its violence. 

Ventas^ at amittat vires nisi robore densas 
Occarrant ^ylvae spatio difiusus isani. 

Hence, he says, to give a view a proper efl^t^ it 
must be bounded, and not suffered to lose itself 
in the uncertain distance, for the soul must have 
somethjng fixed to act upon, or it will employ itself 
with imaginary objects, rather than remain quiet. 
This propensity of the soul, he illustrates t>y no > 
ticin^ a similar law operating on the irrational 
brute. ^^ Ainsi emporte les betes leur rage a s*at- 
taquer a la pier re, et a^u fer qui les a blessees, eta se 
venger a belies dents sur soymesme du maVqu^elles 
sentent. 
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PannoDis baud aliter post ictnm ssBvior uraa 
Cui jaculum parvft Libys amentavit habena^ 
Se rotat in voIdus^ telumque irata receptum 
Impetit et secam fiigiei^em circuit hastam* 

Xerxes fouetta la mer et escrivit un cartel de defie 
au Moqt Athos." 

These observations of MontaigDe appear to me 
to have been the origin of Du Bos's theory of Tra- 
gic Pleasure, though Montaigne himself never 
thought of applying them to pleasures arising 
from tragic sources. That Du Bos had his eye 
upon them, however, can hardly be doubted, when 
he wrote the following passage. " L'ame a ses be- 
soins comme le corps ; et Fun des grands besoins 
de Thomme, est celui d*avoir Tesprit occupe. L'en- 
nui qui suit bientot Tinaction de Fame est un mal 
si douloureux pour Thomme qu'il entreprend sou- 
vent les travaux les plus penibles afin de s'epairgner 
la peine d'en 6tre tourmente." 

It is certain, that the mind cannot be happy in 
a state of inaction, though it is possible that it may 
be free from all sensible pain. Some men will sit 
hours alone, without evincing the least disposition 
to enter into conversation, or mingle in the amuse- 
Qients of which they are spectators, which they 
would never do if this inaction was attended with 
any sensible pain. That it is not attended with 
pleasure I am Willing to allow, unless the mind 
be exercised in .mental speculation ; but still it 
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proves that inaction is ndt atways a torment. It 
matters little, however,- whether it be so or not, 
so far as regards Tragic Pleasure, for if the neces- 
sity of employing the mind account for this plea- 
sure, it follows, that every thing that employs the 
mind is necessarily pleasing, for^ if not, tragedy may 
be among those things which employ the mind, 
and still are not pleasing, and, therefore, we must 
have recourse to something beyond the mere neces^ 
sity of employing the mind to account for this plea- 
sure. It is, indeed, certain, that the mind is never 
happier than when employed in any thing agree- 
able to it ; but it is equally certain, that it is never 
more unhappy than when employed in what ig 
disagreeable. It is not, therefore, the mere act of 
employing the mind that gives pleasure, but the 
nature of the thing in which it is employed ; and, 
consequently, it is idle to attribute the pleasure to 
the mere act of being employed, instead of attri- 
buting it to the nature of the employment. 
Mjr. Hazlitti following Du Bos, says, that *^the 
f pleasure derived from tragic poetry has its source 
and ground-work in the common love of strong* 
excitement.'* " We are as fond,** he says, ^ of in- 
I dulging our violent passions, as of reading a de- 
^ scription of those of others. We are as prone to 
make a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate in our 
hopes of good. If it be asked why we do so, the 
best answer is, because we cannot help it. The 
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tense of power is as strong a prindple in the mind i 
as the love of pleasure. The objects of terror and I 

» 

pity exercise the same contronl over it as those of ; 
love or beanty. It is as natural to hate as to love, to j 
despise as to admire, to express our hatred or con-j 
tempt, as^ur iove or admij^atioa.** To this theory '\ 
tliere are two obvious objections : the first is, that ; 
it is far from being true in the unqualified man- 
ner in which it is put by Mr. Hazlitt ; the se^ 
cond, that all the reasons by which he seeks to con*- 
firm it are erroneous. It is not true that all strong 
excitements are pleasing, because, above a certain 
degree of intensity they are insufferably painfuL 
^^ It by no means holds/' aays Mr. Campbell, in his I 
Essay on this subject, ^^ that the stronger the emo» 
tion lis, so much the fitter for this purpose. On the 
contrary, if you exceed but ever so little a certain 
measmie, instead of that sympathetic, delightful 
soiTow which make^ aflliction itself wear a lovely 
aspect, and engages the mind, not only to bug it 
with t^idertiess, but with traipsport, you <HiIy ex- 
cite horror and aversion.'* This opinion of Mr. 
Campbell is easily proved by experiment. The in- 
stance adduced by Fontenelle proves it sufficiently. 
Hchliog is pleasing, in a slight degree : increase 
this pleasure, by increasing the action, and it be- 
comes painfhl. According to Mr. Hazlitt, how* 
ever, tbis increasied excit^nent ought to give more 
pleasure than a slight one ; for if pleasure dt^nd 
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on the strength of the excitement, the stronger 
it is the greater the pleasure. This, however, is 
not the fact. Strong excitement is pleasing only 
in a certain, degree, and above this degree is. al- 
ways painful. There are two other cases in which 
strong excitements fitil of imparting pleasure in 
any degree, the one is where the excitement is too 
long continued, the other where we are acted upion 
aa individuals, placed in particular situations, 
and not as men in gra«al, as will be shewn 
hereafter. Mr.^ Haiti's theovy^ thefsfoRr "viK 



not hold good in a thousand instances, ancPfhe 
reason that he assigns for this theory, proves that 
he has taken it from Du Bos and Fontenelle, for^ 
if he had discovered it himself by reflection and 
observation, he would never have advanced such 
fittile and contradictory reasons in support of it* 
** It is as natural,** he says, ^^ to hate as to love, to 
despise as to admire, &c.'* But what reason does lie 
assign for hatred, and all the other disagreeable 
passions, being as pleasing to us as the agreeable 
ones? Why, traly, ^^ because we cannot help it.** 
Now, if we hate because we cannot help it, it is 
evident that we find no pleasure in hatred, for we 
find no pleasure in any thing that is forced upon 
us, and that we cannot help. The passion that 
gives us real pleasure, we cherish and indulge, not 
because we cannot help it, not because it forces 
itself upon us, but because we do not chbose to 
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help it/beci(use we should not repel it even if we 
could. To say that the disagreeable passions are 
as ^^ naturar to us e& the agreeable ones^ is saying 
nothing to the point, for though they are^ unques- 
tionaUy^ as natural to ttiose who yield to them^ it 
by no means follows^ that they are as pleasing, for 
a thing m^y be natural, and still extremely disa*- 
greeable. It is natural for a man to feel a disa- 
greeable taste^ when he drinks wormwood, though 
it is by no means natural that he should be pleased 
with it. If it shpuld be replied, that the benefit 
he expects to derive from it converts^ this pain into 
pleasure, instances may be qnoted without num- 
ber, where such a conversion can never take place. 
It is natural that he whose arm is cut off by a 
sword should feel extreme pain, but it cannot, by 
aoy torture of argument, be shewn, that this pain 
is a pleasure. If, then, the reason by which Mr. 
Hazlitt supports his theory have any truth in it, 
it' follows very evidently, that a merchant who is 
ruined at sea must derive great pleasure from the 
circumstance ; for, as it is natural (so far as we 
know nature from experience) that the circum- 
stance should give him pain, and, as whatever is 
natural, according to Mr. Hazlitt, is pleasing, the 
merchant's natural pain must evidently be a plea- 
sure to him, so that pleasure and pain, according 
to Mr. Hazlitt's logic, are both the same. Indeed, 
lieshews very clearly himself, that the pleasure ari- 
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sing from Tragic sources did not appear to hl9i 
to be a pleasure at all^ though he calls it a.ple^ure, 
and endeavours to account for it* ^^ The seqse of 
power,*" he says, ^^ is as strong a principle in the 
mind^ as the love of pleasure.** From this it is 
clear, that the sense of power is different from tbe 
love of pleasure ; for^ if they were tbe same^ he 
could institute no comparison between the degrees 
of energy with which they act upon the mi0d. If, 
then, the sense of power be not a pleasure, and that 
it is to gratify this sense we indulge ia tbe ^^ violent 
passions/' bow can it be said that these passions 
afford tis aii^ pleasure ? Nothing, at the sam^ 
time, appears more unintelligible to me> than what 
Mr. Hazlitt means by this sense of power, as. he 
says, in the preceding sentence, that our neasou 
for ^^ indulging our violent passioi^,*' is, '^because 
we cannot help it^ If we cannot help it, then, what 
becomes of this ^^ sense of power.'* To me it has^ 
no meaning, unless Mr. Hazlitt meant want of 
power, by the expression " sense of power.*' If 
Mr. Hazlitt's theory, then, were true, the reascms 
by which he supports it ocwld only s^ve to make 
it appear erroneous in the eyes of every man, wha. 
could not perceive its truth abstracted from tbe 
arguments on which it rests. It is certsun, how- 
ever, that no process of reascming can prove all 
strong excitements and sensations pleasing in any 
of the three eases which I have meutioned, though 
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it i$ equally certain, that they are 8o in all other 
instanceg. The more we enter into human nature^ 
and examine the laws by which it is governed^ the 
more we mnst feel convinced^ that the sonl delights 
in all strongs ardent^ and impetuous feelings and 
emotions^ when they do not act above a certain de* 
gree, continue too long, or affect us, not as men ia 
general, but as individuals, either of peculiar tern* 
pers, or placed in situations that influence bur nar 
tural temper. This attachment to strong feelings 
does not^ however, arise from our incapacity of 
resisting them, as Mr. Hazlitt asserts^ but from out 
unwillingness to resist them, from our actual, vo- 
luntary attachment to them, and the actual plea^ 
9ure they communicate at the moment. When we 
continue for any length of time in one state of 
feeling, the soul biecomes, in a manner, uncon- 
scious of its existence, and continues so until it is 
roused by some circumstance, object^ or event, 
and a new feeling excited within it. The moment 
this new sensation is felt, it finds itself placed in 
a new world ; it teels itself different from wliat it 
ever felt itself before, for as it has no consciousness 
of its existence but what it derives from its sensa- 
tions and perceptions, that is, from the impressions 
made upon it from without, each new sensation 
appears to it a new mode of existence, and, were 
it not for the faculty of memory, it could form no 
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qoBceptioQ of any other mode than that which it 
immediately feels. 

Even with this faculty life consists in the present 
moment^ or rather in the feelings or sensations of 
the moment ; but the reminiscent power enables 
us to revive past feelings, and to become again, m 
a manner, what we were before* We have no idea 
of soul, or spirit, or animated e3dstence, considered 
separately, from the structure o{ parts which it 
animates, but what we acquire from onr sensatioM 
or Gonsdousness of it ; for our ideas or perceptiona 
are confined to the prc^)ertie6, relations, and diffiers 
ences of things, and taJ&e no cognizance of tiheiresh 
sence, or the mode in which life is felt The soul, or 
vital principle, it is true, consists not in sensation^ 
jperoeption^ or will, but in that inconceivable sorae^ 
thing which feels, perceives, and exercises volition. 
The power which fe€te> however, or, in other words* 
the soul, would have no cmsciousness of its exisitr 
ence if no impressions were made upon it from with- 
out ; and wiien it is weary of these imiH«ssiotts and 
becomes incapaUe of feeling them, all coosciousness 
of existence ceases. Hence it is that we have no 
Gonsdousness of existence while we sleep, thougjb 
the vital principle continues. If, then^ our con- 
sciousness t>f life consists in our sensations of iA» 
or rather, if our sensaticms be new modes of ooa*- 
tcioasiiess^ it is obvious that each new tieiisatioA 
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h a new sort of exiatence; for though the power 
or principle that feds is always the same^ yet every 
new sensation niakes it appear different to iis^ be- 
ed.u9ewehave no idea cnrfeelingof it but what arises 
from our sensations. From our fedings or sensations, 
then, ure derire oar donscionsness that something 
witfain ns exists. This something we call sonl or 
ipirit^butwliatitis we can neither describe nor con^* 
iseive: wekm^witonlybyour feelings^ and, therefore, 
so for as regards onr knowledge of it^ it appears to 
be a sensation ^«rnaUy shifting the node of its 
esdstenoe ; but in whaterer mode Mfe examine it^ 
we scHl find it to be a sensation of one hind oi* 
other^ though the moment we come to afaetretct^ we 
know ttett the sensatkm is differeat frocn the f bing 
by which the sensation is felt; sensation being 
only a mode or property off something else. The 
sonl or vital principle appears, therefore, to us at 
eve^ momaiit a sensation, though the senssLtion 
of one moment differs from that of another. The 
same prindple that attadies us to life consequently 
aEttaches us to sensations, and the moi*e powerfully 
any sensation is felt, the morfe conscious are we c^ 
the vital prindple within us. Hence it is that we 
love strong sensations, if not in the same propor-* 
tion that we love Sfe itself^ at least in a degree al« 
ii^ys proportioned to it ; for he who once becomes 
tireid of his existence, suffers no new sensation to 
approach him ; and, therefore, looks with indiffer- 

p2 
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ence on every thing calculated to produce it. It 
IS only while we are in love with life that we ^ve in 
love with strong sensations ; and it is only while 
we feel strongly that we can be properly said to 
live. Every weaker feeling gives a weaker con- 
sciousness of existence^ so that some men can 
scarcely be said to live at all. Here then we have 
the origin of the pleasures resulting not only from 
Tragic Representations^ but from every species 
of public exhibition^ as the fights of gladiators 
among the Greeks and Romans^ pantomimes, bull- 
feasts, &c. They all awaken strong sensations^ 
emotions^ or passions in the soul, and, conseqBent^ 
ly, a stronger consciousness of existence. The de- 
gree in which the sensation is felt always determines 
the degree of pleasure which it imparts, andthe plea- 
sure always increases with the degree till it readies 
to absolute pain. Where it becomes painful <te-» 
pends on our susceptibility of impressions. " Men 
differ in this," says Helvetius, " that the degree of 
emotion which one regards as an excess of pleasure, 
is sometimes, in another, the beginning of pain.- 
The eye of my friend may be pained by^an excess 
of light that gives me pleasure.** When a strong 
sensation becomes painful we wish to get rid of it^ 
if the pain be intolerable ; but if not, even the ac- 
companying pain cannot induce us to resign it: 
A strong sensation puts the soul in motion, 
and if we could conceive an idea of motion ab*» 
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stiraoted from substance^ if we conld conceife it a 

« 

thing and not a mode, we should have good reason 
for believing motion ta be the sod itself. ^ If we 
always give the name of cause and effect to the 
concomitance of two parts/' says Hume, *' and 
that wherever there are bodies there is motion^ we 
ought then to regard motion as the universal soul 
of matter^ and the divinity that alone penetrates 
its substance.** Motion^ however, is not the divinity 
unless the divinity be an attribute ; but it is at all 
times pleasing to the soul, unless it be moved in 
such a degree as tends to force it altogether from 
its material habitation. A slight titillation pro- 
duces a pleasing sensation, because it puts the soul 
In motion, and as the sensation increases the plea- 
fiure increases also ; but when it arrives to a cer- 
tain height, it overpowers the soul> and^conisequent- 
ly, becomes painful. All sensations, then, that 
tovLB6 the soul are pleasing up to the degree that 
renders them painful ; so that, if it should be said 
the soul is not a lover of strong sensations^ because 
it dislikes all sensations above this degree, I reply> 
that it would still continue to like them if its 
strength of endurance were equal to the. increased 
power of the sensation ; for as '^ the eye of my 
friend may be pained by the excess of light that 
g^ves me pleasure,** it is evident that if my organ 
of vision were as weak as my friend's, it would give 
'tee pain also; a^d^ therefore^ it follows, that if his 
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«-gaM trere ag sut>o; w mine, it irenld give Mm 
the same pteasure which k aSiEmlB me. Reasoniog 
from the same aaalogy, were both our organs 
stronger, tbey Wiouid find greater pleasure in atlU 
greater lifbt ; so that the highest degree of light 
would be, of all others, the most pkasing to tke 
sool, if the eye oould eodure iL It does net foUow^ 
however, that because we cannot endure it, w» do 
not love it. The fly cannot endure the flame of 
the candle, but still it lotes this flame ( ft faovfirs 
around it, approaches it frequently, at the peril of 
its life, seems conscions of the danger of apinroacb^ 
ing it nearer, cannot overcome, hcwever^ the 
Instinct that pimnpts it to a nearer approach, md * 
in obedience to the fatal impulie, perishes in the 
flame. By strong seosati(NiS, however, it must be 
nBcoUected that I do not mean strong, disagreeable 
tastes or orgaoical sensstions of soy kiiidj whieh do 
not tend to put the soul iutoaction, andaSect it like 
paasioo, the physical symptoms and signs of which 
ane, in genial, an irregular movement of the blood 
Md auimai spirits. ^ strong is our attachment 
to powerful sensations that we wlfsh them, even 
wben they i^-e painful to a oertain degree. Yonns 
people cannot endure to ebew tobacco, but even in 
youth few are disgustod with the smoke of a to- 
bacco pipe^ because it puta th^ animal spirits in 
motion. By 4^nees they love a greater and. a 
denser portion of it, hecanais they always lovisd a^ 
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nutch of it as they could endure. At leogtb^ ih&y 
Tentttre to take a singk blast, and are ,ptea9ed 
with the sensation. If they do not take a seeing 
It is not because they have a dislike to it, but be^ 
cause they are not able to endure it. The momeiit 
lAiey ioia^ne themselves able, they venture to take 
two I and after they find they can endure this 
they take three. Thus they continue increaiiog 
the proportion, because they are pleased with the 
stronger sensation which results from it. Hence 
we find, that those who can endure the strong sei^ 
sation prefer it to the weaker ; that no person is 
satisfied with mild tobacco who can endurestronger^ 
nor even with stronger if he can endure the 
strongest ; and that he who is obliged to smoke 
mild tobacco does so, not because he prefers it tor 
the strong, but because be has not nerve to endure 
it stronger. There is no person who smokes mild 
tobacco who will not avow that he wishes he could 
take it stronger, and who does not, perhaps, ven* 
ture sometimes to do so in obedience to this wish, 
except his reason triumphs over his natural pro« 
pensity to strong sensations^ and advises Inm cdther 
to moderate this propenrity, oft abandon smoking 
altogether. ■ ^ ^ 

Mr. Knight, in accounting for the preference we 
givetotastesoriginallydisagreeable, to those simple 
tastes with which we are pleased in our youtii, 
oaSH the form^ acquired, and the latter natural. 
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tastes ; and says that, '^ all those tastes which are 
natural^ lose^ and all those which are unnatural^ 
acquire strength by indulgence/' Among which 
he instances the taste and smell of tohcux^o. This 
does not appear to meto be philosophical language. 
It is not philosophical to call the taste of tobacco 
unnatural; first, because it is a natural plant; 
secondly, because if the taste which it produces be 
unnatural, it follows that the taste which it pro- 
duces is not that which it ought to produce, but 
some other, for whatever produces what it ought 
to produce, necessarily produces a natural effect. 
Tobacco has the same taste tp aU men : this 
uniform eiffect must^ consequently, be natural; nor 
indeed can any production of nature produce 9n 
unnatural effect, for even admitting that it does 
not produce the same effect in different individuals^ 
the effect produced in each is still natural, because 
it arqse not from any difference of operation in 
the cause, but from organical differences in the 
subjects acted upon. AU taates then are natural 
tastes, nor is there any thing gained by call- 
ing diem acquired, as this e|»thet cannot servQ 
to disttBguisb them .from others. Man is born 
Mathout ideas or relishes of any kind, so that 1|q 
can:have no particular taste whioh can b^ called 
natural b^fpre the body or fluid which produces 
thip tafite be received into the mouth. The tasti; 
pf t(^a^o ii;,pomiqi|i)|cated in the ^^me n^a^qeri 
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and tfie knowledge of bpth U acquired by tbe same 
ineans^ aad^ therefore^ one is sus much an acquired 
taste as the other. The true cause, then, of tbe 
greater pleasure which tobacco affords, is, as I haye 
already ^hewn, the strong and animating setisa* 
tion which it produces* 

Tjbk9 sensible properties, therefore, of all sub* 
stances which affect the animal spirits, are pl^uk 
ing, until their action upon the organ becomes 
actually insupportable* The degree of pleasure 
always depends on the degree of power which we 
possess of supporting tbe sensations by which it is 
produced, and the degree of pain depends, in like 
mann^, on our own impotency, or incapability of 
enjoyment* 

This is thp true rule by which all our organic 
pleasures and pains are determined. The , greater 
power we possess of enjoying any pleasm'e, or of 
supporting the sensation by which it is produced, 
the greater is our desire for it ; and the greater our 
desire, tbe more exquisite is the pleasure which 
attends its gratification* Impotent desires pro-^ 
duce no pleasure, eveu when they are gratified.; 
but the gratification of strong desires produce a 
pleasure exactly proportionate to the strength of 
^be craving which solicits its enjoyment* When 
the stomach is voracious, the greater is our power 
of dig;estion, and our desire of eating; and the 
pleasure of eating is always proportionate to the 
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dtrengtb of tliis defifw. In fiiet^ the commonest 
fere 18 luxury to a hungry fitomaofa. 

Jejnnus raro stomachus vnlgaria temnit.«-HoR. 

If the power of digestion were not always propor^ 
tionate to our desire for food^ a glutton would soon , 
be carried off by indigestion and internal obstrac* 
tions ; and, if our relish for food were not in like 
manner proportionate to the cravings of the sto^ 
jiiach^ we should equally perish^ because the mouth 
would reject that nourishment of which the sto- 
machstood in need. It is true, the power of digestion 
4oes not always equal the desire for food, but this 
arises not from natural, but from artificial desires. 
He who is governed by the simple impulses of the 
stomach, never seeks for more food than he is 
able to digest, as is the case with almost all 
brute animals, but the mind creates new im^ 
pulses of its own, and has recourse to artificial 
stimuli, to assist it in procuring enjoyments of 
which nature does not stand in need. These en- 
joyments, however, it must be recollected, are sen- 
liations of a stronger nature than those which the 
animal economy requires, which is ^ new evidence 
that, constituted as we are, strong sensations are^ 
of all others, the most pleasing and agreeable to 
us. 

To all men, therefore, the infirm as wdl as the 
3trong, powerful sensations are pleasing, except 
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to the .time instanees aineadjr mentMMd. In- 
crease a dight difiag;qreeabie seasation and it be- 
comes immediately pleasing. A grating soand 
produces a disagreeable sensation, but increase 
it mddeoly to tbe utmost height, and you feel 
an immediate pleasure. The more tremendous 
tii» sound, the more we delight in it, unleeis it 
a^uaily stuns us, and then it becomes painful. 
I am a^rare that the sensation produced by lou4 
floaod wants that character of gaiety and light- 
ness to whiefa we give the name of pleasure, but 
it must be recollected, that pleasure is not con* 
ftned to one modification of feeling ; and that it is 
a genus which embraces every sensation, or im* 
pression» in which we delight, or which we do not 
feel inclined to suppress, the moment it is felt. If 
a tremendous, loud, gra^ng sound be not pleasing, 
why do we stand to listen to it ? Why are we all 
attention, at the moment, and seem fearful of 
losing the slightest portion of the effect. Why, 
then, is the soul pleased witii a loud, and displeased 
with a low, grating sound ? Evidently because it 
delights in strong sensations, not actually painful. 
If it be adsed, what constitutes a slight, what a 
strong, and what a painfbl sensation, I i^ly, our 
own feelings, what is a slight sensation to one^ 
being a strong sensation to another, and a panful 
to a third. Perhapt^, however, something like a 
Tuk may be laid down, that may enable us to dis-^ 
tingtush where eaeh of these sensations terminate. 
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A sensation that patoes bot to tbe sensmium com- 
murm^ ^r sensitive soul^ but contioues to affect only 
the primeiry sensory or organ through which it is 
received^, may be properly called a slight aensaF' 
tion ; not that we can feel any organic sessatioB 
of which the sensorium commune^ or 90ul> is igniDH* 
mut, but it feeld them as something external, somef 
thing incapable of moving it to pleasure^ or forcia^ 
Uf to pain. Thus, if a man takes me by tiie baad^ 
1 feel a sensation where his hand is in contact 
with mine ; but this is the only sensation I fed ; 
and, therefore, I call it a slight sensation : bat if I 
happen to be in love, and that the object of mjr 
affections takes me by the hand^ I feel a sensatiooi 
as brfore, in my hand, and this seHsatiod is, as m 
the former case, a slight one ; but then I feel an<^- 
ther sensation, of which I was in. the former io- 
j^nce totally unconscious, and this sensaticm is 
felt, not in the hands or feet, or any particular 
member that I can mention : it is felt, if I ma^' 
kiise the expression, every where and no where, ht 
a word, it pervades the whole frame. This is what 
I would call a strong sensation, namely, a sensa- 
tion that does not confine itself to tbe part where 
4t was first felt, but passes on like an electric shocki 
and comniunicates itself to all parts of tbe »ysr 
tern; These are the sensations which are alwaj» 
pleasing, unless they act so powerfully on the 
inember through which they are communicated as 
to give actual pain, and, even tfaen^ they are pleas- 
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iiig) unless the pain be so intense as to render ns 
incapable of feding the internal plea^ng emotion. 
The pleasure which a lover enjoys in stealing a 
kiss from his fair one^ is so great, that he is insen- 
sible of pain though she should happen to bite his 
lips in the veiy act ; but if he received the same, 
bite from a person to whom he had no attachment^ 
he would feel it acutely. The reason is obvious :. 
the strong internal sensation produced by the kiss 
extingiysfaes the pain which is felt ia the lips^ .and 
converts it into a pleasing senstLtion ; but if She bit 
off the lip altogether, the internal pleasing emo*. 
tion produced by the kiss yields at the niomen|t> 
to. the intensity of the paioy and» tfaereforcy the 
int^Dal pleasure is not felt until the psiin abatQS'; 
Tbis^ however, does not prove. that the strong iur 
ternal sensation is not pleasing, for though^ at the 
moment, it is not sensibly felt, yet its latent ex-; 
istence is sufficiently proved by this . circumstance 
alone, that it abates the acuteness of the pain ; , 
for he whose lip is bit off by the beloved object oC 
his affisctions, does not feel half the pain experienoed 
by the man who loses his lip by the bite of a dog. 
In expelling disagreeable organic sensfttiotts,: 
liowever, the soul .can exert little power. If I 
pirick my fioger with a pin, I have no ^power of ex*, 
pelting the sensation. I do not feel myself capable 
of making any exertion to that effect. On the 
Other hand, if a slight sensation b@ agreeable to. 
the soul, instead oC wishing to.^expejl.itirpni.the. 
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organ^ it oommunes with it immediately^ and ex** 
bausts the little portion of pleasure it is Capable 
of imparting, unless a more pleasing object offers 
it higher enjoyment. The lighter sensation is 
always lost in the stronger. The organic senses 
are affected by the slightest impressions, but the 
sottl, not bang so easily moved, the sensafcioiiB btA 
fisit only in the organs by wbicb they are received^ 
unless the pain be so intense as to transfix the 
soul. Thus, if I receive a sKght blow ^on the 
arm, the sensation is felt in the part of the anrm 
that receives the blow ; but if I receive a powei^ 
M Mow on any part of &e body, by mhi(^ I an 
knocked down, and stunned, or severely hurt, the 
pain is not fek more in the part where the injury 
was received, than in any other part of the body, 
as the soul ffies immediately to its relief, and dis-^ 
pewes the pain over the entire frame* It is only 
afker the soul has withdrawn its attention from the 
.wcmded part, that the pain becomes lodal, an4 
(fotinctly felt where the injury was received. 

It is certain, then, that the soul comes forwui^^ 
and exerts its energies only when external Gircnll^^ 
stances produce strong sensations. Hence Wb* 
find, that men who have been frequently placed' in 
trpvfg situations, or situations that require a stroii^ 
aad diligent appropitation of the mental fecultlbis;^ 
generally possess more mind and soul, or a gr^t^f 
ductility or pliability of the intellectual faeuKtes 
to the exigencies and circumstances of time and 
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place than others. There 19 tittle soul where thene 
U fittle occasion for it, (diat is, where the objects 
we aim at require little more than animal or in- 
$tinetive {>eroei>tio&. Hence it is, that savages aie 
BOt ooly stu^, but likewise ind<^nt. Thdr mea'* 
tal powers remain always dormaat, because they 
are singers to the comptieated interests of sci^ 
ciety, and are consequently never placed in mkaah 
tions which call forth energies nnknojK^n to ns ally 
till they are elicited by circumstanceji. . 1 

As the soul> then^ comes forward only on great 
oeqasionsji it is obvious^ tbat it is litfele affected by 
slight ii|ipres£a<nis^ whether they be of an agree^yUle 
or dissg];eeable eharactar. But when the iorganicr. 
sense is so powerfully affected^ that the soul is 
fenyjad out of Us tranquil sitnaXiw^ a^d oh%^ to 
take part> or sympathize with the organic kaprei- 
siot^ this sensation ceases to be a Alight one^ aoosk 
belwgs to those strong sei^ations which are pleair 
ing to the sonl. Strong sensations again beoim& 
painful wh^i their intensity is 60^ great as to v&^ 
ch^ them insupportable* 

The organ of sight is the most refined^ spirifciMi 
and intelleetual^ of all our ot^ans^ the most dis* 
orioiinating^ and the most difficult to be pleased in 
t^ selection of its objects^ and yet, spite of its 
fastidijousness^ it is pleased even with deformity^ 
whenever tUs d^rmity produces a strong sensa^ 
tionu The sensaliosi produced by ugliiissa, not^. 
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withstanding the power oi mental associations; 
becomes pleasing^ when it produces a strong im- 
pression, that is^ when ugliness is perceived in tbe 
highest degree. If an advertisement announced 
tbat the ugliest woman in Europe was to e:shibit 
herself in London, there is little doubt but that 
thousands would attend the exhibition. Will it 
be said, that this would not arise from any ptea- 
rare or gratification which her presence afforded 
<hem ? Why, then, should they crowd to ^ee her ? 
Are not facts more to be depended on than asser- 
tions ? I admit that none of tbe spectators might 
Mke her person ; but this argues nothing, for it is 
still evident that they like the strong sensation 
which her appearance is fitted to produce. 

How many climb the most dangerous pi-ecipices 
at the peril of their lives, merely to enjoy the strong* 
sensation which it excites : how. many explore sub* 
terraneous caverns^ and proceed a considerable 
distance from the entrance, through no possible 
nolive but that of gratifying the restless spirit orf 
curiosity alone. I here use curiosity in the com-^ 
mon acceptation of the term ; but surely I will 
Bot be told, that it is curiosity, and not a pasfiooii 
£>r strong sensations, that prompts any person to 
visit these dark retreats, for we can form no idea 
of curiosity, abstracted froni this passion* Cu- 
riosity is tbe term by which we express that feel- 
ing in .man which prompts him to see what be 
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tteser «anr before, todtsoov^r wliat he tiever kiiew 
feefoi^ to plaoe himself in cfrcumstanceg and sita* 
mtioDS hi which he wbb nev^r placed before. But 
wiiydo.welore to see what we oever saw before? 
OertaiQiy^ for no other reason than that of enjoy- 
ing the sensatiM which it produces. Aocordid|;Iy> 
m^ van to see the uglie&t and most deformed am^ 
oais in nat ore, if we. faaTO never seen them b^bre. 
if the sight of an ugly aairaal pnMljaoed* a disa^ 
-gfeeable sirasatictti, why do we go aad see it ? The 
^pery drcumstanee of going proves the sebsation 
which it excites to be agreeable to us. But, it will 
lye said, we ^cannot tdl what sensation it may pro- 
<kicG until we see it first ; that we can*, therdbre, 
hsLve no certaiuty, whether it be agreeable or not, 
md that, ccmseqpsently^ it is curiosity, and not the 
-lov^ of the sensation whtdi prompts as to go. 
These dbjections may appear very specious, but I 
do not understand them ; and I suspect they are as 
uhiiiteliigible to those who make them as they are 
to me. If we cannot tell what sensation it naay 
pcsodnce till we see it first, why do we go to see it ? 
/I%e reason is obvious: because we know, from cHir 
own ocperience, that we like all sensatiiMis by 
which we are strongly moved, and that new sen- 
sations affect us moi« powerfully than those to 
which we have been long accustbcned. If it shoald 
be said, ibsA we have no convkHiOQ ^ the kind, 
I would ask, why do we go, after being told by 
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those who have seen*the animal; what sort of seif^ 
satioQ it produces. Now^ let them describe the 
sensation as they will^ it does not prevent us from 
going. On the contrary, the description is so far 
from preventing us, that tlie parent who wishes to 
gratify his children, takes them along with hind, 
to enjoy the pleasure which he promises himself^ 
This be would do, were he even assured before hand 
that the animal was the most deformed which 
imagination can conceive. In fact, the moie (^ 
formed any animal is represented, the more pow* 
erful is the desire that prompts us to see him ; and 
hence it is, that we are more desirous of seeing 
monsters than deformed natural objects. If, how- 
ever, he be not a deformed animal, the more beau- 
tiful be is described, the more the passion for seeing 
him is excited. So far, then, as regards momen- 
tary pleasures, we prefer the two extremes, of 
beauty and ugliness, simply because we prefer 
strong sensations to weak ones. This cannot arise 
from curiosity, because curiosity is as much gra- 
tified by seeing a cat, if we have never seen one 
before, as by seeing a zebra or a rhinoceros. Yet 
we prefer the two latter, because one is a most 
beautiful, and the other a yeiy ugly animal. If it 
be curiosity that prompts us to see an ugly animal, 
why do we go see him a second time ? Why do we 
bring others along^ with us, and imagine we gra- 
tify them by so doing ? If curiosity accounts for 
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our going the first time, it cannot explain the cause 
of our going a second. The fact is» that curiosity 
explains nothing : it is a mere bug-bear, by which 
people account for thing^ which they do not under* 
stand, as the ancient philosophers explained all 
physical effects by calling them operations ofniiture. 
Curiosity is a term expressing an abstract idea, not 
a thing: there is nothing in nature called curiosity ; 
and, consequently, what has no existence cannot be 

* 

the cause which prompts us to go and see an ugly 
aninrnL To be brief, curiosity is not the cause of any 
thing: it is,asl have already observed, a feeling with- 
in us, but not the cause of a feeling, for all our feel- 
ings are impressions or ieffects produced by other 
causes. When I desire to see a thing, I say I am cu- 
rious to see it, but it is absurd to say, that my being 
curious to see it, is the reason why I desire to see 
it, for being curious to see it, is here only another 
t^rm for a desire to see it. Whatever creates the 
desire in me, is the very thing that creates my 
cariosity, so that curiosity and desire are both ef- 
fects, emanating from the same cause ; or, rather; 
they are different terms to express the same effect. 
Whatever, then, creates my desire of seeing any 
thing, is the cause of my being curious to see it, 
so that, in all cases, curiosity is an« effect, and not 
a cause. 

But it will be argued that there are many strong 
sensations and agitations of the soul which are by 

q2 
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no means pleasing^ and yet not so intense as to 6e 
insufferably painful^ sucb as arise from losses ilt 
trade^ the reflections of an ill-speut life, the recoi^ 
lection of former sufferings, or the privations of 
the moment, the intrusion of unwelcome visitors^ 
&c. The sensations produced by the reflectioiisof 
an ill-spent life, £uid the recollecttdns of former 
suflferings or disgraces, are evidently sensations 
that come within the first and third exceptions 
which I have made to the pleasures arising from 
strong sensations. The reflections of an ill-spent 
life torment only the individual who leads it. The 
rest of mankind can reflect upon aa ill-spent life 
without pain. It is so with losses in trader it is 
only be who feels the loss that is pained by reflect^ 
ing upon it. The disagreeable sensations produced 
by unwelcome visitors, aflfect us also as individiials4 
not as men in general. What renders such visits 
disagreeable is the absence of the more agreeabkr 
sensations we fancy we might enjoy, had they not 
interrupted us. If, for instance, their society be 
insipid, we are uneasy, not because they produce 
disagreeable sensations in us, but because they pro^ 
duce none at all. This is an affection of the 
mind, not of the senses, and proves rather, how 
uneasy it is in the absence of sensations, than bow 
disagreeable it is rendered by them. If -our dis- 
agreeable sensations arise from our being averse te 
company, at the moment, the effect arises from the 
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particular sitaation of our mind^ at that moment ; 
«nd^ QQuseqn^itly^ affects us as individuals, not as 
men in general. If they begin to abuse us, the 
disagmeabie sensation arises froon the same cause ; 
for abuse, and even blows, are disagreeable only to 
the person who receives thiem : to the rest of man- 
kind they afte pleasing, because they prodiice a 
strong sensation. We cannot distinguish the agree* 
able from the disagreeable, except by the comTnon 
Seeling of mankind. The feelings of an individual 
determine nothing. Now, if abuse produce disa« 
greeable sensations, why do we see a crowd collect* 
€d round any two who begin to abuse each other 
in the street ? Is it not obvious that this abuse 
grves them pleasure, simply, because it produces a 
sensation sufficientlystroog to render it interesting? 
If it be said that none stop, to look on but the 
common people, I reply, that it is only from the 
common people we can discover what human na^ 
ture is. All the difference between cultivated and 
uncultivated society is the work of the mind; but 
with the revolutions performed by mental opera- 
tions, the philosopher has nothing to do, for if he 
take the operations of the mind into consideration, 
in treating of human nature, he has no data for 
feasoning, no ground to stand upon, because the 
mind acts differently in different people, whereas 
human nature is nearly the same in all, while it is 
4iuffered to act in its own way, and recdves no 
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check from mental associatioQS. We canoot tell 
what becomes of a man, from the moment he suffers 
himself to be carried away by the mind^ that is, 
from the moment he suffers the mind to convince 
liim of things which are not in unison with his own 
feelings, sensations, and natural sympathies. So 
long as the intellect and the senses travel together, 
so long human nature is itself; but the moment 
they separate, the momeiit we begin to lend a deaf 
ear to our feelings, — ^to consider them as a blind in- 
stinct, on which no reliance can be placed, we be- 
come people with whom the philosopher has no 
concern, for there is no certainty to what extremes 
the mind may lead us. Perhaps the worst that 
may happen to us is to become fanatics or 
bigots, but it is just as natural that we become 
fools or madmen. It may be replied, however, that 
those who pass on, and take no heed of an abuse 
or riot, are much greater in number than those 
who stop. Before this be admitted, we must as- 
certain whether it be a natural aversion for the 
sensation produced by a riot that makes the majo- 
rity pass on, and take no heed, or whether their 
doing so does not arise from some other cause. 
That natural aversion has little to do in promoting 
this effect, can, I believe, be easily proved. The 
greater part of those who pass on are engaged in 
their own business, and experience informs us that 
the greater part of mankind seldom attend to, or 
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indulge thdir natural propen8itie9, when such an 
indulgence interferes with their immediate inter- 
ests ; for if self-preservation be the first law of 
Nature, self-interest may. be considered the second, 
both being differeot modifications of self-love. The 
question, then, can only regard those who walk 
the street for their mere amusement, having ho 
business to attend to. If these stop, they have no 
reason for doing so but to increase that happiness 
after which all men are in pursuit; for though 
they have nothing to do, it is evident they would 
not stop and look on, if the sensation produced 
were not agreeable to them. But it may be said, 
that many who have no business to attend to, 
iFould not, still, be seen witnessing a riot. I be- 
lieve it. But why would they not be seen ? Because 
their pride prevents them : because they think it 
would be ^degrading to them in the eyes . of the 
world. The effect, then, is produced by pride, not 
by any thing disagreeable in the sensation, and 
what proceeds from pride is not the result of sen- 
sible impressions, pride being the offspring of edu- 
cation, Ingh birth, mental associations, or some 
other accident. It is not, therefore, grafted in the 
original constitution of man, and must, conse- 
quently, be traced to the subsequent operations of 
the mind. In a word, there is not a person who 
passes by where a riot happens, but stops and looks 
an> unless he be prevented by business, pride^ or 
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sqnie other mental ioflnenee. Some^ £5r \vasUasee, 
will not stop through fear ; bat fear is a mental 
influence. Some will not stop because they ara 
taught to think it Tulgar : these are also prerented 
by mental influences, because whatever proceeds 
from teaching, instruction, and edmeation, neoecH 
sarily proceeds from the mind, no matter whether 
what we are taught be true or fake. Nature pro« 
duces her own effects upon vm without any asnst^ 
ance from education, so that all that i^ cannot 
produce of herself roust necessarily proceed from 
the mind. The sensations produced in us, there^ 
fore, by the laws of nature, or the agency of na* 
tural objects, are perfectly distinct from those 
produced by education, even when educaticNi 
teaches nothing but truth ; but, in general, I be* 
Neve half what we are taught were better un* 
taught* Nature and education seldom go hand . 
in hand ; and whenever they separate, education 
is error. We have no data for reasoning but oar 
own feelings and sensations, which are, in other 
words, the impressions made upon us by the works 
of nature. If we cannot trust to these impres^ 
sions, we have nothing else to trust to. To say 
that we should thist to reason, is only saying, that 
we' should trust to the testimony of our own feel^ 
ings : for we can reason only from what we know, 
and he who rejects all the knowledge lie acquires 
through the medium of the senses, knows nothing. 
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and therefore cantiot reason at alL That nature 
and education do not always go togethei"^ is a fact 
of wiiicb every day's experience affords us a thou- 
sand proctfg. Perhaps no 'prodf can be stronger^ 
and certainiy none more to the pointy than one 
drawn from tlie theory of sensations which I have 
here advanced. External influences excite in us a 
yariety of pleasing sensations^ emotions^ and pas- 
sions : and we are so constituted by nature, that 
these emotions^ unless we make a painful effort to 
suppress them^ appear visibly in our countenance. 
Hence^ except in rogues and hypocrites^ the coun- 
tenance may be always trusted to^ as h faithful 
index to the mind. Nature then evidently intend- 
ed^ that the face should be a portrait of the mind^ 
because we find it is so in every nmn who does not 
seek to counteract her impressions. But does 
education teach the same doctrine? I r^ret to 
say^ her precepts are so directly opposed to those 
of natnre> in this respect^ that there is little room 
left Ibr surprise at Rousseau's asserting that ^^ edu- 
cation confines the natural parts^ effaces the grand 
qualities of the soul to substitute such as are tri- 
fling and apparent^ but have no reality."* Educa- 
tion teaches a child^ never tp suflfer the internal 
emotion to suffuse the countenance. No matter^ 
therefiMte^ whether a child of quality be present at 
a tragedy or a comedy : he looks on the most tra» 
gical and the most comic scenes with a perfect 
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sang^md^ because be is told it is vulgar to appear 
aflfectedbyany external influence* To make acbild 
thus suppress bis feelings^ and look on the most 
comic and ludicrous scenes with perfect indi^f- 
ence, is, in other words^ to eradicate nature, to 
enclose the heart in a case of steel, and render it 
not only inexorable to, but insensible of« every 
sympathetic impulse to which unsophisticated na- 
ture spontaneously resigns itself. How ^iviable 
is the savage state compared with an education of 
so perverted and perverting a character. 

If, then, we distinguish the agreeable from ihe 
disagreeable by the common feeling of mankind^ 
it is obvious, that the sensation produced by abuse» 
&c. is a pleasing sensation, simply because all 
strong sensations are pleasing, which are not actu- 
ally painful, &c. Abuse is only disagreeable to th^in- 
dividual ab used » because it exposes him to thereflec- 
tion, and perhaps to the ridicule of others, if he sub* 
mit to it. Now, if he cannot resist it, he must submit^ 
and it is this reflection on his own weaknass, or^ 
in other words, the particular situation in which 
he is placed, not the abuse, that gives him pain* A 
person capable of repelling abuse, and of punishii^ 
it, feels no disagreeable sensation in being abused: 
on the contrary, the satisfaction of punistung it is 
so great a pleasure to some people, that they seek 
to t)e abused. A person, therefore, confident of hia 
own strength, or of the power he -possesses of :Ol>^ 
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taiiring satisfaction; is HeVer irritated by abiise^ 
wbetber be be of an irritabte, or of a cahn^ pfailo- 
gq^ic temper. If the former; nothing gives him 
greater pleasure^ than the satisfaction of ptinisbing 
the person who abuses him: — ^if the latter, he is 
pleased with abuse, first beqause he has nothing to 
dread from the person who abuses him: isecondly, 
because it gives him an opportunity of exercising 
bis philosophy in witnessing the weakness of hu- 
man nature, and thirdly, because in listening to 
abuse with calmness, be feels his superiority over 
the person by whom he is abused^ and the advan- 
tage of that philosophy which restrains him from 
punishing the offender. A strong man, therefore, 
can never be irritated by the abuse of a weak man 
unless he feel conscious of deserving it. This 
consciousness mu^t consequently arise from recoN 
lecting some former transaction in wfafich he used 
him ill ; and then he is affected by abuse as an in- 
dividual, not as a man, in general. Hence all strong 
sensations, are pleasing which affect us, not as 
individuals, but as men in general, unless they be 
intolerably painful, or too long continued. There 
is scarcely any person who consults his own feelings, 
who will not find that all his disagreeable sensa- 
tions, arise out of the particular situation in which 
he is placed. There is" no situation, howeverj in 
which an individual can be placed, that excites so 
oiany disagi^eeable sensations, as the reflections 
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and associations to which it gives rise* Hiese re^ 

flections are the most prolific souree of faamaa 

misery. The money I lose in trade^ for instance^ 

can produce no sensations in me, of any kind;^ for 

with regard to me, it has no existence. It is the 

reflection oh the loss which I have suffered, therm 

fore, that makes me unhappy. la feet, every object 

in nature that produces a strong sensation, prodnces 

a pleasing one, unless it be so intense as to create 

actual pain ; or that the pleasure it is calculated to 

impart be counteracted by some mental association^ 

or reflection, arising out of individual circumstan^ 

ces. These associations, it is true, are so nuns^" 

rous, particularly with people who are disposed to 

be unhappy, that disagreeable sensations are more 

frequently felt by some people than agreeable ones; 

but in every instance, where spch sensations are 

felt, nothing can be more easy than to shew, that 

they arise from affecting us as individuals, not as 

men in general, and that whatever produces a 

strong sensation in us, produces also a pleasing 

one, if the sensation be the same which it would 

produce rn the generality of mankind. 

' It is - difficult for any person who has paid little 

attention to the subject, to conceive how power^ 

fully associations and reflections, arising from in* 

dividual circumstances, influence, suppress, or 

heighten all our natural pleasures, so that the s^i^^ 

sation which any externar influence produces ia 
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our youth befot*e circumstances begin to place ns 
in particular situationiS, and exercise their dominion 
over us^ is hardly ever found to be the same which 
it produces in our riper years* In youth^ almost 
all sensati0ds> and universally all strong sensations, 
are agreeable to us, tmless they be actually painful, 
because we reo^ve every impression as it comes^ 
without any mental ibodification. In youth, then. 
We are affected as men in general, not as indi- 
vidnals^, a circumstance which has not been re- 
mariced by any philosopher. The sensation pro^ 
duced i» us by every influence, or existing ]cause^ 
is that which nature intended it to produce in the 
bulk of mankind. In youth we never inquire how 
lOur sensations are produced, nor do we doubt the 
veality of the impressions which we receive at the 
moment. It is the philosopher alone^ whose 

Hearty distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

When any sensible ^^ncy awakens in his breast 
the slumbering recipients of pleasure, he repels its 
influence, either because he begins to consider that 
tliis^ pleasure will be of short duration, and that the 
moment is at hand when he must abandon its enr 
joymedt, without being able to replace it 4 or be- 
cause he associates some idea with the cause of 
the pleasure which destroys its effect* A beautiful 
woman will communicate pleasure to a large com- 
pany of men, but if there be one among them who 
knows her to be an infamous character, he will, so 
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far from enjoying any pleasure, feel a sensation ex* 
tremely disagreeable. Now it is obvious^ that the 
impression she makes on the rest of the company 
is the natural impression^ or the impression whidi 
her sensible appearance is intended by nature to 
pix)duce ; and that the impi*ession she makes on 
this individual^ does not arise from her appearance^ 
but from his possessing a particular knowledge of 
which they are ignorant: that is, from his being 
placed in a particular situation, or in other words, 
from his being acted upon as an individual, not as 
a man in general. His knowledge, then, serves 
only to i*ender him unhappy, because it suggests red- 
irections which intercept the pleasu re he would other- 
wise enjoy. Solomon, therefore says wisely, that h^ 
who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. The 
rest are happy, because they feel only the impress 
sion which the object before them is calculated to 
excite, and which it is calculated to excite in all 
men who are guided by their natural feelings. <^ 
the other hand, if the person who is rendered so un** 
happy by her presence, knew her to be of a most 
angelic, amiable disposition ; — ^if he were acqumnt* 
ed with her private virtues, and the tender sensi- 
bilities of her heart, he would feel infinitely more 
pleasure in her society, than any other person in 
the company ; so that mental associations alwa3^ 
serve to increase or diminish our natural pleasures. 
Of this truth, Hutchinson, from whom many of 
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our late metapbysicians have borrowed a consider- 
able portion of their philosophy, seems to have had 
a very distinct perception. " The simple ideas,** 
he says, ^^ raised in different persons by the same 
object, are probably some way different, when they 
disagree in their approbation, or dislike, and, in the 
same person, when his fancy, at one time, differs 
from what it was at another. This will appear 
from reflecting on these objects to which we have 
now an aversion, though they were formerly agree- 
able : and we shall generally find, that there is 
some accidental conjunction of a disagreeable idea., 
which always i*ecurs with the object, as in .those 
wines to which men acquire an aversion after they 
have taken them in an emetic preparation. In this 
case, we are consdous that the idea is altered from 
what it was when that wine was agreeable, by the 
conjunction of the ideas of loathing and sickness 
of the stomach. The like change of idea may be 
insensibly made by the change of onr bodies, as we 
advance in years, or when we ar^ accustomed to 
any object, which may occasion indifference towards 
meats we were fond of in our childhood, and may 
make some objects cease to raise the disagrecr 
able ideas which they excited upon our first use of 
them. Many of our simple perceptions are dis- 
agreeable only through the great intenseness of the 
quality; thus moderate light is agreeable^ yery 
strojig light may be painful; moderate bitter may 
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be pleasant : a higher d^^ree may be ofiensiveu A 
cteinge in our organs will necessarily occasioQ a 
change in the inten^eness of the perception at leasts 
nay, sometimes will oceasicMi a quite contrary per- 
ception.** This is the reasoning of a phiiosopber* 
What Hutchinson^ however^ calls a simple percq>- 
tion^ I call a simple feelings that is, a £eelii^ excit^ 
ed by a simple natural cause^ uninfluenced by any 
mental associations. As to perceptions^ they are 
neither agreeable nor the xxmtrary, for when any 
thing we peroeive creates a painful smsation, this 
sensation is perfectly distinct from the perception* 
When I look with emotion upon au object that ex^ 
cites no emotion in another, it is obvious diat he has 
a perception of the object as well as I. have. The 
emotion, consequently, which the peroeptk>n ex^ 
cites in me, must he different from the perception 
Itself, for if not, he would be moved as well as. I 
am. In him, therefore, the object excites a mere 
perception, but in me it esccites a perception^ tmd 
something else ; and this something else, which I 
call an emotion, sensation, or as the case may be, 
must necessarily be different from the, simple per- 
ception which it excites in both of lis, and in whi<A 
alone we agree. But it may be said, that when an 
object excites a sensation, or emotion in me which 
it excites in no one else, this sensation cannot be 
attributed to the object, but to mental associations^ 
for if the object was calculated to produce it^ the 
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effect must have been equally felt by ufi both. If 
this argument be worth any things it proves, that 
when two men take an emetic^ on one of whom it 
produces no effect^ and on the other of whom it 
produces a very powerful one, the effect produced 
on the latter must not be attributed to the emetic, 
for if the em^ic were calculated to produce such 
auieffect, it must have produced it in both of them. 
Common sense is sufficient to perceive the absur- 
dity of such an argument, for everyone knows, that 
the emetic acted equally on both, though both were 
not equally passive, or flexible in yielding to its 
action. If all men were equally susceptible of 
impressions, all natural objects would produce the 
same effect upon them all, making allowances for 
mental associations. These associations, which al- 
ways arise from our beiug affected as individuals, 
liot as men in general, are the most prolific source 
of disagreeable sensations, which, though not actu- 
ally painful, are still such as we do not relish. Thus, 
people whose associations are few, or in other words, 
ignorant people, are generally pleased with every 
sensation, because the sensation produced in them 
is always that whidi the exciting cause is natur- 
ally calculated to produce. But the moment the 
mind begins to examine how far the object is cal- 
culated to please, it either increases or diminishes 
the natural sensation. Instead, therefore, of being 
a simple sensation, it becomes a mixed feeling, de- 

R 
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riving part of its nature from the mind, and part 
from the senses. We cannot distinguish, it is true^ 
such a feeling from a simple sensation, because the 
manner in which we are affected by simple seosa* 
tions themselves are infinitely diversified; but we 
can easily perceive, that the sensation which an obr- 
ject produces in a hundred men, who receive the 
impression unmixed with any mental association, 
will be extremely different from that which it pro- 
duces in a hundred literary men. In the former, 
the sensation will be nearly the same in all, because 
it produces a mere simple sensation in each of them, 
unmodified by any mental operation. Their sen* 
sations will always be to each other, in the same 
ratio as their degrees of natural susceptibility &i 
impressions; but in the latter, there are scarcely 
two, whose sensations are the same, or even resem- 
ble each other, because the simple sensation which 
tl e object was naturally fitted to produce, is heights* 
ened, diminished, diversified, mingled with, or 
broken by, a thousand other sensations arising, 
from such mental associations as the object sug-. 
gested to the mind of each. In no two of them,: 
however, will it awaken the same associations, be-^ 
cause each of them takes his from the particular> 
department of literature which he has chiefly, 
cultivated. In poetry alone^ how different are the 
sensations which the same object would excite in. 
poets of a different genius. In Homer, it might 
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serro to* give z new impetus to the anger of Achil- 
les^ the wrath of Diomedes, or the unbending, un* 
cmnpromising, and self-sufficient valour of the 
stidbpboni Ajax. In Virgil it would associate with 
n^det scenes, and awaken recollections of a more 
tender and endearing character. The kihdred 
images which it would suggest to the imagination 
of Horace would aptly serve to expose some ab- 
surdity, or recommend some virtue^ in the humaii 
character; while it would furnish Milton With 
sOBtie of those sublime images which lead us to the 
contemplation of immaterial existence, and of 
scenes, which, though laid in another world, have 
their sole existence, perhaps, in the creative ima* 
gination of the poet. 

^ fVom the whole of what I have advanced on 
this snbject, it is obvious, that we are so const!- 
thted by the Deity, as to receive pleasure of one 
kihd or other from every feeling that puts the soul 
itito action, except as before excepted. There is 
not an object in nature but will render those men 
unhappy, who delight, if I may use the expression, 
in' gloomy images. I call this attachment to 
gltobmy' images, delight; for every man must de- 
light in that to which he is attached, and some 
lAeh are eternally dwelling on dark-browed images, 
and sceniBS of horror. Such men may be properly 
said to take a pleasure in pain, for a pleasing object 
ii more painful to them, than a disagreeable one^ 

r2 
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simpiy because when the object is disagreeable, 
they view it as it is, without wishing to heighten its 
deformity ; whereas an agreeable object sends them 
immediately in pursuit of some disagreeable image, 
or reflection that dispels its charms, and all the 
pleasing sensations which it is calculated to im- 
part. Such men, always 

Distrosting, ask, if this be joy, — 

and to prove that it is not joy, they have recourse 
to the melancholy reflection, that all pleasure iso^ 
short duration, if they have no other means of pro 
ving it. But while the mind thus serves to embit 
ter the most pleasing sensations which natural ob 
jects produce, it has the same power of giving new 
zest and rapture to all our natural pleasures. The 
poet who is always a lover of nature, a lover of 
those early impressions which he felt in his youth, 
who retains and cherishes their memory as a pledge 
of the purest and most exquisite happiness which 
life can bestow, enjoys a continaal feast through 
life, because he always associates some image of 
felicity to the most disagreeable and painful object. 
By the potent spell of association alone, he con- 
verts pain nto pleasure, a proof that all our happi- 
ness depends on ourselves, when our organic senses 
are peifect, and that pain is always the insepa-r 
rable attendant of a distempered mind, a mind that 
loves to be unhappy, and in obedience to this pro- 
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pensity^ converts all the incipient vibrations of 
pleasure into actual and positive pain. 

A slight review of the senses will confirm the 
doctrine which I have advanced in this chapter^ re- 
lative to sensations ; and shew, that all pain is the 
extreme of pleasure, and that the strongest sensa- 
tions are always the most pleasing, where they do 
not rise to this painful extreme. Gay and splen^ 
did is more pleasing than dull and faded colouring, 
because it excites a stronger sensation ; yet, when 
it becomes too brilliant and glaring, the sensation 
ceaeies to be pleasing, because it is converted into a 
mere organical sensation, and aflfects only the eye, 
to which it becomes painfiiL The sense of hearing 
is equally gratified with sounds which produce 
strong sensations, such as are clear, shrill, distinct, 
and resonant ; but sharp and tinkling sounds pro^ 
duce pain, because they affect only the primary 
sensory by which they are received, the soul re- 
fusing to admit them farther, or symj^thize with 
them.. The olfactory nerves are but sUghtly pleased 
with faded odours, but the pleasure increases with 
their degree of poignancy, till this degree becomes 
too pungent and stimulating, and then the pleasure 
is converted into pain, because it is felt only in the 
primary sensory* The taste is subject to the same 
law, delighting in rich and stimulating flavours, 
relishes, sauces, and whatever tends to affect not 
the mere organ of the tongue, but to put the entire 
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man, the entire animal eoofadmy liltD'aGtion* The 
sense of feeling delights not in bodies that produce 
a mere sensation in the organs of touch. The 
bodies most pleasing to it, ai*e those which, not con- 
fining the sensation to the external organ, commfti- 
nioates it to the entii-e frame. Hence it happens, 
that although all the senses impart pleasure, by 
exciting a certain modification of feeling, yet the 
external sense of feeling, which is properly extend- 
ed over- the whole surface of the body, is very 
limited in the pleasure which it imparts ; as there 
is hardly any external body which we touch that 
communicates the organical feeling to the soul ex- 
cept woman alone* As then there is no positive 
pleasure without this strong internal feeling that 
electrifies the soul, and as no object communicates 
this feeling in any positive degree, through the me- 
dium of feeling, but woman, it follows, that the 
pleasures arising from the external sense of feeling, 
are confined to the last best work of the creation. 
Whatever pleases the external sense of feeling, in* 
variably pleases the sight; but innumerable objects 
please the sight which impart no pleasure to the 
feeling. Thus we delight in seeing a beautiful 
painting, but if we touch, it, the feeling cannot dis- 
tinguish the sensation, from that produced by com- 
mon canvas. In fact, the external sense oi feeling 
is extremely limited in its pleasures, for I know* of 
no object thatjmparts any sensible pleasure by the 
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touchy bat that wfaidi I have mentioned. Burke 
BBfs, there is a pleasure in feeling smooth and soft 
bodies; but I suspect this pleasure arises^ not so 
much from smoothness, as from association. The 
fair sex possess both thes^ qualities, and our natu* 
ral attachment to them, inclines us to suppose, 
that whatever is soft and smooth, must also be 
pleasing. Without entering, however, into specur 
lative ideas on the subject, one thing is obvious, 
that in the sense of feeling, as in all the other 
senses, the bodies most pleasing to us are those 
which impart a sensation that confines itself not to 
the external organ, but pervades the entire frame 
by a certain inexpressible, though communicable 
impulse. 

But it will be said, that all true pleasure and 
happiness consist in moderation, that beauty itself* 
which is the most pleasing of all objects, is a me- 
dium between extremes, and that pleasures verging 
upon extremes are always dangerous. All this I 
admit ; but while it is certain, that pleasure verg- 
ing on pain is dangerous, it is equally certain, that 
the higher pleasures are the more exquisite while 
they last, and the most sensibly enjoyed. The en- 
joyment of ardent pleasures, however, cannot last 
long ; and hence we very justly praise moderate 
enjoyment. This tempered pleasure is always 
more pleasing to a well-regulated mind ; but the 
extreme of pleasure is always more agreeable to 
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the natural man, to him who never thinkfi on the 
consequence of indulging the desires of the mo- 
ment, but enjoys whatever he finds mOst pleasing 
while he is capable of enjoying it. The great ei^- 
joyment we derive in abstaining from these plear- 
sures arises from the reflection or consciousness^ 
that we are fulfilling a moral duty, that by temper* 
ing our enjoyments, we render them more perma^ 
nent, and retain the power of renewing them 
whenever we will These, however, are mental 
pleasuies, not the pleasures of sensation, which de- 
rives all its enjoyments from yielding instiholSvely 
to every pleasing impulse. 
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CHAP. IX. ^<^^om^ ^ j; 



Bm^Hons €md Patsions, whatever be their Nature and 
Character, universally pleanng to those by whom they 
are felt. Obfections anewered. 

What I have said in the foregoing chapter 
chiefly regards .the pleasures arising from strong 
sensations^ and though these sensations are inti* 
mately allied mth our eipotions and passions^ it 
will stiU be proper to treat of the latter by them- 
selves, as there is this difference between them and 
our sensations^ that the latter are painful whenever 
they reach to a certain degree of intensity, where- 
as our emotions and passions are universally pleas- 
ing. It matters not, whether they affect us as in- 
dividuals, or as men in general ; whether they be 
moderate or intense ; whether they be momentary 
or permanent : in all cases, and under all circum- 
stances, pleasure is the inseparable attendant of 
our emotions and passions. This will i^pear evi- 
dent from the following view of their nature, and 
modes of operation. 

All the phenomena of mind and its affi3ctions,of 
life and its enjoyments, may be traced, as I have al- 
ready observed, to three distinct sources — ahstrao 
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tian, sensation^ and will. Twi> of these faealfck!s 
are active, the other passive. The soul acts when 
it wills, when it traces relations and differences; to 
arrive at conclusions; and when it combines, dive^* 
sifies, and modifies the primaiy ideas which it has 
received through the medium of sense ; but it is pas^ 
sive when affected by organical impressioBS. Tlie 
soul, however, is, in all cases, either the agent or 
percipient, the body being a mere instrument in 
such operations as require its instrumentality* 
Sensible vision, for instance, is performed through 
die medium of the eye, but it is not the eye that 
sees but the soul ; or, if it be the eye, it is not the 
material eye, bnt the soul living in this material eye, 
and hence taking cognizance of all its objects. If 
the body were all eye, the soul would see in all di- 
rections; but, constituted as we are, the rays of 
fight fisiUing on other parts 6f the body, cannot 
communicate themselves to the soul. The eye id 
the only part of the *body sulBlciently tender, suffix 
denttyetherealised, or spiritualized, to be sensible 
of the action of such minute particles as those of 
ltght,'ttnd' consequently the only part which can per^ 
cmie thebodies by which they are reflected. The eye 
is, therefore, aU soul, and, accordingly, its rapidity 
and extreme sensibility, wonderfully accoitl with 
its efliereal nature. Abstraction, sensation^ and 
will, are therefore, no qualities of matter, for pure 
matter cannot feel, much less perceive or wiU. If 
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ieeliDg were a quality of matter, the fire which 
warms us, would feel the heat by which it is con- 
sumed. Sensation is, tberefore^ as much a faculty 
of the soul, as abstraction and wilt, though uni- 
varsaily considered as belonging to the material 
part of our nature. The only difference is, that 
abstraction and will are active faculties of the soul^ 
while sensation is a faculty perfectly passive. Th^ 
soul does not act when it is sensible of an impres- 
sion : it is acted upon, aad merely perceives the 
effisct of the agency which acts upon it. It cannot 
avoid feeling this impression, whether it wills it 
or not, and therefore the sensation is produced by 
no act of its own. By abstraction, as an act of 
the soul, I mean intellectual perception, reflection^ 
the power of comparing, analyzing, &c. The soul 
perceives through the eye that grass is green : thb 
is a sensation ; but it perceives by comparison and 
Mflactioh, that virtue is preferable to vice, and 
truth to falsehood, that a part is not equal to : the 
wbole, &4i. These aie not sensations, bat intellei^ 
tiial penceptions. The soul has no power over 
wiiat is properly called its sensations, while the 
organs through which it feels them are acted upon 
by. their proper dbjects. If I prick my fingi^ with 
apin^'I cannot help feeling pain, the soiil having 
no pow6r by which it can repel this sensation, or 
escape from feeling it. The only faculty which it 
can exercise, in this case, is that of informing me. 
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that such a sensation is not pleasing to it^ and of 
directing me not to apply the pin to my finger. 
The sonl then has the power of avoiding any sen- 
sation which it dislikes^ by avoiding the object by 
which the sensation is prodnced ; but when once 
it suffers the object to act upon the organ, it hsfi 
no power of resisting the sensation till the object, 
be removed, and not even then, at aU times. The 
soul is situated in- the same manner with regard to 
its intellectual perceptions. Whenever it perceives 
any truth clearly, it cannot help perceiving it ; — ^it 
cannot bring itself to a conviction, that this troth 
is a folsdiood* It is just as impossible for the soul 
to confound truth with error, when once it perceive 
the distinction, as it is for God to do any thing 
that implies a contradiction. It is not, however, 
to be inferred from this, that the soul has no &e^ 
will, for the argument that would prove it, would 
prove also, that God is not omnipotent. Though 
the sonl is not at liberty to perceive the truth of a 
proposition, and still believe it not true, it is. at 
liberty to withdraw from tlie consideration of th? 
truth altogether, and direct its attention to other 
contemplations. There is this differencei however, 
between our perceptions and feeEngs that we ms^ 
dismiss the former immediately, while the latter 
frequently continue to affect us, after the . agenqy 
by which they were first excited has ceased to act. 
A painful sensation cannot be removed, if it arise 
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fi*ofn an injury received in any part of the body, 
until the part affected be healed ; but this con- 
tinued sensation, though felt by the soul, is never 
Olierished by it. The soul never embraces it, nevfer 
identifies it with its own eitistence. It keeps it as far 
removed from it as possible, aud would extinguish 
ft altogether if it were able. It is obvious, then, 
^faat the continuation of this disagreeable sensation 
owes no part of its existence to the will, that it 
arises solely from the original, sensible agency by 
which it was produced, that the soul was passive 
with regard to its original production, and is still 
pa^ive with regard to its continuation, and conse- 
quently that it never ceases to be, what it origi- 
aally was, a sknple sensation. Sudi a feeling is 
properly what we call a sensation, because it is 
produced by sensible means, and sensible causes 
acting upon the soul, which is always passive with 
- regard to its sensations. It is different, however, 
when the soul, instead of wishing to banish a sen- 
^tion, cherishes, indulges, and loves to retain it. 
In this case, the continuation of its existence must 
not be traced to sensible agency, but to an act of 
the soul itself. Here the soul is not, as in the for- 
mer case, passive, and merely yielding to sensa^ 
tions which it cannot resist ; but it is in every re- 
spect, active, and it is to its activity, to its embrac- 
ing, cherishing, and retaining the sensation, that 
we must trace its continuance. Such continued 
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seosaticois as these kme their cbaraeter of ^eam^ 
tions^ as they are not solely cansed by sensible 
agency, but are properly termed pasmons, because 
tiiey are produced by the souls being moved I^ 
the original sensations vribiieh led to their prodtlo-^ 
tion, by its coming forward, as it were, to embrace 
them, acknowledging that they are pleasing and 
agreable to it, cherishing and retaining them, and 
thns perpetnating their existence by its own free 
will and pleasure; It is obvioos that the soul is 
accessary to these kind of feelings, because they 
would perish of themselves if it remained dormant, 
and consequently that they should be distinguisfaed' 
from those feelings in which the soul has no part, 
which it pronounces to be foreign to its nattttv,- 
which press upon it without its consent, which are' 
produced by external agency^ and which Would 
immediately perish if their existence deperidetl 
upon any voluntary act of its own. These latter 
feelings are, in the strictest sense of the term, seii- 
sations, because they are the effect of sensible 
agency, the soul having no share in them whatever; 
but the former feelings owe their cidstence to the 
soul itself, or if the senses have a share in their pr6- 
duction, it must at least be allowed that the soul 
has a share in them also, and consequently that 
feelings emanating from the agency of the spiritual 
and material parts of our nature, must be clearly 
distinct from those in which the spiritual part is 
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eatiMly passive. That they are so is evident^ not 
only- lor the reasons which I have just assigned^ 
but also because we feel them to be different in 
thdir iiatw*e and character. Nothing can be more 
diffdreiit from the feeliBgi&of . which a lover is con* 
soioua^ than those which he first experienced when 
he beheld the object of his affections. The feel- 
ings in both instancesy it is true, are of an agree* 
able nature^ but the first impressions, were mere 
awsations, and^ as such, he felt them as something 
tbail foraoed no part of , his existence ; something 
that affected him, at the mommt, and of which 
be expected to be unconscious soon after. But our 
eiAQtions and passions are our very selves. The 
soaL iif so completely engrossed by them, that it 
hfm no, other consciousness at the time, whereas it 
limy feel differ^it sensations^ at Hie same moment, 
^U,of which it feels to be different from each other, 
aiH) from itself; but it so completely identifies 
it^jif with its passions, that when any of them 
t^fos complete possession of it» it seems to exist in 
this passion alone, and to have no other existence. 
At. such a moment the soul may be pronounced a 
modification of passion. It is true, a man's breast 
m,f9y.be swayed by different passions at the same 
nipment, and fluctuate between them, uncertain 
\YhiQb to abandon himself to, but when he once 
deteriqines, he resigns himself entirely to the pasr 
fiioQ that happens to prevail. 
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Hence diffisrent Paesioiie more or hn inianie^ 
As strong or weak the org^miB of the frames 

And hence ooe master-passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows np the rest* 

It is different with our semsations ; — we never fluc^ 
tuate between them for an instant, because we 
never intend to identify ourselves with them at aH. 
They are not creations of our own : we look upon 
them as something extemal^-HSomething which we 
feel at the moment, whether willingly or not ; but 
in all cases we distinguish between the power that 
feels, and the thing felt, that is, between ourselves 
and our sensations ; whereas we identify ourselves 
so completely with our passions, that v^e do not 
feel them as mere impressions made upon the sbnl, 
as something external which presses upon us, but 
which are not ourselves. On the contrary, passion 
pervades the entire soul, so that the soul and the 
passion seem to have but one existence. The soul, 
then, is passive with regard to its sensations, and, 
consequently, they may be pleasant or painful, 
whether the soul wills it or not. It is obvious, at 
the same time, that if they be painful, the soul 
can never will their continuance ; and therefore, 
if they continue, they must always remain sensa* 
tions, that is, impressions made upon the soul, 
against its own consent, by external agency. As 
all painful feelings, then, miist be sensations, it is 
obvious that our emotions and passions must be 
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all, withoQt exception, of a pleasing character. 
That we may, at no time, mistake setisations for 
emotions, it will be necessary to bear in mind, that 
sensations arise from sensible agency, acting upon 
the soul, and that emotions and passions arise 
from an act of the soul itself, by which it not 
merely suffers the impressions made upon it, but 
actually embi^es and retains them, as affections 
congenial to its own nature. 

If an impression made upon the soul without 
its own consent, constituted an emotion, we could 
not. possibly distinguish between emotions and 
sensations ; for a sensation, in the most rigid and 
metaphysical acceptation of the term, is an im* 
pression made from without, independently of any 
act, or concurrence of the soul. Besides, if such 
impressions were emotions, we should experience 
emotions every moment of our lives, as we are 
every moment acted upon by external influences. 
The term emotion, therefore, Expresses not an im- 
pression made upon the senses, but an act of the 
soul, by which it embraces the gratifications which 
the senses afford. While the soul, or will, refuses 
to yield to the solicitations, of the senses, or to 
partake in the enjoyments which they promise, 
there can be neither emotion nor passion, because 
the soul stands cool, firm, and collected in its 
place, and asserts its sovereignty over the inferior 
part of its nature. 

s 
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. To place tfak doctrine in a clearer ligbl^ let us 
try the experfancDt on a pleasing afifd otk a dis- 
^reeable object. We shall suppose thft finst to be 
a beaotifcil woman, to whom we shall iiMrodoce 
three gentlemen. It is obvious thtit each miist foe 
pleased with, hdr, becau^ beauty is tiniversally 
pkasihg. This pleasure^ however^ is merely an 
agreeable sensation^ and it will remain so^ Utl the 
soul^ or will^ begins to a6t^ — till it falls ia love 
trith the sensation^ feels ata unwillingness to resign 
it, ajid yields to this unwillingness. A loTer is 
virtually as much in love with liis passion^ as 
Mih the object of his aflbction ; for it is bis attach- 
ment to this p£tssi(m that makes him oontinue to 
be in love. If he could once prevail upon him- 
self to abandon it^ he would care nothii^ &r 
the penMm by whom it was excited* Let us suppose 
then^ the effect of the impression made upon these 
three individimls by this beautiful woman to foe as 
follows. One continues to look upon^ and to think 
of her when absent, with a degree of pleasure 
ii^hich is always the same, or at least in which foe 
dm perceive no sensible change. Another views 
her, and thinks of her with incteasiwg pleasure ; 
and instead of chediing this pleasure, he sedics to 
cherish and retain it. Tbid third feels abo, a dis- 
position to an increasing pleasure in her society, 
font he doas not suflfer this pleasure to lay the least 
restraint on the freedom of his will ; or, ta speak 



perHafMi store p6ilaw>plne^y» whenever he consolte 
Us wU{> aad asks it^ irliether this pleasure mig^ht not 
be suffered to go farther, the will instantly says ne^ 
and^eid&igiiisbes, io its biid, the emotion which woaid 
lAimediatQly iMim^ if the will had said yes. It is 
fAvmoB^ then^ that the last man escapes all the 
emotions and passions that would unamdahly 
follow^ if the will once oonsented, and tliat^ ac- 
dotdingly, the impressions she makes upon faim^ 
ave entirely confined to those feelings and impress 
sions^ which bekmg to the sensitive part of his 
natuie^ amd oyer wbach the will can exercise no 
possible eontronL When I perceive a fierpent^ I 
instsHKlaneoasly feel a painful sensation, which no 
poirer of the will can prevent, in the first instance. 
This, however, as a mere afib^tion of the senses, 
and not of the wiU ; for the will, so for from yield* 
kig to it, iendeavottrs to get rid of it as quick as 
posstble* fie, therefore, who subjeots his feelings 
tO' the xiominion of the wiil, is incapable of any 
passion arising from his acquaintance with the 
lipmaie in question, because the witi suppresses alt 
the indpient emotions which solicit its acquii- 
esoettoCp Neither can he, who continues to lodi 
iqMn, and to think <^ lier with a^legree of pleasure 
whiob is always the same, feet the least emotion, 
f^ier in or out of her presence ; for that pleasure 
wbieh is subject to no fluctuation, is not tbe eflfect 
of emotion, or passion, but a mere agreeable 

s2 
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setisation. All emotions and passions are subject 
to fluctuation, and they rise or fall^ in propoFtion 
as the will yields to, or opposes their restless crav- 
ings, and unsatisfied appetites. While the will 
chooses to curb their rebellious solicitations, they 
can never rise above a sensitive nature. Even in 
this state, it is true, they may be very strong, and 
very importunate ; bat however strong they may 
be, they continue to be sensations, till they succeed 
in seducing the will. The moment the will gives 
consent, they lose the character of sensations, and 
become emotions or passions, in proportion as 
the will consents to them. The objects of emo- 
tions have seldom any thing criminal in their nature^ 
and hence it is, that the will yields to them with- 
out the least hesitation, at the first impulse. A 
passion is not always so pure, though it is, at all 
times, more powerful ; for not only the will yields 
to the original sensations, but yields to them so 
implicitly^ that it co-operates with them in attain- 
ing the enjoyment of their desires. This eo-ope- 
ration sets them in a flame, which is occasionally 
checked by a return of the will to some sense of - 
its duty. Having once yielded, however, the senses^ 
in general, prove too powerful for it, and seldom fiuli 
in succeeding to drag it back again to an acquies- 
cence with their excitements. Again, the will per^ 
ceives the slavery to which it has subjected its.el^ 
and, if originally imbued with a strong sense of vir- 
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tue, invariably attempts to recover its lost ascen- 
dency over the inferior part of its natnre. Hence, a 
f>erpetuaLfluctuation takes place in all our passions, 
which are seldom felt in our emotions, because, 
hairing nothing criminalin view, the will yields to 
them without hesitation, and indulges in the more 
moderate, but more virtuous gratifications which 
their proper objects afford. Thus, when we perceive 
a distressed object, we instantly feel an emotion 
of pity, because there being nothing criminal in 
yielding to it, the will assents to the emotion at 
'<mce» 

This proves, that th« will, in its original natui*e, 
is virtuously inclined, for it yields, without hesita* 
tion, to every pleasure of a virtuous nature ; but 
opposes, more or less, every gratification which 
tends to withdraw it from the paths of rectitude. 
If, therefore^ our passions l>e subject to a perpetual 
fluctuation, it is obvious that he who always looks 
upon this beautiful female with the same degree 
of pleasure, has never yielded to a passion for her. 
Here, then, we have a pleasing object, a beautiful 
female, who pleases two men, and yet we find they 
can both look upon this pleasing object without 
the least passion. The one is simply pleased, but 
as he seeks for no higher pleasure, the wil is not 
isolicited to pursue higher gratifications ; the other 
is equally pleased, but he feels his picture in- 
lereasing, and a disposition to yield to this increas* 
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log fUeMnrt, yet he feeb no pissioa, beeaufle t)m 
will refuses to consent. The most beautifiil oty ^^ 
then, can excite no passion withoot the oonct^n^ <^ 
the will. The third alone beoomes ttie slave pf 
passion, because the will yields to, and co-operatof 
witii, the eagerness and ardour of his desires. 

Without the consent of the will, there oan^ 
tberafore, be no passion. Hence, in all our passiontf, 
die soul suffers itsdf to be led captiye, and oo^ 
operates with the senses in seeking to ei\|oy the 
object of their desires. This slavery of the Soul 
is properly called passion, from pas^io^ su£feriag> 
because the soul, or will, suffers itself to be led 
captive. It is. evident, however, it l^oald not do 
to, if it were not pleased with its captivity^ for it 
frequently throws off the magic yoke of the senses^ 
asid asserts its native dominion over them, even 
when they afford the highest enjoymmt# Sensar* 
titm and passion, therefore, dififer in this> that the 
fermer has no object in view» no other f ratificaAiim 
to Seek, than the sensation of the moment, while 
the latter, not content with this immediate gratifi^ 
mtioii, seeks for a higher pleasure in the eqjojft 
tne^t of its objeot When we &ei a pleasiiig 
sensatira, we enjoy it without attending to the 
nanse by which it is produced. B«t when tl^ 
setination is converted into a pimion, it bab itHi ^y» 
always ixed on the attainment of the otqeot hy 
wbkk it « excited. A miser not only feelsa j^ea^ 
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8ure^ like ail other men, in the po^sewioQ of 
but he has also bis mind invariably fixed up<m the 
ideas of its accamulatian. The first pleasure is a 
simple 8eQ8ation> produced by an immediate^ sen^ 
albie cause ; namely^ the wealth he possesses ; bat 
the second pleasure is a passion which can be 
traced to no immediate^ sensible cause whatever^ 
and arises solely from the mind itself ; finr the idea of 
accumulating wealthy by which it is produced^ is 
not a thing that has itfil existence without us. So 
far from being any thing in nature^ it is not eiren 
the quality of any thing in nature^ except of the 
mind itself. All ideas, it is true, are properties of 
the mind ; but so fiir as regards their origin, they 
are sensible or abstract ideas, that is, ideas produced 
by sensible causes, or ideas produced again l^ these 
sensible ideas. There is not a passion that has 
erer kindled in the human frame but what has 
miginated fixim this last tribe of ideas/ In the 
iastamse before us, it is obvious, that the pleasaft 
arising from the actual possession of wealth, is a 
fteling profitaeed by a natural, sensible cause $ 
namely> the weahh possessed ; and oonseqaently 
iJiis feelii^ is properly a sensation ; and it is eqamlly 
obYious, that tiie pleasure arising from the idea of 
increasing this wealth eaanot be attributed to tbs 
wealth itself, in any stage of its increase, for iC 
ftmn any ciraamstanoe whatever, a miser jdisoor 
wen the actual impossibility of adding afiotlier 
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shiliing to his hoard, all the pleasure he had hither-^ 
to enjoyed is at an end, a proof, that the pleasure 
arose, not from the wealth he possessed, but from 
a pure abstract idea of the mind : it arose not 
from accumulated wealth, for no fixed accumula- 
tion can satisfy a miser, or put an end to the pas- 
sion ; but it arose altogether from the idea of add- 
ing new heaps to what he possessed already. These 
new' heaps^ however, have as yet no existence, ex- 
cept in the mind of the miser ; and, consequently, 
the idea which they create, and the pleasure which 
they impart, can be traced to the operations of the 
mind alone. 

If we examine all the other passions, this theory 
will be found invariably true. The pleasure which 
a lover feels in gazing on. his mistress^ is a simple 
sensation of which his distress is the cause; but 
the still greater pleasure he anticipates from being 
united to her, and the enjoyments that are to sue* 
ceed this union, arises entirely from the creations 
of his own mind, and can be traced to no immediate 
sensiUe cause. His union with her cannot be con* 
sidered the cause of this pleasure, for this would 
be to make the effect precede the cause, as his 
union with her does not as yet exist ; and what has 
no actual existence can exist only in the mind# The 
enjoyments that follow this union cannot be the 
cause, for these enjoyments have no more actoal 
eidstence than the union. The second pleasure^ 
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tben^ cafi be traced to no came whatever^ but the 
operfitions and creations of an ardent and glowing 
imagination; and it is this pleasure that properly 
constitutes the passion of love. 

These observations apply to all passions whalH 
ever^ and point out a distinction between emotions 
and passions which has never 1>een made by any 
writer. Hence it is^ that the theory of sensatioiiSy 
emotions^ and pasdions^ are so confused and mysti- 
fied by ethic writers. The distihctionf^ however, 
having'been once made, it is easy to perceive, tiiafe 
as all passions originate from the mind, all passions 
must necessarily be pleasing to it, for if tfaey were 
not so, the mind would find it impossible to perpe- 
tuate.tbeir existence. Every pa£ision,.th^ is pleas* 
ing to him by whom it is felt. The lover would 
not remain long in love if the enjoyments which 
he anticipates gave him no pleasure ; nor would 
the miser continue to be swayed by avarice, if he 
felt no delight in it. The same may be said of all 
our passions, mthout exception, even the most 
despicable of them. Hatred is pleasing to him by 
whom it is felt, for if it were not, he neither could, 
nor .would indulge in it. If he found no pleasure 
in bating a p^son, be would neither begin to bate 
him, nor continue to do so, after he had begun. It 
is the same with malignity. If a mafighant per- 
fibn.lbund greater pleasure in benevolence than in 
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malighity^ he could not pofistbly be fDal^Mmt^ be^^ 
cause the mind is always turning to that wjbida m 
most pleasing to it, and keeping at a dittantty 
or endeavouring to forget, what is disagreeable to 
it If tsuvy, then, were disagreeable, it ooold ind 
no habitation in the mind of the person by whom it 
18 cherished. 

But it win be said, that the passions of fear aord 
deqiair, prove, contrary to what I have advanced, 
that some passicms are not pleasipg to us^ as no 
man would dierish and retain the impressions of 
fear and despair, if he covld divest himself of them* 
Let us examine this objection. 

I have already shewn, that passion arises from 
pure mental acts, or creations of the mind, whiefa 
it seeks to reali2se, but which it knows has no pre^ 
sent extotence. The lover knows that the antici* 
pMed pleasure which prodoces bis passion faaiSiiiioC 
as yet teome into existence, but die hope that they 
may, serves to give energy and ardour to ])is flame« 
If, however, he should begin to despair of succMBi 
he has still some little spark of hope remaining, 
and Ms attachment to the possiMd pleasnce iriiiiA 
this hope anticipates, makes him cUng to it to tha 
last. Small as this spark may be, it aiwds him 
greater pleaeune dian any otlier earthly enjoyme^^ 
sotfcatitis diis pleasure that attaches him to despair. 
Let him only succeed in disregarding w^ tlHB4ie» 
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lusinretliof^ ^omises biin> and there is an end to 
1m ;dKM^r: like an enebnQtod castle, it dissirfvefli 
iotonactry nothing., 

TbiB argtiment, however » may be thought not to 
^Ip^fy, where despair admits of no hope whatever^ 
aft where the beloyed object is carried away by an 
untimely death. In such a case^ I admit there is 
QQ hope, but neither is there any despair^ for de^ 
spair^ always supposes the existence of something 
tf> be despaired of. Here, however, the object de^ 
spaired of is no more. If any passion, then, sur- 
vives despair, it must be grief. The lover now be- 
comes attached to the memory of his fair one, and 
this memory is dearer to him, and consequently 
glYes him greater pleasure, than any enjoyment by 
which it can be displaced. If he could prevail on 
himself to think lightly of her memory, his grief 
voiild, as in the former case, pass away like a vision 
of the sight. Despair not only Implies something 
to be despaired of, but also a something to which 
we are strongly attached ; for no man can be said 
to despair of a thing which gives him no concern ; 
and widi regard to which he is perfectly indifferent ; 
fat whether despair be an emotion, or passion, it 
oftsnot be excited by the influence of an indifferent 
object ; and if it be neither an emotion nor passion, 
any obserratioB rdative to it can form no dejection 
to way theory, as it applies to emoticms and pas« 
sions alone. Despair, then, considered as a passion, 
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must be caused by something to which we are 
strongly attached, and this attachment is dearer to 
us^ which is saying, in other words, that it gives us 
greater pleasure^ than any other enjoyment by 
which it can be displaced. 

As to fear, it is erroneoqsly considered a passion. 
There is no passion whatever which has not hope 
and fear as its inseparable attendants, namely, the 
hope of enjoying, and the fear of losing theenjoynient 
of the pleasure by which the passion is excited. 
Fear^ then, is always the accompaniment of a pas- 
sion^ but never a passion itself, for whenever it is not 
the accompaniment of a passion, such as the fear 
produced by the presence of some dangerous object, 
a tiger, or a lion^ it is a pure and unmixed sen- 
sation, as all impressions made upon the senses by 
external objects, or circumstances, are without ex^- 
ception. Fear, it is true, is frequently prodiEced 
by imaginary causes, but this can never happen 
but wten these causes appear to be real, and th^ 
consequently, they act upon us as the realities of 
Ufe. A painted tiger will terpify if it be mistaken 
for a real one. It is different in pasdon, for though, 
like fear, it is the offspring of the imn^vAtktai yet 
we know^ that the gratification which it seeks altep, 
and by which it is produced, has, during the con- 
tinuance of the passion, no real existence* This 
is so true, that the moment the gratifi<»tioB is 
realized, the passion ceases, and dwindles into a 
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mofesemsaioD. When the lover eojoys bis mis- 
tress> his passion is at an end» because imagina* 
(ion l)as nothing to add to the pleasurable sensa- 
tions )Fhich he feels at the moment. He anticipates 
no higher bliss^ because he now actually enjoys ail 
that he h^d anticipated^ and feeling himself inca- 
pable of higher enjoyment, imagination can no 
longer delude him with promises of higher bliss. 
The feelings of the moment^ then^ are pure and 
unmixed sensations^ produced by the actual object 
which he enjoys^ so that when passion is gratlfiedj 
it terminates in sensation. 

It may seem. strange to maintain, that avarice 
and malice are pleasipg passions ; but the asser- 
tion is not more strange than it is true ; avarice 
amd malice are pleasing to those by whom they are 
felt, apd with regard to others, they have no exist-^ 
ence. The passion of avarice, for instance, can. 
never be felt by a man of a generous and liberal 
disposition. If, therefore, it should be argued^ that 
avarice is a passion in which he should find no 
pleasure, it may also be replied, that it is a passion 
which he can never feeL If all men, consequeptly, 
were gei^erous and liberal, the passion of advance 
woold not be known even by name, and so far 
Uom . producing pleasure, or pain, we. could not 
form a^ ab^act idea of its existence. The mo-*; 
meat, therefore, we begin . to feel the passion of 
avarice, tliat moment also we begin to be pleased 
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with it^ becaii0e he to whom it is not pkaslngv can 
never fisel it at all. From the mommit t^e n^nd 
beg^ins to dwell on the haf^ness of hoarding*. «p 
wealthy we are sdzed with the passion of avariee ; 
but mitecedent to the pleasure resulting from this 
idea^ the passion of avarice can have no existence. 
What I have said of avarice and its pleasnres^ 
is applicable to the basest and most malig^tnt 
paasions of our nature^ as envy, maliccy slotb^ 
gkittony, misanthropy, &c. They are all pleafflhg 
to those by whom they are dberisbed.and indntged, 
and to whose dispositions they are natnrai ; but 
in those to whose natures th^ are repugnant, ^ey 
excite no passion whatever. Tbi^ is so cetti^n, 
that if a man whose aversion for any passion Was 
so geeat, that he could not even end«re a perMa 
Whom he saw subject to its dominion, Should^ %y 
any co-operation of circumstances, yield to the 
same passion himself, he would become as attactosd 
to it as the man whom it formedy rendered iSie 
object of his disgust. There is no altemotfte, 
then, between resisting a passion, and becomitig 
attached to it ; and this attachment is a proof that 
we are pleased with it at the same time. l%e 
lover acknowledges that he is a prey to the moift 
agonizing and heart-rending torments ; andy^in 
some instances, he terminates his exi6tence,'to f>ut 
an end to his sufferings. Yet, nothing can be moite 
certain, then that the more desperatdy weareib 
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kve^ ibe more nowiHiiig ^o .we feel to tear "Our* 
selves from its grasp. We coaid not feel this 
trnwillrDgoess, however^ without being pleased with 
the passion, nirtwithstanding all its torments, for 
He man is unwiliii^ to part with what gives bi»i 
fio pleasurre. We And pleasure, then, in the most 
tottiienting ^passions, when once we snffer them to 
take possession of oor heart. While the will repeds 
liieir influence, and yields not to their dominion, 
fluey al^d ns no pleasu^e» and accordingly we 
fnd many wlio derive no pkasure from Tragic 
representations, such as stoics, who repel the in 
fltience of all se^nsations ; philosophers, who view 
efvery thing through the medium of the under* 
standing; misers, and all others who are devoured 
Hp by one predominant passion, which eKtingiuishes 
^1 the rest. 

In maintaining that avarice, maKee, &c. excite 
BO emotions in those to whose natures tliey are re- 
pugnant, I mean, merely, that they excite none of 
an avaricious or malicious nature. That they ex- 
cite other ps^sions in us, I am willing to admit, 
but these, like all our passions, are of a pleasing 
dhamcter. When I behold a malicious man plot- 
ting how he may injure another, I am immediately 
fired with indignation against him. The passion 
Which I feel^ though it has nothing malicious in it, 
k' still the effect of malice, as it is etftirsly caused 
by the malicious designs of which I become a 
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spectator. This passioD^ however^ is pleasii^ to 
me, for I am pleased with myself in yielding to a 
glow of honest indignation^ and I should despise 
myself if I did not feel it. I could not feel it, 
however, if it were not pleasing and agreeable to 
my nature, for a malicious person, placed iu my 
situation^ could no more feel as I feel, than a tiger 
can like a lamb. Snch a person finds a pleasure, 
not in opposing, but in co-operating with thedesigns 
of malice; and consequently he can never feel that 
glow of indignation which kindles in the breast 
of an honest man, the moment be perceives them. 
It is so difficult, however, to make man resign 
any opinion. or belief which he has been always 
accustomed to entertain, that be will frequently 
cling to it after being stripped of every argument 
which he can urge in its defence, after being 
obliged to admit every proposition and deduction 
that has been brought forward to disprove it. I 
doubt not, therefore, but the doctrine which makes 
all emotions and passions pleasuig to the soul^ 
and admits no passion or emotion whatever to be 
disagreeable to it, will, notwithstanding the ar- 
guments by which I haye supported it, appear 
to many readers extravagant and visionary. At 
the same time, it surely cannot be thought extra- 
vagant in me to ask why they think so. If they 
can assign any reason which I cannot disprove, or 
if they can disprove the arguments by which I 
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ha;v^ endisavoured to support it, I shall acknowledge 
- riiyaelf in error, but to be condemned without reajson 
is not to be condemned at all, for such, a condem- 
nation only exculpates the criminal and criminates 
the judge. If my theory be erroneous, I should feel 
the most unfeigned pleasure in seeing it refuted, as 
the discovery of teruth is the only object at which I 
aini, and at which all men should aim ; for if know- 
ledge be power, error must necessarily be weak- 
ness ; but as I believe it cannot be refuted, I wish 
to avoid as much as possible, provoking any an^ 
Swer. I shall therefore, state and reply to the 
only objections which, in my opinion can be made 
to it. These objections are two. The fii'st that 
^en admitting every passion to possess more or less 
of pleasure^ yet there is a clear distinction between 
those passions which are entirely pleasing , and those 
which are mixed with a great portion of pain, and] 
that consequently the latter should he termed pain4 
Jid, or disagreeable passions, and not classed with 
the firmer. To this objection I reply by admit* 
ting, very readily, there is a difference between 
unqualified pleasure and that which is mixed with 
pdxtky but there is also a difference betwixt snow and 
paper, and yet both are white, for no man will 
maintain that paper is not white, simply because it 
is not as white as snow. It is then as absurd to 
maintain that passions mixed with painful feelings 
ought to be called painful or disagreeable passions. 
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as to maintain that a white colour milted with 
any of the darker shades, ought to be called not a 
white but a dark colour. Every thing is called 
white in which the white colour predominates, but 
when any other predominates, it loses the name of 
white and takes that of the predominating cokmr. 
By the same rule, all passions should be called 
pleasing, however mixed with pain, while pleasure 
predominates, and I have already shewn that plea- 
sure predominates in them all. In fact^ all pas 
sions without exception must be painful, if a mix* 
ture of pain be sufficient to render them so^ for 
there is no passion exempt from it, and those pas- 
sions which afford the highest raptures are those 
which produce the most acute and agonizing pains. 
Love is the strongest of all the passions : 

Love^ strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 

and therefore it is the most delightful. Its plea- 
sures rise to that high rapture and ecstacy which no 
otherpassion can impart,and yet what areall human 
pmns compared to those of the lover. When Or- 
pheus visited the pale nations of the dead in search 
of his fair one, (whether he visited them or not, is 
a matter of indifference, for we know it is only 
what a lover would not hesitate to do,) he knew the 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, and 
consequently he was not ignorant of the pains 
which he was likely to endure. Why then expose 
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himself to them if the pleasure of regainiDg his 
Eurydice was not greater than all the pains 
which hell was able to inflict? Some shallow rea- 
soners and frigid philosophers inform us^ and I have 
never seen the assertion disputed, that intense pain 
is more painful than intense pleasure is pleasing, 
but the assertion is disproved by constant expe- 
rience. A school-boy will run after his favourite 
pleasure though he is certain he can only enjoy it 
at the expense of a flogging ; the lover smiles at 
the perils which oppose his wishes, and braves even 
death itself in all its horrifying and subduing as- 
pects, rather than evade the grim monster by re- 
signing his hopes, and abandoning his mistress. 
Pain, then, cannot terrify us in the same degree that 
pleasure attracts us, for we force our way through 
all the perils to which our passion exposes us, soon- 
er than forfeit or abandon the object of our desires. 
The passions which communicate this strong and 
rapturous pleasure, are those which are numbered 
among the pleasing and agreeable passions, but, as 
I have just shewn, their attendant pains are infi- 
nitely greater than those which accompany pas- 
sions that impart but a slight degree of ple£isure. 
In fact, the pains which accompany the strong or 
rapturous passions are so intense that they fre- 
quently lead either to death or to madness. Or- 
pheus, who braved the pains of hell itself in pursuit 
of bis Eurydice, enjoyed, no doubt, a pleasure in 

t2 
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regaining her^ which neither pencil can painty nor 
language can describe ; bat did not the pain which 
he felt in losing her surpass any affliction that can 
result from what are called the disagreeable or 
painful passions ? 

Now anlder hanging mountains 

Beside the falls of fonntains. 

Or where Hebrus wanders^ 

Rolling in meanders. 
All alone, 

Unheard, unknown. 

He makes his moan. 

And calls her ghost 

For ever, ever, ever lost. 

Now with furies surrounded. 

Despairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows 

Amidst Rhodope*s snows. 
See, wild as the wind o*er the desert he flies ! 
Hark, Hsemus resounds with the Bacchanal's cries. 

Ah see he dies ! 

This picture of the distresses and agonies of hn^e 
are not a mere fiction of imagination so far as re- 
gards its effects, though it may be as i^gards Or* 
pheus, for we have examples every day before our 
eyes of love terminating in death or madness« Yet 
amidst these afflictions, pleasure is predominant. 
Orpheus glows even when he trembles, a circum- 
stance which is finely marked by the poet. It may, 
therefore, be safely laid down a» a rule, that in 
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proportion as our passions and their accompanying 
pleasures are intense^ in the same proportion^ and 
neither more nor less, are the pains which result 
from not being permitted to enjoy them. It is idle 
then to talk of passions unaccompanied by pain, 
for no instance can be produced of a man who felt 
no pain in being debarred from tb^ enjoyment of 
the object by which his passion was producedt 
Such a passion has no existence, and he who pre«» 
tends to it is a hypocrite. The pains attendant on 
our passions can never be removed until the pas* 
sion itself be extinguished. The means of extin* 
guishing passion are gratification or repulsion. 
The moment the passion is gratified it ceases^ no 
matter what the passion may be. The passions of 
envy, malice, hatred, ^. are as completely extin^ 
guisbed by gratification as those of love and friend* 
ship* The moment a person obtains all the satis<» 
foetion he wishes for, he ceases to hate. Passion 
18 aiso destroyed by repulsion, or a strong deter* 
mination of mind not to yield to the tyranpy 
which it attempts to exercise over us ; but while we 
do ]^eld, passion is a pleasure which no intensity 
of pain can induce us to resign. The intensity of 
tlie pains which accompany passion can never rise 
so high as the intensity of the pleasure that in* 
duces ufi to endure them. Pleasure and pain ac-^ 
company all passions ; and as> in no passion can 
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they be extinguished \ritboat the extinction of the 
passion itself, neither is there any passion, in which 
the pleasure anticipated does not exceed the pain 
virtually and immediately felt. 

The other objection which I anticipate by reply* 
ing to it here, is, that though all passions shoold 
even be allowed to be pleasing to those by whom 
they are felt, yet the disagreeable passions as ha- 
tred^ malice, avarice, &c. are disgusting to the rest 
of mankind. The miser it will be said finds plea- 
sure in amassing wealth, but the raiser and his 
passion are equally detestable in the eye of every 
liberal mind, avarice, therefore, is a disagreeable or 
painful passion. 

This objection is more specious than the former 
but the argument on which it rests is a mere phan- 
tom. The passion of avarice is a mere feeling in 
the mind which it is unwilling to resign, but whe^ 
ther unwilling or not, it can create neither pleasure 
nor pain in him by whom it is not felt. How caa 
a feeling that has no existence create pain ? and the 
feeling which constitutes avarice has no existence 
except in the breast of the miser. Its pleasures 
and pains are^ therefore, confined to the miser 
alone, and can produce no emotion in him by whom 
the passion is not felt. I admit, we abhor the miser 
and his passion ; but this feeling of abhorrence is 
not avarice itself, but a detestation of it. If this 
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feeling of abhorrence be painful to us, why attri- 
bute the pain to any other cause than that which 
produces it, namely, a feeling of abhorrence ? This 
feeling surely is not avarice, and consequently the 
pain which results from it cannot be traced to 
avarice, or to any thing but that simple feeling of 
abhorrence by which it is produced. 
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CHAP. X. 

The true Source of the Pleasures derived from Tragic 
Representations deduced from the two preceding Chap- 
ters. The secret of giving Dramatic interest to Tra- 
gedies intended for Representation. 

It appears; from every view which we can 
take of our emotions and passions^ for I believe I 
have taken the most general view of them which 
can be taken^ that they are all pleasing to the soul^ 
^ or^ in other words, that the pleasure arising from~\ 
this source, is not confined to certain emotions, or \ 
to certain passions, as is generally imagined, but ^^ 
that it is the effect of all emotions and passions p 
whatever* It appears also, that all strong sensa-^ 
tions are pleasing to us except in three in* \ 
stances, and that the sensations produced by scenes ! 
of tragic distress do not come within the limits of < 
these three exceptions. Whatever, then, creates y 
either of these affections within us, produces plea- 
/ sure, and if the scenes exhibited in the represen- 
tation of tragic distress, be calculated to excite 
them, pleasure must be the necessary consequence 
of witnesising such scenes. At the same time, it 
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must be very obvio^s^ that the object of every 
8cene> of every situation^ in a word^ of every thing 
presented to us on the $tage^ is not to teach us 
something of which we were already ignorant^ but 
to excite such a strong feeling within us, as the 
contriver of it imagined it was calculated to excite. 
He knows, that if he succeed in producing this 
fiaeling, it will necessarily please, though he does 
not reflect, at the same time, that any other strong 
feeling Would plea&e as well, provided it was in 
harmony with t^ose which preceded and followed 
it. If then, we are so constituted by natujre, as 
to derive pleasure from every species of agency 
that exs»tes strong impressions within as» whether | 
they be sessnUiions^ einotions, or passions, except ' 
as bdbre excepted^ aftd if Tragic riepreseiitations 
be a sp^es of agency fitted to excite such ioapres^ 
sions, jand if the impressions wtiidb \l makes do 
Mtt cooae within the limits of the three exceptiooB 
or instances in which strong seosiattoite &ii of imf 
parting pleasure, it follows, that the pleasures dth "' \ 
rwfidjrom Tragic represisnia^om, nurisefrom their 
b0mg a ^eoies qf agemsy Jitted to produce i^tirmg 
smmtitms^ emetitm^^ ^nd paespme^ unthm tif, and 
fmm our kfipig so €emtiiuted^ by nature as fQj^d 
pleftiure m -evfinry affe^stion ^ the mind that wmfMs 
04trm^^nd cf^etgetic charactm*. L^ us now see 
of wbtit, use this knowledgjs can be jto the tragip 
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In the first place^ if a knowledge of the cause 
from which Tragic pleasure arises^ were sufficient 
to enable him to invent his plot, create his images^ 
dispose of his situations and characters, in such a 
manner as to be certain of always producing plea- 
sure, it is very obvious^ that all tragedies would 
prove successful, whether produced by a writer of 
little talent, or a writer of genius. If this were 
the case, I believe all my readers would wish, thar\ 
the source of Tragic pleasure had never been dis- 
covered, as it would approximate the most stupid 
writer of tragedies to Shakspeare and Comeille. / 
The one would please as well as the other ; ana 
while the audience were pleased, they would not 
refme the stupid author of their pleasure a por- 
tion of that merit which belongs only to genius. 
An aoqiiaintance, however, with the cause of Tragic 
pleasure, will still leave the writer of genius, and the 
dunce^ as far removed from each other as ever^ for 
\ reasons which will immediately appear. I must first, 
however, answer an objection which may probably 
be made to the propriety of tracing a cause, which, 
when known, is of no advantage to the tragic poet, 
and which, consequently, is rather curious than 
useful. In the first place, though a knowledge <)r^ 
the cause which produces Tragic pleasure will not I 
enable the writer of tardy intellect to approach \ 
nearer to the rapid strides of genius than he can j 
at present, yet it does not follow that it can be of 
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no iservice to him^ because it may enable both him 
and the writer of genius to attain to a higher de- 
gree of excellence than they otherwise codld have 
attained. But granting it^ for a moment, to be 
entirely a question, the resolution of which tends 
only to gratify curiosity, is there not still some- 
thing gained by becoming acquainted with it? 
Oar ignorance of the cause of any effect^ creates 
a certain wish of becoming acquainted with it, 
and a consequent anxiety until the wish be grati« 
tied. Is there not something gained by removing 
this anxiety, and gratifying the curiosity by which 
it is excited i This gratification produces pleasurep^ 
and if pleasure 1[)e of no use, why go to the theatre 
at all ? why read the tragedies of Shakspeare or 
Corneille ? The only advantage that can be de« 
rived from going to the theatre is the pleasure 
which it imparts. Indeed, the only advantage 
that can be derived from riches, power, knowledge, 
prdwess, or from any other source whatever, con-» 
sists i;i the pleasure which it imparts, or the pains 
which it enables us to avoid. As pleasure, or happi* I 
ness, then, is the ultimate object of all ourpiirisuits, i 
it IS equally desirable, and equally useful^ from I 
whatever source it arises. j 

A knowledge^ however^ of the source of the 
pleasures derived from Tragic representations, will 
serve a higher purpose than that of gratifying 
curiosity alone; for he who knows that the sensa^ 
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tion's which his characters and situatious diall 
excite in the mind of the audience will be pleas* 
ing in proportion as they are strong and affecting^ 
will necessarily avoids as much as possible/ the 
error of those who more frequently appeal to the 
understanding than to the sympathies of men. It is 
said that Moliere read his plays to his old servant, 
Laforet, to see what impression they would ,inake 
upon her, and that he generally trusted to the re- 
sult of this experiment. It cannot be supposed, 
at the same time, that he had a high regard for 
her understanding, and consequently he considered 
feeling alone, to be the proper touchstone of dra- 
matic criticism. It would be erroneous, however, 
to suppose, that he who appeals incessantly to the 
feelmgs,.apd who writes under a oonvicdon that it 
» only by producing strong saisations, emotions, 
and passions, that he can succeed in communioat'^ 
iDgTragic pleasure ; it would be eircMieoas, I say, to 
suppose, that such a wiiter must necessarily pleaa^ 
because the sentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of his characters, and the situations i& 
wfaidi he places them, may not always excite those 
fadings which he intends them to excite. It may 
be said, that, according to my theoty, it matters 
little what feeling they eKcite, provided it be a 
.strong one. I admit it; but it seldom happens that 
any situation or sentiment will pnoduoe a strong 
jsrasation, which is out of its place, and which 
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does not harmonize with what precedes, and also 
with what follows, if we be antecedently acquaint- 
ed with it. Hence it follows, that the situation 
which produces the most powerful impi'ession in 
one tragedy, might, if cc^ned, produce no sensa 
tion at all in another; for if we perceived that it 
did not naturally arise from the preceding aad 
harmonize with the subsequent train of e\'ent8, 
this perception would strip it, in a very great de- 
gree, of the power which it possessed over the mind, 
ia the tragedy from which it was copied. It is in 
the perception of this harmony, that the writer of 
gen^ius triumphs over inferior intellects, nor is it 
possible to point oitt any means by which the lat- 
ter can ever approach him. The reason is obvious : 
tlie eye of genius penetrates, at a glance, the whole 
atractore which it has erected : — it perceives not 
ottly the entire of the design which it aims to ac- 
complish, but it perceives also the relation which 
each individual member, circumstance, image, 
situation, sentiment, particular trait of character, 
and mode of action, in which this particular 
trait is apt to exert itself, bears to the general 
design. If, therefore, in the impetuosity of its 
nq)id career, it should create any image, express 
any sentiment, invent any situation, or trait of 
character, which, though just in itself, has no re- 
lation to the whole assemblage of parts, it in- 
stantly detecta the inappropriateness of its own 
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creation : it perceives that though the sentimeflit 
which it expresses is true^ it is still a sentiment 
which has no accordance with the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus, r 

tit is not so much the business of the tragic writer 
Ito express what is true^ as to express truths that be- 
long or may belong to the immediate circumstances 
from which they arise. lie who says that two and 
two make four^ that two right lines cannot inclose a 
space, says what cannot be contested ; but if he in- 
troduce this saying without necessity, if it have no 
pertinence to the circumstance from which it is 
supposed to arise, he is only laughed at for his 
painsk We naturally say to him, it is very true 
that two and two make four, — ^that two right lines 
do not inclose a space, but why make use of the 
observation ? what have these truths to do with 
the subject in question? The writer of genius, I 
say, perceives the absurdity of saying what is true, 
of inventing a situation which is affecting in its 
own nature, if they do not arise naturally from the 
preceding circumstance, or the general tenor, or 
ultimate tendency of the whole design. Here, 
unhappily, the writer of slow intellect, who pos- 
sesses neither delicacy of taste, nor quickness of 
discrimination, completely loses himself. He ima- 
gines relations where there is no relation^ and 
creates discord where all is harmony in his opinion. 
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It is of little importance for siioh a writie^ to know^ 
that strong sensations^ emotions, and passions, are 
all pleasing to the soul, and that the pleasureii 
arising from Tragic representations, are all owing 
to the agency by which these affections of our 
nature are produced. It may serve him so far as 
to perceive that his object should be to produce 
those affections ; but if he cannot perceive how far 
one sentiment or situation agrees with another, he 
will bring forward the most affecting situations 
under the greatest disadvantages. 

The only advantage he can derive from becom- 
ing acquainted with the source of Tragic pleasure, 
is, that it will induce him to address himself ex- 
clusively to the sensitive nature of man. And in 
doing so, he will, no doubt, succeed better than a 
writer of greater talent, who imagines that he can 
only succeed by creating a perfect harmony be- 
tween all the members which compose his work, 
and therefore attends more to this harmony than 
to the nature of the elements which he harmonizes 
with each other. Without harmony of parts, or,^ 
at least, an appearance of harmony, there can, it 
is true, be no Tragic pleasure ; but mere harmony 
is of little use, if the things harmonizing with each 
other be not originally fitted to produce strong 
sensations. , This is best proved by examples. I 
shall first quote passages, which, though beautiful 
in themselves, lose their effect through want of 
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harmony^ or^ in oth^, words, becduse Ufaiey ido not 
arise iiaturajly from the circwQstaiioe» from which 
they are made to :arise. The foMowing passage is 
beautiful in itself^ but, as it is supposed to arise 
from extreme grief, it has little effect upon us, be- 
cause we know that real and undlsgutsed grief 
would express itself with less art and study. 

*• ' ^ ' ' Almeria, no ! Time gives increase to my afflictions. 

c 

*V'r*'' * The drcling tio«rs^ that gather all the woes 
. ^ » , ... Which ftie difiiis'd through the revolving year, ' ' ^ 
J . , Con^e h^ayy lail^Q with th* oppressive weight 

To me J with me, successively, they leave ^ • f 

The isighs, the tears, the groans, the restless cares, 
- AndaH the damps of grief that did retard their flight : 
They, shake their downy wings, and scatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head. 
Then fly with joy and swiftness from me. 

Mourtung Bride, Act, /, Scene /. 

It is difficult to meet with any thing mote beau- 
tiful than the following passage in Pope's Elegy to 
the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, and yef we 
eaimot endure it^ because it is not the effusion of 
< rfeU feeling, though it affects to be so. "It is iadt/' 
' isays* ]j6rd Kaimes^ very justly, "the languag^'bf 
' t\\% hiellatt> bht of the imagination, indulgingf' hs 
fiig'fatscat ease, and by that means, is emindHity 
dhciriknt with the subject." . » •*! i ' r 

^ » . « ' * 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes giaq^, . ( ^ ^ j ,j ^ | \ 
Nor poli9h*d marble emulate thy face ? i , •. 
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What, thoogli no sacred earth allovr thee roomy 
Not hallowed dirge be mutt^'d o'er thy tomb ;— 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowery be drest. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears beStoWj, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The gronnd> now sacred by thy. reliques made. 

The fdllowing passage frbm the last a^t of the 
Careless Husbund is natural and affecting in itself^ 
but when we reflect that it does not harmonize 
with the general manners and language of Lady 
Easy, or the characteristic mildness of her charac- 
ter/ the effect is lost upon us. We should instantly 
sympathize with the joy which it expresses, if it 
came from a person capable of feeling such exqui* 
site raptures. 

Ladif Easy, O the soft treasure ! O the dear reward of long-* 
desiring love.— —Thus ! thus ' to havei you mine^ is something 
more than happiness j 'tis double life, and madness of abound- 
ing joy, 

Weiseev^tbeiir-tbat passages which are beautiful 
in themselves, lose a great portion of their effect 
upon the mind, when they do not harmonize with 
the whole assemblage of parts with which they are 
connected, and particularly with the immediate 
circumstances from which they arise. But even 
Want of harmony is more tolerable than insipidity, 
though it be all of a piece, simply because insipid- 
ity, however consistent it may be with the entire 

u 
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of the parts to which it is uniled, can never ronse 
the mind to life and energy, can never excit6 those 
/stronger feelings without which pleasure can have 
( no existence. We are frequently pleased, ip spite 
of us, with a passage which has neither harmony 
in itself, nor with any thing else, and which is even, 
in some degree, unintelligible, if it contain some 
grand and striking images, which lift the soul 
above itse}f, and waft it, it knows not where, atid 
it " cares not wherefore.*' The following passage 
iis^qiioted by an eminent critic, as an instance of 
^i^e- rant and extravagance ; and yet the imager 
are so grand and imposing in themselves, that 
tiKiitgh LxLcaxk has carried his extravagance too (tLr 
in the principal idea, we cannot help feeling a cer* 
tain glow of pleasure in dwelling on the splendour 
of the scene presented to us. This pleasure, it is 
true, would be greater if there wei^ more consis- 
teooy ; bnt though this inconsistency lessens, it 
cannot entirely extinguish the sublime emotion. 

■ ■ '■■ " * RoioaQTim nomen, et omne 
u i ImperiiaD magno est tumuU modus. Obrae Sana 
Crimine plena, deftm^ Si tota est Hercnlis Oete^ . 
£t Joga tota vacant Bromio Nyseisi -, quare 
Unus in Egypto magno lapis ? Omnia Lagr 
Rnra tenere potest^ si nnllo cespite nomen 
Hffiserit. Erremns popnli^ cinenuBque t«orum, 
; . IMfigD^ me^ nnliaa Nili calcemos ar^ia6.-^li« vih h 09B^ 
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*ff1i6te there are seas, or air, or earth, or skies,' 
* . Wbflre*«r R»ii»'« empiie Btr«tdM> P^tt]^ Ikt; ^ « '<' 
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Far. be the vU« memodal thea conyefd ! 
Nor let this ttone the pertial goda upbraid. 

Shall Hercoles all Oeta's heights demand. 
And Nysa*s hill for Bacchus only stand 5 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom^ 
Thftt fought t!ie cause of liberty and Rome ? 
^ If Fate decrees he must in Egypt lie^ 

Jiet the whole fertile realm his grave supply 
Yield the wide country to his awful shade. 
Nor let us dare on any part to tread, 
Fealtful we violate the mighty dead. 

. In fact^ so powerfully are we swayed by what- 
ever excites a deep and powerful sensation in us^ tliat 
we forget the greatest extravagance of expression 
wlien it arises from extreme and violent passion^ 
but then extreme pasi^on makes us only ridicule 
the person in whom it is exhibited^ if we perceive no 
sufficient cause for it^ because we suspect it is all a 
trick. In the following passage from the Pbaedm 
of Racine^ the earthy the ocean^and the very heavens 
are horror-struck at the monstre sauvage . of the 
poet, and yet we excuse the boldness of thp pictui^^ 
because we perceive that the exaggeration of The- 
ramene is sugggted by hi» own fmt^ 

Le ciel avec borrenr Toit ce monstre sauvage ; 
La terre s*en emeut, Tair en est infect^, 
Le flot qui Tapporta recuk epouvant^ ! 

Insipi(£tyy on the contrary, or any scene or de- 
scription not fitted to excite strong sensations, will 
fail of imparting pleaaui^, however well adapted 

u2 
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it may be td'tts place. Hence it ife^ that^SliaW 
speare seldom affects irs wbefe he has^ no dppocta«- 
nity of exciting passion or emotion, or where) ihe 
purposely strays into reasoning and observatibtev 
How lifeless and uninteresting is the feikwiif 
passage from Hamlet. .i^ 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition ,' and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height^ 

The pith find marrow of out attribute.' 

Sooftdtichatioesitt'pM'tibular meb. 

That fbr soine vicious mole of Nature in them, 

. As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty. 
Since Nature cannot choose his origin,) 
By the o'ergrowth of some complexion. 
Oft breakiiig down the pal^ and forts of reason ; * 
Oi: by some h^it; that too much o'erfeavens * ' ' 
The form of plausire manners ; that these men. 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
(Being Nature's livery, or Fortune's scar,) 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

. As infinite te Aaiirtay imdergo, 
Shbll in'thi^ generaf censure take corruption. 
From that j^articular fault. Act I, Scene 7. 

• , ► • ' ' / 

Racine bad a fine opportunity, in the faUowing 
soliloquyyofdescnbingtlie tumults, anxieiies, and 
distracting cares, excited in the breast of a lover 
who had been obliged to conceal his passion for 
scfveral years, and consequently of excitiqg that 
corresppuding sympathyja the audience that woidd 
have yieldecl tbem the highest degree of Ti'agic 
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I^MMre.! .' He has not' done so, however^ and con- 
sequently we read, or bear it apoken with perfect\ 
ladifierence, on ^c^^ount of i^ tamene^^^ its cold^ i 
pbleginatic reasoniqg^ wh^e all shpuld be the ex- \ 
pieftakii of » strong and vi^^lont feeling, and its coo^ \ 
sequent unfitness to excite in us diose sensationi^ I 
or feelings, in the absence of which Tragedy niusjt I 
always fail of imparting pleasure : 

:H6 biea ! Antiochos^ estatonj^iira le m^me ^ • 
Pourrai je, sans trembler* lui dire^ je^ yous ^came ^ , - 
Mais quo! ! d^jk je tremble } et mon jcoewr.agit^ 
.iCr^iat mutant ce moment que je Tai souhait^. ,^ 
B^r^Dice autrefois m'dta toute esp^rance* 
Eile m*imposa mtoe un Eternal < silence.- 
Je me suis tu cinq ans ; et^ jnsques k ce joar, • .« 
D UQ voile d'aokitii j'ai ooayert moQ 9^m>^» 
TkAs'je croire qu^aa rang oh Titos la destine 
Elle m'econte mieux que dans la Palestine } ^ 
II Tepouse. Ai-je done, attendu ce momentr. 
Poor me venir eucoce dearer sea amaat ? 
Quel fruit me reviendra4'un a^en^t^mi^raise ?. ^ ^ , 
Ah ! puis qtt'il £aut partu> partons ^ans.loi d^pl^ijofw 
Retirons-nouSy sortons ; et^ sans. nous dei^oayirfr,., » 
AUoDs loin de ses yenx Toublier^ on mourir. 
^n. .• . H^qnoli soufl&ir toujours un tpunneiit qtfeUelgno^!' 
i >< . I . . Toujours verser des pleucs qullifauo^k jh ^d'svorpi*! • « 
1).... Qtioi! m^meeulaperdantredont9r.^i|C|ftco«];cQf3(i , ^ 
Belle reine. et pourquoi vous offeni^eriez-yoias ? , 
Biens-je yous demander que vous quittiez 1 empire ? 
' '-^^ue irous inVimiez ? Helas! je ne vicns que vous dire 
hi 11* : ;/ 42i»« aprN m*^tt% long t^m^s ikil^ qoe Miv rtV^i ' 
nv.' - ' tTiQUTemt^ ees vwtix quelfoe oM»dle fitat 
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Aujoord* btti qii^il pent t<mtj| €p» r^te byaien t*af anoUt 

Exemple inforton^ d^une longne cOBStanc^^ 

Apr^s cinq ans d'aoD^our^ et d*espoir superfluiii . 

Je pars^ fiddle encore^ quandje n*esp^re plus* 

Au }teu de s'offenser^ elle pourra me plaindre. 

QiKii qn'il en 8oit» pMebns ^ c!estatfsez nottB edutraiiidilt* 

£t ^afi pent craiiidref M^ 1 vm amaot aa^s espoii^ 



Qui peat bien se r^soi;dre k pe la jam'ais voir } 



i 



Berenice, Acte I^ Scene 2. 

In tfae two following passages^ Shakspeare had 
an equal opportttoity of. deseribiog the iDfluence 
of grief 9ver the mind, and consequantly of ex- 
citing in ns those corresponding sympathies, which> 
as in the former case^ would strongly affect us. H^e 
ha£f failed, however, like Racine, and is far below 
him in dignity^ Whenever Shaki^eare sinks, he 
sinks to the earth, whenever he rises, he out-tops 
the heavens. If Racine does not always keep in 
the midway, at least he never rises so high> ax sinks 
so low. 

Queen, Ah mj poov princea ! ah my tender babes ! 
My uabkiwii flov'rs^ new'*£^pearing sweets ! 
If yet yowr gentle soals Sy in tbe air> 
And be not fixed ia doom perpetual, 
Hoyer aboot me with your airy wing8> 
And hear your violher's IwaentaitioD. 

RMmd tU. Act IV, Sceae A. 

King Philip, Yoa are as fond of grief as of j'onf chiM. 

Conxtahce. Grief 611$ the room up of my absent c}uld } ' 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me^ 
t^atfl on his preHy loQfc«» r«pe<^tj» h|§ wqrdsj . 



> ABfff m^arv mo of i^l Uii gtacbtit 9m>^ 
Staffs out bift vacant ganaeat with hm form j 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

King John, Act III> Scene 6. 



It is obviaas, then, that iH>tbiiig will piease in 

Tragedy, btrt what produces A strong sensation ; 

and^ conseqaently, no vastness of Gonceptioii^ ao 

curacy of description, felicity of expression^ per- 

I feet ion of method, in a word^ bo exubera<ttce ^ of 

[ idea, or rapidity of geniius, will ever prodnyce ^a 

\ tragedy fit for representation^ unless i^ teeitn ti^it^ 

\ scfenes, images, sentimentisT, and sittiatidfis, Wbldl 

tare fitted to produce strong sensations iii the a«A 

8fenee. The writer of slow intellect who presents 

u^ with such scenes and iritiJiations wUl ^lealse in^ 

finitely more, however discordantly J^ may baf« 

connected thera togetlier, than a writer of thte 

brightest geni as, who displays aH bis art in this 

production of sentiments wbich^ while they reqdit^e 

not only great industry, but great discrimiaation 

of idea to arrive at thein, serve only to pUs&zfe the 

undei-standing, instead of affecting the sensitive 

part of our nature. He may produce a tragediy that 

proves Mm a man of genius, but yet he may .shew 

biniself totally ignorant of the human heart, and 

particularly .of the source of those pde^aures which 

he seeks to produce. Addison*s Gato sufllciently 

€\ances the genius of its author, and yet its^ want 

of suQpess pi-ows, that Additon was igaoraiM; ^ 
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the sectfet of prodooipg.Trii^c plenaape^iVrJUfi^ i^vjui 
merely HB^ing, that he kx^ew not t^at tbi^ pl^^u^^oK] 
arisen. frofn the qreatipii of such images, c4rpu|%niT 
stanOQs^ and sitnatioii^ as fitrpag]^ affect ti^i^^it^-iiiT/ 
tiVQij^t ^-Qur pafemrey.and thali ^ m^ appeal tQ.t^ 
the :9l»d«^an)iji^ is tptjallybairw of deMgtt, /illi^Mi . 
adviwtegft jwhjteh tiie Tragic writer derives. fiTpni , , 
knowioff d^m tf i«B, »<mrc«: of Tragip pleasure. i%Hi >. 
tbe|rfc8»jniwy. eJI>MiQW9r;. m^, qoOTequeptly, ^rjh\ 
utiUtpto^.^^ HMluiTy. V^l^ forms the fSul3(ji8c»f<j|',.» i 
the -pfiH^tj^rk. ij[tiis-trw, that a writer of ;th%.,j 
m4)§|rf)r/^ry.^eAt;^j^ ^.perc?iy^the,,„, 

trii^i«pillKie/oCii'I!r9gi«J: pJsasuw, in^y awid, tfep/,,/ 
errqjfpnftf tMgi w)io,^xe ,bQei| igw>r^pjt of j;^ §i§,',,, 

welljfis 4ib<$ wntpXi of getiiop ^ h^ thoiigh bpjth ke^ , ^^ . 
equally fsk^fSr(^m this.ro^ the vriii^r pfi l}wiite<i.,.)^i 
yieviiSiiSi((HJlRtiauaUy striking agaipst Qttf^i;$».w\^i9.|j.„ 
the ff^naen, having oiice a(9G^'tai9ed..tl)u3 paint jfof;^^ 
whi<^ beiJa.b9nnd,.yenMires bddly: i^t^ th^^gre^^^j^.^, 
pceen^i^fiefliyea jat « di9.ta^ee the i^ofiJf^ in whifi^ 
the (ftlM»ii» entangled, sails pound l;hem^ and mt^B 
triusikphav^ly intp t^e h^ven for. whfc^i he,,^ ..,„ 
boufwiU l^t^ tlMWg\< . th^. writer 9^ gfinJH? rjBta^fl§,,j„, 

alwjyrft bis-s weyiorUy pyer tl»pJBavi»d^ji-ii?§,„jj^^yjj 

gtill oififixii B,x4 yeriM by loi^.expsrieq«e^,^gyiig,j.ii,, 
writw oC tl^ftgreaMfit ,g?nitt8 will bp..8l4pw^fcli©§,boi 
in ti'^gfidy* ftf be mistake the pm &Q\^fQf^<of y;m&S<^>t^ 
pleas^«ft..:j.,Th/&. Aymlji^r of emineqt , amho#« yfim-r..; 
^av^j6ule<JJ«,tWP SPP««S pf vritii^g, MfUle.ti^,,,,., 
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have 'iEtliltied the highest eaBncfftce -i* dthcws, 
pi-ov6V*hat^thotit knowing, antec^ebtly, whenice 
Tra^d* pl&asvtte arises, tid^extibemnce of 'genins 
wiU«d^eeMiQ prodocfaig a tragedy fitted fbr tte 
Stag^J' Several liviugp wtitem, of no vety h^h 
cfaai^^dter,' have givdn ils tragedies wMcfa hfc^tsuil- ''• 
ceeded pe^h&ps beyond thetr^ o#n ^expi^dl^6»^vl;i, 
whifef wrifers of much greats* dmitietide huMe )$otlff^>fi/i 
pletefy failed: From the di^t»d^ 9«tefn{$tg>bf ^'H 
LordByron laiid Sir Walter Sfttoftty H 4b tfei^ fc^«it! ' ' ^f 
they^'have liiistaken the tnie^sl^i^be oit^Pft^te^tefrH^ 
sure, 'Neither* Shakspfetti*>haSft!5dJ^^todrr p*rihti|»^;^^if 
any bther Tragic writer, 6olild tiSli^ iri^>w*«P*«hd^- ^^^ 
secrtt of prodiicing this pleasure ^fconsiilii %i*d,<»'^^ 
consequently, their success has arisen from having ' 
beedi'guMied Instinctively into the true path% tlte 
natural impulse of their owti genius^ SbadsiSpeara ^ ' 
drevr )^II'his scenes, characters, aitd situations^^fmni ^^ ' 
natiA^e : he traveled not into the ideal v»>rld ito'^^ v 
seardh of abstruse sentiments, ar catacfar^stfoitA ^ > - 
assoeiiations : he appealed not to the xindetlstiSMld^ h! 
ing,1)ut to the feelings of human nature. H#4t<$8»" ^ 
perfectly acquainted with the human hea^t, aM^'' - 
Ijie Influence which is exercised upon it bft^^tiii 
circnntetances. He is full of allusions W th6*pt^ 
jadi^, the manners, the traditioijis, ^hef ' \^£d^ 
•nessid^^ and pojpular opinions of hisrage^ anfd/CbtiiM^^ '> 
queAtly, wrote what came home to the feelings, 
and not to the intellect, of every individual. ' ' He 
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1298 't»ttti^(MMr»HiOAii fMimttv iftfo^ ^ 

\tlicMfom iseldoitf AU'fe of produeibgistMitgtli^gilA' 

tk>M. thoagb lie va8> id all probability, pM^fekM^)^^ 

Ignorant of the cause to which he owed hiiiMdMiBi 

nftm^lf the exeit^metib of tsiroiig 8ensatioM;iettibi^ 

/tiom^ and passions. ^ 8bakdpeare>'* says ilDtoi 
Jotmson, '^ is, above all other writers^ at loitM 
abof e alt modera writers, the poet of natitre> tin 
poet that holds>ttp to bis readers a fisiithful mirrar 
of BiafHHdrs and of itfe% His oharacters ar^ not 
modified by the customs of particular places, iio<> 
practised by the rest of the world, by the particn-^ 
larities of studies or professions, which can ope* 
rate but on small numbers, or by the acoideats ef 
trattsieut &sfaions, or teniporaiy opinions : tfaey an 
Ihe genuine progeny of common humanity^ %wkk 

^ ad the world will always supply, and observation 
will always find. His persons always act And 
speak by the iufloence of those general passions 
aad principles by which all minds are agitated, aiMl 
the whole system of life ia continned in motidn/^^ 
'.It was from tMs* close adherence to human ios^ 
tfiseihat ShriiBpeare succeeded so admifablyin 

I awakening all those slumbering emotions and pai^' 
SiOns wincb lie dormant in the human breasit, a»d 
which* reqaire only those kindred images, ciroonl* 
stances, and situations, which naturally arise (Rroni 
the oondttkm M our nature, and from tha* i?Ua^ 

* Fraface \m flhakapeaw^ 
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tiMM'i^Bt^terafdly oonaeot maa to mao^ to roime 
ttowi)l9ti^ life and bein^* He squg^bt not after those 
rpffttito^Hiifikms wlaeh lie beyond tlie pale of sen- 
utim^irMc^^iiitioD) and. can be grasped only by pure 
ivttHectmn^ Henee all his scenes^ ail his sent!- 
BMiils, evea hb very reasoning and pbilospphyy 
vndu the genuine stamp of sensible existence* 
B w r y tUng is brought home to our feelings, so 
that the representation is not a mere symbol, or 
faiBt image of natnre. It can hardly be called a 
€opiy> for the imitation approaches so nearly to the 
on%inal> that it has the same effeot upon ns as if it 
meoo aatnre itself. The impression is therefore of 
amkroB^ and ardent character^ and such an impres* 
siba4$ always pleasing to us, if the theory which 
Iiha^e adopted on the subject be founded in truth, 
liiiShakspeare there are no forced images : every 
ikmg arises naturally from the circumstance which 
^iroduces it, and therefore every thing affects us ; 
fifstf becaose the image itself is ctear> palpable, and 
djdtimst^ such as requires no exercise of mindi to 
Mniprehend it, but which every pen9oci recognises 
iwat^nctively, the moment it is presented to bin ; 
flffft$n^ff because it is in perfect harmony with the 
cifffmiMSfcEmce from which it arises^ and conse* 
qiadiltlip loses no portioii of it» ettoct upon us ; for^ 
asiiihaire shewn, in the above examples^ whaevw 
we perceive a want of harmony,-*^'^herever we 
perceive an iinage> or a description, that seems to 
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betab variaiidei Mriih^nttex^iqsniiiistaiiM fianas liMah 
it isi onade to * aris^iour t natuue fOHtUis agoinrtrili 
uotessk^hesa^^eaiitiMjB'its DimfiatoOTi tirtifSM 
onAnot lidi^ btingit^MiidfMvitbiit.i r»Iikil arifiloiilk 
efi.BsttoaordhiaTy belDufe]p^ bat ci bnmo^MBAjp&ip^ 
Sfltie9/*wte §azd upcHaiher witii a aeosatioarMfbii$lli# 
iad'jfro»* hdag i disagreeable/ tfaongh ire tf iepns^fl 
otaAdms^ tatrfthe* ^ne j moment^ for beiDf ca^ay^ 

n/Tbt tiiiili£es oC'fiAKitepearey theti^ haw thia4wl>| 

ftddtaduaiits^ tha&lAieyiaro^ in thepa8dye9^:fit'te4 
ttitpswliicelstmop^smsatioiis^'i^ iis^.aBditliaAtl^^ 
tedddf ,thesejsm6vatik>a6r8titt^ stronger iijrn^^ 
«iiigiiilftta9aIfy;&-oto fdle^drcutIHtance'^wiliohrqpr9^ 
dQoe4;hBni: <We'«re |)leased with tbeiiH iiatiintjf 
ixa^tibcdriowiD ^acooHnt, but f com theiBAtWdietmn of 
pttHieHODgy thai tfaejr are not ^oiioterftite. vrXbm^ 
is . we:^a»rB pleased, witbia ifacautiM ^fimiale' 0£ ambM 
bb ^nd) jjMmesiMg majimm^ ^^after : a ; TGHyJfibcmt 
waqdainlariter; but this (pleasareda^reaUjti^iaattM^ 
ed^afii wttiiUappeiB' to discover: tfaat^i^ morakitam 
iHsaiaipaDfeettiiiuisoti^ w^^ faenviaiinecBaiidipersimi; 
wUkiian'fthe>0tlieiu faaoid^ it4sigi3Mtbfditei»9£^jei^' 
imidiieoiwritbaitiber virtues aadmnseetsasteif jdta» 
gositioaBDaof di^stUI taom endeai'tQgs^ and)i3tigagiv9 
ottftcwliirlbaa diQir>fpersoiuiL attiiEietiods.giflittianSQ 
siiltibi^pgd^ti dtbdanitiful tfaag^iMaU [deaseprfiuaiqila 
cmuiittotkve? I beamtij^ ifbether yad lueeti » wttB^^n 
$tti§kqpeaf4y<»ViaopdiiD£ii^^ poetjiibutxtiRiiBLbtair 



4iiid9Hr mmf ieomi4ib»^ptoaame,i\\iy* placing ib In < a 
lAdaiioQ i tcr WMtAi it'.m^ not «i(iapted'Hi-bj^ making 
itf^sit^ t^MQ'i a i crrcamslatailei iiBf usentiflient \itith 
^iHiiiilil ir> hil&ino imtiiedisrte^ itelc^um^ ipbrelalMQ 
^Qtewhtmt Tvhatjexists in diei Fomotes andcfal^^ 
ftttihed/'aasoeiatbns cif the poft)^ : ' Timai/lioivem 
bcttttdfiilthe image may beffifit[teI^4he'poB(>deIiai> 
gte^^ilV by making it appear ^^lerfcidtJcaBiitfeafMli;^ 
an unnatural creation^ while, in Shakegeals^itlke 
ptiMBttni ^wfaich the teryiBafoeriihadage is^fittedM'fhir 
^att >by:it6-09^ . mti?ej beatejtpibt 4i»p>iifaaria6lU«i| 
ifiriMttaCions with wfaieh i«nJB»cvMl;£dpis>gra^t^^ 
iiiwreaBM >by * the Batis&ctient jofi peeeeiring, thatidt 
is ^ottoierely beautiful, but traeulo ilaAii»^Httlibafa it 
llfMcflimntimagB as tbe»circmnstati^e fnMnlmdiioh 
it aciides lis fitted! to^ suggest^ thatiitjiffinpckfeot 
hBBqiklny wsthitheoharacters, and siiiiationsi.iiril^ 
^UdtittsiefMinidGted; and that na otheMnuge^aii 
|}B>#ttb8titnted in its stead, without weakening tfctf 
gkaet^A t&dot ; and, oensequently, without iidifoi* 
ffiidiiikg'the pleasure which it imparfa^* The/intagfos 
aad'^vkiiairioBSy therefore, which rpkase na^qnilDEaf 
j^ifyj^aw thoad iwhich are not <anl|p(iitted^fnmidOiitfr 
earin iKitme, •abstmcted fk'om' the» inrinnnsfeiiiaeeB 
)|Qt^i iidiidh they are connected; to 'excite etnang 
8enBati6ns,^but whieh, at thesaoife.tiiiie,iluEuinaitll8 
a^ipeaiTinoe} df) arising by akiodi of undk^sopdabfe 
nec^i^si tyv f mm the- circumstanee « <si* the ^ momeati 
andi^tnch oannotbe displaced botany othetJofn^gfis; 



^ 



or sentiments more natuml^or better fitted4d<tiieit 
immediate place. • • ■" 

By beautifDl images^ beautiftil sentittietitB^ iMdftU^ 
tiful situations, beantifnl scenes, beantiful * <JMi^ 
neations of the heart and its afectiott, emotlois^ 
and passions, I mean any image, sentiment^ ftte 
which prodnees a strong impression upon hsmmU 
affects ns deeply, whether it be in its own n&tifM 
beautiful or deformed. Nothing, it is tro^ will 
aflGactns as strongly when it is improptrlyy li& 
when it is natomlly introdnoed, unless Hie poet 
has the art of concealing its want of just appfi^ih 
tion ; but a description may be extremely natttvat, 
or, at least, appear so to ns, and conseqiKeMly 
extremely beautifol, though the object deseribei 
should be extremely deformfcd. No one will ^uy^ 
that Milton's description of Death is highly boatn 
tifnl, though the portrait cepreseots him aiiM(li« 
most horrid of objects. - < > 

^ ;. The other shape, 

. ^ If shape it might be called, that shape had none 

' * ^ Distingnishable in member^ joint, or limb^ -'. Iitli 

Or flabotBHoe migfat be called^ that thadmir sdBttVii *« | « i ^ * 

For each aeemed either : black it f toed as Kight^ •. j < 1 7/ 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible a« Hell^ ^ • 

And shook a dreadful dart. 
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Whether this be, or be not, a true portratMif 
death, is of no importance whatever, if itu^o^ 
portrait of the ima^ we are apt to^Sof^-oS ¥il9 
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ifi^ffur. piro toiinds ; and it is the fx^rfeet agreement 
or harmony that exists between this portrait of the 
gfim monarch of teiTors, and the image which we 
giplterftlly form of turn oarselv^^ combined with 
tbdr^Htiiess of deaths in its own nature^ to produce 
fsbfong sensations, that coniStitnte the beauty of the 
4iscription* Henoe it is, that the most ordioary^ 
ajod the most disagreeable objects, have boen m^f)^ 
Ibe s^jects of paintings that are highly ladnu^Q^* 
What rend^s the imitati<m of auch objects, bflWr 
erer, beautiftil, is the harmoii^y, or accordance 
vbleh we peroeiv^^ between them and the original, 
that is> the resemblance which they bear to each 
fittier* That the beauty, and^ consequently^ the 
fH/eSmtve, arises from this resemblance, is rendered 
erident by a very simple circumstahce : it is this, 
that whenever the imitation is so complete, as to 
make it be mistaken for the original, the beauty is 
lost, because we can no longer percdve any resem- 
blance whatever ; for a thing cannot resemble it- 
self, as resemblance supposes a likeness between 
things^which are not the same, and also supposes 
appearances in which, they agree, and others' in 
which they disagree. Where they disagree in all 
their appearances, there is no resemblance, and 
where they agree in all, the idea of resemblance 
tte<^ occurs tons. One egg .cannot be called a 
resehiblance of another, for this would be to call 
it A res^ablanoe of itself. We can never ad n^re 
imitations which are mistaken for their originals : 
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this is evident in the imitation of roses^ ,|ir^)f^, §^p^ 
because they are capable of bein^ imitajt:ecjl,.sq^pi^'» 
fectly, that the imitation is frequently mi6|;^|ff^f(f^ 
the .original. An artificial ^ppie crf^tei; .J^if^ l^^"" 
sure^ .because we can perceive no resembl^^qi^^ne 
mistake it for a,n apple itself^ and even w^f^^;(ge 
.detect the illusion, the original sensatjloia stiU4'^ 
mains, because we are still unable to trace/.^wy; 
resemt)lance. It still presents itself to our SQQ^t 
not the imitation of an apple, but. an SLpgi» \tJ9(^f 
Bxtdy in every, thing that appeals to the s@Kisit|}fe 
part of our nature,, it is the correspondent .^^^ 
tion, or the impression which it ma^kes^ apd.VH)^ 
any deduction of the re^oning fe.culty, that .^c^-* 
mines our pleasure. Re^on tells u9 to nqt^piji^*^ 
pose, that an artificial apple is a mere, imitati^f).; 
for while it appears a real apple tQ our seqs^%( jffp 
pannot help feeling that sensation which is. pf{^ 
,duced by a real apple, let us reason on thidj^l^^ 
ence between reality and imitation as muc(i. ^ m 
wiU. There is, consequently, in paijoitii^ ^ifi^^m" 
beyond which the painter must not venture ;. a^ 
in mere portraits of external nature^ ^^^ JSP^t/f^, 
artist is be, who can reach this point Tnthnnt fgn^ 
iqg over it. It is a knowledge, howevei;^ ^^^^ 
cannot be commuqicated by art; unkss.t^pavg|(n 
feel it, he cannot be taught it. ;.^ u^ij* 

Nee mqjis arte treuUlur quam gusti^ aj^t o^t — 

The entire of tb^pjieamirii^iiiiparted by the imi-« 
tations of natural objects which are indiifin^nt to 
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kA efff^efs^ therefore, from perceiving the accuracy 
**Wth'wfcfch they are imitated. Pigs, dogs, sheep, 

'Ijni^fcterlds, &c. are represented in some landscapes 
*iwi btoutifttl than they are in nature : and yet, 

^Uttich^tafidi^capes may be finer paintings, and, con* 
*i$6(}tiently, more beautiful, than those in which tpe 
paliiter hais studied to make his shepherds well- 
fthrmted men, because, what we admire in such 

^^Ibtings, is not the beauty of the shepherd /or his 
itd^s, but the art with which they are imitated) or, 
W^Other words, the corrfectnesfe of the resemblance. 
Tdih aware, that Mr. Payne Knight, while he ad- 
iliits theita to be beautiful, attributes their being so, 
ti&t to any resemblance which tliey bear to their 
Migirials, but to the omission of such qualities as 
dVe disagreeable in the originat, and the selection 
kihi\f bf 6uch as are pleasing. But, when we con- 
Md^r, that the representation of an old man, bend* 
%ttfi^ith agfe and infirmities, will' be pronounced 
Vf ^evtky person, a more beautiful figure m a 
jMMiffe, when ekecuted by a superior artist, than 
^fll^ figtife' of a beatitiful, well-formed youtlu 
WtiM ^etitited by an inferior hand, Mr. ' li^night s 
tfC^tA^ tftan have little claim to our attention, in 
^^^^aMing of such objects, t agree with' Rlr. 
WTtt^^tfcatt ^'^ they can never prodiice tieautifuj^ 
that is, lovely pictures ;**• for it is obvious that 
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tl»fr^ is aothpig ia. tW%urfBS tbmnfely^ t^^tj;^ 

strong pa38ioB» that can iqtqrest us ; aptj? tb^^ff}^:, 
it is not the figuci^^ or paintings but tbe B^oemf^ 
ofptbe imitation, that gives ns pkasure^j- JJiniSk 
however^ a pleasure of a light character^ anij l^li^ 
different from the pleasures imparted by an hm^ 
j^^l painting, which represents deep and affeatiiiSl^ 
,f(ftuaAions^ as tbe pleaaures of comedy from tbf^itf 
^W&df* The cbanacters and scenes repro^i^Q)^ 
4p a cowedy, have nothing interesting in thi^AUr 
,$elyQ8 : tbey produce no strong impresaion, and mon 
|or£Ptten the moment tb^ p938 out of our ^gb(»; 
Jbnt yet ivie are pleased for the time >eing, bs^^mfi^ 
^^pannot help admiring tbe fidelity.with wbi$^ thsff 
represent their originals in, nature. It is cunoi^tf# ) 
observe, how f much learning baa . been wafited^^Ai | 
j^ttepapting to shew, why trag^ ptepse^MUMeitln^ j 
.qopi^y; M tbe mc^iieiit \i^e coiw :tii |*«cM!tlt 
;^9it pf inefjy please ijip merj^y »8 an MftHatiM^rnfli 
^ ^ reppepeotmg tbingfif that wouldMrtwig^.^flfeclJ to | 
ffl.^p^lHyj.whiJje tragjBdy plea!9e& not mii£fr9»r^ ( 
}m^ipn^,.hpt al^ as repre6entiqg> jchMs^l^n^ 
f^VJ^nts^ «2M;a|^^ &c. whiqh wwld,6to»^ 

,^cite. ^^ i^ywpa^biep, if we beheUl th^9i)(^.f€li 
M^>m k^y^ Knlet difficulty in pprflfrivfeg i*i*5aK ^ 
tjjfewflitws p^^SS^^^^e0t h3.vftpe1J&pr^y|*p0r#eilaa; 
]BriQr.tr^(|y,.9jB5w u&.»ore.tb»89«idgr-Yr 
reprci^i^fitiqi^^ i« tcqpiB^F We|irtge.^.||«jiHB 



kSt4^Amzifj objects in paimtlng. We regard not 
Hie 'Objects^ but we regard the troth and accuracy 
with which they are imitated. In tragedy, it is 
^fl^firetit : we regard the objects themselves, be- 
^vause we could npt avoid regarding them in real 
USe; and we also regard the great ait which ib 
necessary to repi*esent them properly. Hence It 
feappens^ that in tragedy we are not satisfied with 
nere imitation : we seek, at the same t^tne; 'tb 
liehold characters that are strongly mai4ied; wA 
Which, consequently, produce strong sensations ih 
-US* We love to see them placed in situations whieh \ 
.Woold affect us powerfully, if we met with them 
in real life. If, however, we place such character 
igpDd situations in the hands of an inferior writer, 
4hey wiU cease to interest us, because he will 
destroy them in the imitation. He will mate 
UMtkHMS co-exist that cannot possibly exist toge- 
A»v I h^ will disunite what ought to be united, and 
tsonoect what ought to be unconnected. Instead 
20f harmony, then, thei'e will be a perpetual discord* 
ifaowever well any characters may be fitted in them 
J^eb^es40 affect us strongly. Human nature is socon- 
^Stiftuted, particularly in men of refined fee)in]^> that 
iit-eaiinot relish what is, in itself, most pleasing ib 
8r^ if it be accompanied by palpable inconsisten- 
dies.^ We rdieve a man whom we know to be sud* 
4eiily ired»eed lirom a state of aflluenee to coihpa* 
tativedtets^, and we find a pleasure in syittpa- 

x2 
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tliizing with his misfortunes^ if he ehiuw tHeth"^ 

a roan. But this sympathy and pleastire iti^iitly 

cease, if we know him to exaggerate his liii^fiji^ 

tunes, or if we see him perfectly unaffefitefl' 1^ 

his sudden translation from affluence to povferty, 

because oiir own feelings tell us, that we coulrf hoi 

endure sbch a change without feelings unknots td 

those who have always lived in the state to whibli 

we are reduced. There is (Something, then, in thfe 

tnan!s conduct that clashes with our feelings, and 

destroys our sympathy; and this something is a 

want of consistency; for man is the creature 6X 

circumstances, and when we perceive a man tinalP- 

fected by that influence which the situation ' Tfi 

which he is placed ought to exercise over him, t^ 

naturally feel, whether we reason upon it or not, 

that there is a something inconsistent in the mati*k 

character. The Tragic writer, consequently, ^h'6 

a I cannot observie co nsistenc y^ of character^ ofja^]^ 

I nei*s« sentiments, &c. will perpetually ofiehd iik\ 

\even though he should place situations before'^tiik 

that are strongly affecting in themselves. Meri'b!f 

a sapguine and ardent temperament, howeVer, "^fl 

enjoy these situations, notwithstanding the inraii- 

jBistenciea which accompany them, for they are*^fc 

strongly affected by the feelings of the moment, tb^ 

the inconsistencies escape them ; or, if they* b^^(> 

palpable as to force themselves upon their attentiotf, 

yet the disagreeable sensations which they are caldi- 
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Halted to psoducei te lost in tbe Ar(}par: apd intensity 

qt theLStroRger emotidns which they exci te. These in>- 

consisjtencies^ however, would be as disagreeable to 

^m as to others, if they were perfectly cool a% 

tbfs .mooient they perceived them ; b|it the warmtti 

9f passion either throws a veil over them, or make^ 

tl^em appear like the lighter shades in paint^nff. 

The shade that is scarcely visible in painti^jg, from 

tlie stronger shade by which it is obscured, would 

appear distinct and palpable, if this stronger shade 

were removed. It is so with man : while he is 

under the dominion of passion, he has only a faint 

f^rception of things that would be glaringly ma- 

mfest if he could remove the passion that throw:s 

' tliem into shade, and gives them a sort of ideal or 

imaginary existence. Tragedy, then, loses a great 

cpart of its effect where there is inconsistency, or 

wa,at of harmony perceived ; and yet» in tragedy, j 

oa well as in painting, there may be harmony with* 

out producing tragic pleasure. We should look 

iipon the finest of Titian'^ landscapes with indlffer- 

^ce^ if the human species did not appear in it, 

f^p^ yet all the harmony of light, shade, colouring, 

j^^p^ctive, &c. might be as well observed withoiit 

t^^^app/eviipce of any figure whatever. The finest 

f^l^lsciapes always please us less than the figures 

IJ^hioh appear in them, and the celebrated Jrcu Via 

ftf Poussin would, perhaps, never be heard of, weie 

y;^^p^| ipr^h^. figures w^^ which he has peopled it. 



Momythen^depffids on tbe ibbigs hwnwi'MIBBg 
witb €acb other^ than on barmooy' ita^^i #if4 
men of sanguiiie tempeimnmte^ as I hay^ JMfi 
olieerred, are satisfied with the slightest ; cfgirt 
neKioB^ if the things oonaected be pleasibg m thffipM 
§fly^, that is^ if they produce strong sensatipn^i 
S^i^ti^s that are not fitted to produce strqps 
af)^8^ti|998 will ptease no person, ^ however harippi^ 
ujff^sly ^^mbined, while those which are fitted tfi^ 
T^4f^^ them^ will please, even in the midst qX 
ifi9piisistencies, men of an ardent temperam9nil(>j 
iff any man who has once yielded to the sensationi; 
which they are fitted to produce, so that sfiroim 
s^nsaftions and tragic pleasure will be always fouii^ 
^ accompany each other, by whatsoever me^fffi 
they are excited. The monument reprinted .f^ 
l^ojpusisin's Arcadia, enclosing the remains. of> ^ 
youpg.female, a circumstance which is made Imqilf?;^ 
]f^ the 3tatue placed upon the tomb, after the mWfi 
4ier of the ancients, and the four young chrldr^ 
yrl^q happen to meet it unexpectedly in this smh 
^ng cousitry, where pleasure and festivity w^ 
€^\yi^Qught after, and only anticipated, pro^u^^ 
%str9pger sensation in the mind, and, consequeottfyji 
imparts^ more pleasure, than all the smiiivg aii|i| 
^oip^Qtic obj^ts which the painter has sca^ttered 
QVi^r this Elysian scene. If it be asked why tbg 
r^^ne^^tation of this event afiects us. so f^rongjy^ 
I rfply^ because it would afiect us in re^l li^ ^ 



ixUt il^ tAkcr^tioft^ irhei^ all was joy ati<l ptea^re, 
ifUL t^^iify aroQiH}, ^i«hf)ut shedding a sitetit 
t#S9 0^3 ^t teast^ (supposing oar natures tbestub*' 
bSKf^aiM) untraetable to yield to so soft aud il^ 
l^MAAan emotion) witbout being mbved^. «^^ 
£%Bnib^ met in a ehurcb-yard, or in a \vifd6JiB!ti^k/ 
tAi^fre it stood unconnected irich kindrftd* '6S§ifl)^ 
^fetions, would not produce tbiS effect. Out'sj^ii 
Itttlfies, then, would be weakened in <fhe fiirst^^^^cfj 
%• being divided between different objects ;• attff," 
Mthe second, by being burselfes antecedertfljr itt 
fid^ pfeasing mood, from the dull seeu^iy #hf^V 
JtttVotmded us, for, as I have already observed, the 
fiittre^happy we are ourselves, the more prefpar^ 
#b^re to sympathize in the woes of others. Thi^ 
tinforttinate man is incapable, of all those softer 
Aofd^'tnilder affections which resolve themselves 
Uftb - sympathy. The tomb aflfects us, th^n, In' 
^fiS^tH^g, because it would affect us in rdat l%f; 
Kltfsotn tragedy: the representation of jCbAiikl^n" 
^)^es,. and common events, makes no impritefioti! 
^ff^u^, but what arises, as in painting, ftoih'th^ 
clkitness of the imitation, its resemblance to the 
^^nal, and the consequent skill of the artfet Who 
^iKidtfeed so natural an imitation. We admire not 
fhW objects presented in such paintings, because 
tKey" would not affect us in real life, but still we 
^l^ke'the skill and powers of the artiibt. '»The 
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l)deasiire, consequwtly^ isof ^ light ofaair|iCtOT$>aiid'j 
QBxt never ^proach: the pleanre Bitmngirom ^vm^ 
imgs, whiek represent cprents and ciraamaiaBed^^ 
wlud>^ in veal life, . wwAd affecfe ns stroogiyi )^i 
beholding tbtse paitttings^ we forget <»itirel]i' the I 
axtht, and ace attentive only to the deep and A « 
febtiiigtftRskjkionawhiohareplaoed brfore ns. Wfaenn 
enir 'wei|)eiieeive a dii^ay i^ mental energy, and 
comj^ehensioiH ^ef idea^ we are pleased, though thin . 
eitergT^ i^ould be exereised on subjects of no in- 
t€teiM7.: The style of the great Venetian painttn 
sphMimi dpfNToaohes closely to nature ; — ^Ihe eacpra-^ 
slon<«ad colouring are equally feeble, and yet their 
pffintiagsihave always ranked among the first piOQH. 
dnctions of the art, not, obviously, because .thdy 
pteflse the mere organs of sense, not because :ti»: 
eye ;dwell» upon them with pleasure, but beeansfa; 
we perceive that they display the greatest technical '■ 
sldlL»fandthe most consummate acquaintance wl*b.i 
the science or pripciples of the art. They pksunv^ 
brarbvcir, only those who are acqumnted with these > 
ptfincpptefl, beeauike they address themselves to fthe; 
dhrcilrsive, jqot to the sensitive faculties. Hei wh^ ) 
mevfi;^ jqidgee through the medium of his feeUi^^ 
loo)tBin]kon them with the utmost indiffeoeno^ had) 
y^ty tit ^isi^ only lie who is affected thronghi thd: 
setistsf tlitit'Can ^operly be said to be affec^d^aAl 
aii^ ^aad it is lonly the painting that . addMsnr^ 
iti^f to itfaefeelinge, not to our underatandiii^ that 



ducseiuofMofluDe a podhmEfol inp^MsiraiL WIni 
8{IJDnl^ itQ tiur^raftscMi nay p a light, agrf&^ 

a^tosetaatkini;. and benvfaa judges exobisiraly 4»y 
redsou'itaffiqrfeel a seosatioaof a ainlilar^haracDter';? 
bstut^is only vh^t appeals ta our iesli^.fcfaMt 
odn -affiect us strcHQgly.; and it is onlyMbe.tvbOi 
JBd^ by his £^ugs that oau.be stffongfyaSwtisdU; 
Ifcia, therefore, necessary ta distdnguish ttiat;iigfcfc 
pieduBure which arises frcuB mer^ imitiitiaav <te iGfom 
aipeiroeptien of the saperior skiU <tf:tfa& si^i^t)^:* 
iftether diiqalayed in correet imitaftioK or djlhermse^ i 
fruBstbat stronger, and more impMsionieidb fiieUnge \ 
MviAah ariMs less from the correct imitatikmr; of? 
niDtiqrejy than from the very nature of the tbing0^ 
mbidi :are imitated* This holds equally- true isLy 
puitry, music, and all imitations whatever « • T^f\ 
piease us not only as imitations or copies of nature^ 
Uot.also as the representations of things wbiiDhj in^ 
thdr'civni nature, interest us strongly. Theiattetf- 
hariro^ar is always the greater pleasure, l-^sasi 
more i^easefd with a portrait of my friend' tbaoi! 
woih iliat of a stranger, allowing both to toequalK; 
]y rlfsell iebcecHted, simply because the person ib re4i 
pqsiseiits'Ss^more interesting to me than a stranlgect) 
UtAl aoiistill pleased with the portrait of a stranger s 
i£(it be w^ll executed, though the pleasur^is muab, 
less ttban^ in the Ibrmer case. The one is the fim^ 
ssBfiiof inere imitaticm, the other of imttatSKm, a^Ai 
tliBrlth«igboaitated« If the portrait of tbe mmn&st 



n^Ti Mwii it would tttiUifdpartl leflflrpkmcufiiMiicA 
i^im9 tb»«itlie8«l^eGUsof more iiaporMiHicilibfinAlid 

<mbM9lQAb)difii(tent^rti^ of hfa&k oatftfbiidn 
^(WWlg»iirti9«i ;o£ itapbaal. Henoe a tragki wnteis 
of 4llftlfiQir{|akD^ ^U produce a more pleasing l«A 
9K^eeii}iSijd Uaged^^ if he be happy ia his safageelj? 
ifH9i$ A .writer lof^tJie most traasoeadeiit gwos^ 
^^KWf^ teutatiOft . ia of tUbgs that are not fittedinr 
t^^W^ves tonenoit^ strong sensations. Can aitjfr 
t|w& theo, be more obvious than that no* ^m& 
<Kf fimiv9'^0 avaU a tragic writer^ unkashe IsmMr,^ 
iM^ltec^dentlyi what it is tliat prodnees Tra^prar 
PJIf^i^il^i or unless be know that Tragic Pioasute 
e^jonjy bi3{)roduaed by produebig strong soisaH 
'. ^iffi^,, emotions, or pafisioiffi> a position whiolvjti 
/ 1^ l^fimx the object of this workto estaUish^ BdM 
s$fH94 of thi^kno wledge^ heselec^s oiiiy sncksuI^Gotaj 
^^i^^^i^W&fffe^rSt Mtdplaees theminsnchsiuuttiona) 
9g|^'i^^fftt^^^a to each crther as affect us ati?0B@l|[4i 
b))f^':^i|hWLt a Hnowledge of what causes tlusjr 
pjgqsur^jke tatoei^ up bis subject at randoiu/^unoi 
d^^ Uke,i Sflhlj^ 5 be adopt an erroneousithtmsfUi 
jai|^ Ip^pgina^thftta feeling of the dignity o£ jmnaaoo 
pq^iCQ ^s fthe. cruise of Tragic Pleawre. .Jfx<howt4i 
e^^^^ |i(^ adopt this theory, his i^tufttioa, ia'^adlC^ 
wfi^^^h^^vm Heralwuys aims at s^Q^piortiflg^rtiib? 
di^ty i)t. bis .QliK^ters. In, doing sgwhis ,oba«attK 



Bgy'ifkime^ rohkiys * tke same Bichanged and im^ 
oUtngdable bldiigs; Mn^b saoh b^g^ we cannot 
d;^|>btbiee; We know inBtiiictmly thby are not 
aHbhcduNi as we- are CNnwhrel^; that th^ iuMre^ttM^ 
a^jiavtixle of hnman nature in tttem^ in^a: #«iMl^^ 
Aat^ldiey are the mere creatnrefil ^ the ^ttttder* I 
Qtaniding^y who haye no nalhire of thefa* imn^ and^ \ 
9*0 anere automatons in ihe handsiof the poett It^iik' 
TBr}{ evident that he who acts a digniied part #here 
tJieBeasno occasion for it; acts as iinnatttk^ly' as - 
Gqptaiii Flashy who, to cooeeal his fekrsi cHesout^ 
*^wdiut mdanmed passion I am in/^ If the captain 
wcifeTeallj in a passion, faewould never have thought 
afiil^;biecaa8e a man under the immecBate influence 
o£^passion, never reflects that he is in a passion. 
Having his whole. mind directed to tlie object by 
wiuUh bis passion has been excited. It is eqtiaify' 
mtnaittumt to be dignified on all occasions; or^ more 
cnrMOtly speaking, upon any occasion in whicfh'ii; ib 
QO^IcaUed for, or which does not put our dighity^ td ' 
tlwtest. ^ There is a time to lai^h and atifbd' 
todoryv^ and there is no dignity in either:^ The. 
digmfied man consequently neither iaughs' nor 
ciJB89:fcttt the natural man, be who is guided W 
ttav<i]^iffitial laws of his own nature, ahd thelHIT 
flUfittces by which it is governed, laughs an^ctf^ 
whttaeveti ht bas cause. It is only natural beings; I 
iMWW^i^^th whom we can Syrapatliize introgedy, 
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for the* inBfaat' ire' perceive ot" eVto itiuspWPlift 
least appearance of art, weairaketi ftom th^'il^n^ 
•ion that has laid hold of our 8yiiipat!hies.;2%iiti 
langfa either at oar own fi>lly or the imskXAdiAess 
of the poet, wtose violation of natnrej or ^ait bf 
ilrt to conceal his art, has awoken ns- fyditdiOiitt 
reams. ;>: s 

< AIL the otUer ' theories which I have qpioCedhMi 
ihiB 'subject Of Tragic Pleasure would lead as inM 
itimiiaf vloIatS^s of, nature. Thejr restrain ^ tflba 
poet from entering into that wide earner whi^ 
oatnre'has placed before him. They tell bim tfetUI 
Ihough man is i^ttbjeet to an infinite number^tf 
different propensities^ sensations, feelings, passidM^ 
afl^tions, and inodes of sympathy, he muBt^MSQ' 
titfnd ontv to one law or affbction of his' natUi^e ( thM 
hA ill list perpetually endearour to keep thiralB^t^ 
tibn alive ; that he must make all his eharactenb, M 
Vrhatereif situation he places them, act unde^%li^ 
infliieQce of this affection, and obey no othetf^'liw 
or propensities of his nature. Hence^ his dbiiMii^ 
ters ' will be more influenced in their sentittffeMi 
mbrb determined in the course which they i At^Hdl^ 
ptirsue, ()y Che influence of this partiettIarltffeiettoB| 
than by the mflnence of the situation inC ^iHMl 
th^ are placed, while the natural man aotb diili^ 
und^r the influence of the moment. HbiiJlBlM^ 
j tikms, feelings,- sentiments^ and sympathi^, ^d^ 
; edttsKqtierftly/ dftngiftg with every 'timnge ttlbsin- 



Slfiyilfip^ ^d mteroal iQflaoQce^ «o that the 
tgtgnnms h mm^ oS tb syste^mtic poet can never ' 
J^i^P^iod to him. . ' : 

:V)Tb9. (theory which I have adopted on the sourcf ^ 
flf ^Tragic Pleasmre^ confines the poet to no par- 
tpimlwc system. In every tragedy there ipuat be 
a system^ so fisir as regards the unity, hari^ony^ 
lidsf gn, plot^ &c« pf the piece ; but if it ^^Rpii^ar^ ] 
fimn what I have advanced on the subjeo|:9;>th<^ 
9H strong sensations^ emotions, and pa^sions^ ;l^re 
{^teasing to man^ it is very obvious that the frag^c 
|Kitt is not confined to any partioularlaw or affiec* 
'tion ctf his nature, because he is i^eased with ev^ry 
^timent and situation that produces.a strong im- 
pi^ssiop ; provided always that these sentiments 
Hild situations arise naturally from the progress of 
Qjiftants. If it should be asked, how is the poet \ 
tft Isnpw whether his images, situations, senr 
^If^^nts, .&C. are naturally placed, and harmonize 
i^jklhead^ other, I reply, that this knowledge canpot 
\^. Gomi|i«iicated by any precepts of ai*t» and, th^t 
Il9i wbo^h^s not taste and judgment.to disfCfver the 
yrifrieAy of the relations which h^ ha9i,£(xcipp4'ber 
imreen Bll: the individual members ,o^ bis \pi^pe^ 
Mtfi' be satisfied to remain ignorant. 91^ i^* It is 
in f i^is disqrimiQation, and perceptioi^ pf pcpprietj,' 
4^'iti< trriter of gwius displays hi^ suy^iiority. 
Tiie ^araoterg, images, smtiments, affectionSi 
ntedes of sympathy, Gircumstwces, • slti^tions, 
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are each of thenot iofimtely diveirsified. Tbcrdinl&jr 
be an infinite divei'sity of chai^acter, aa infiklite 
variety of imag^^ seotioentSi ^« Again, iMte 
is an infinite number; of. modesin which itheyioan 
bi^. brought together. Jn this infinity of eon^tes^ 
tions^and infinite variety of things conjoined, ibds 
Tf ry pbvioufi) that lyo less than an infinity of ndieq 
f^ifi ..pjfp^ ns to. distinguish propriety firoia iUkj» 
p>r9j>^iety; ^becftuse the image^ aentiment, Sati 
i^hicl^ is ;prpp^ . in .one conjunction, woold berfldle 
surd in anotjtien Yet> in all this variety, the "f^iiter 
Qf just feeling can d^Btermine instinctively withdat 
rule or precept* i u Ji 8 

^ To bring the wlioie of what I have said on^thid 
8ubj[ect to a conclwion ; it is . obvions that> tbe 
pleasiu-es derived from Tragic RepresentatkMaa) Ar 
not arise from a sense of th^ dignity of hwhad. 
nature, nor £rpm any other partieular amse i/lUat; 
every, thing> exc^t in the qasest which I haivfsia^i 
ready mentipned, pleases ns which produoea^us 
stroqg impression, and that nothing can pleasfifiiia 
wjien this strong impression is not made* ifoibfav 
asked what produces a strong impres^onji Xiam». 
^ swer, the question is easily resolved* The imonudl 
mept in the Arqadia of Pouaap^i the ighpstnio 
Hamilet^ the dagger in Macheth, the taiopflptfii^ 
Lear, the poiaon ta)(en by. RomfM^ i^nd;» tlitaaand 



fkiofriwhich will be' attended with pleadure. 
itiKot. if it be asked, what other, or bow many i 
atktbr oaases produce Btratig setisations ? I' an- ' 
ffser/otbat the number is without number.' 1 
emdd point out some hundreds, perhaps S(l>me 

• 

fthousancb of them ; but this cou!d serve no ptir- 
pDSi^ Bs not only thousands but mitliohs wOilM 
BdSk remain. If, however, I aln tisked how is iM 
tragic^ writer to determine whether the^dt'cum-^ 
flteoMs and situations in which hd places his charac^ 
tefsrplease or not ; I think I can give a genera! 
tntei. If he place any of his characters in such d 
jsituation as would produce a strong*- sensation iii 
iHkiaBlf, were he placed in it, it mil produce the 
aiktie ^sensation in the audience. They are ineii 
Bba ave governed by the same influences by whlcH 
faeds ^f^med. If, therefore, he invenft a situation 
Idicb would strongly affect himself were he placed 
ilidt^ ibis •situation will equally affect the audience ; 
and )diey will sympathize with any person whom 
tbeyp-^find placed in it, provided it be introiduced 
sdtliotM; incondstency. But, perhaps it may' be 
mid^ that a tragic writer cannot always tell' how 
benmrnld feel iaiGbcted in a certain' situation, and', 
cdnseqikently, ctenot determine how to conduct' hi^ 
c&atvutersHbrougfa it. If this should be the case^ 
lomoftd^aflvaMi sudh a writer to leave tragedy' to 
others, and turn to something else: If nature has 
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denied him feeliog, it cannot be importf^d to ,hUn 
by art ; and if he {)0$8ess it^ he can nev^ h^ ifL%ja, 
loss to determine how he would feel affectediii apy 
situation. I am willing to allow^ that the a^dieqi^e 
will feel strongly affected by passages^ sentiaus^t^* 
and situations in a tragedy^ which would have »BO 
efiect on some tragic writers ; but then I deny^.tbat 
such writers could ever have placed such passtHgW) 
sentiments, or situations before them. He wbo 
cannot feel affected by what he writes himself, will 
tiever affect those who read his productions. Nature 
bas wisely ordered, that he who has no ardour of 
feeling in himself should be incapable of 
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ing any thing that can excite it in others* Hf, 
therefore, who hopes to produce an affecting tragv^ 
without original sensibility of feelings is buikUog 
castles in the air. If he cannot feel himsdi^ he 
1 cannot make others feel. 



■■ ■ Si vis me flere, 

Dolendnm est primum tibi ipsi. - ' " * ' ' 



i The tragic writer should, t herefop e, oeiwr.f4w 

I to excite weak or feeble sensations. He shojald.f^ 

I ways seek to produce effect by ttie ageQcy pfiUa^fif^ 

jeauses ; for if he fail in producing strong .scjonfMr 

tions^ his tragedy can have no interest, c^p^ c^j;^ 

( sequently, can impart no pleasure. The d^^ffi^fff^ 

producing effect in paintings generally lea^S.tp a^ 

perverted taste ; particularly where the sul^rj^ ^ 
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fW'j^ttrtifelJof sensible dr external nature; a^ land- 

^stlk^yScc; The traiisltioQS in painting never should 

YB§ bdO'sudden, except on extraordihs^ry occasiops, 

^WiBatise thfe appearancte of nature are genea^lly 

"United by shades wfaiefa gmdualiy melt into /each 

^*tfther; atld unless the punter delineate witl^, a 

^ctelicate hand thesb asiiociating shades, he dp^s 

'iHEblencB to nature, and destroys that iefFeet whfqh 

tie' intended to produce. A portrait qf hun^ofn 

' b(teii(^, however, shodld isi^senjtially differ £i*om tha 

'6t trebsible or inanimate existehii^e y because the ajj^- 

^'jiea^ances which it presents are totally diffecenj. 

Itfatiifnate nature, as I bave just i^hewn, varies 

tf^ appearances by insensible degrees; but aQ|- 

itai^tt^ or human nature, starts suddenly and. pre* 

'tiit^rtittely from one appearance, or extreni)^ to 

^taot&ef ; and bur philosophy fails u6 the niomen^ 

vrb attempt to discover a connecting link. The 

man wbo is at tiiis moibent a. lamb will present 

himself at the next momoit' tL raging lion ; and 

tte dramatic writer, who would give a fi^^fF^ul 

^Uftf^t of human nature, must start , suddi^Jj 

^^bim, and jiaint him as he finds h|m. . ^ b^ 

KAitiot keep pace with the rapidity, a^nd violepcft (>il[ 

Utihiiti passion^ but waft to inform us pf the mr 

ifeVBepCible causes that lead from one passion. t(^ 

lifii($tHef,^ he fs no describer of humaa nature ^ be- 

&ft*e, Afe very itoa'rf who rushes from oqe e3^treme 

Sf pxm\iik to another, cannot alttrays tell himself 
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tbes0C|%t impulse by which he is gciide<]. iXf^e 
tragic poet must, therefcH^e, describe appearao/^e^^ 
or portraits of human nature whi<?h are tots^V^ 
distiuct from each other, though they lie side ..^y 
side. The links, or shades^ by which these aj^ 
pearanoes or extremes of passion are united^ mujit 
b?f Isept in the back^^'ooud, and thirir disco vetyje^ 
toi^e imaginati^a of the reader or spectator. Mp 
BMisC tberefore always study what the paintei* 4^ 
inanimate nalurei i^boviM almost always, ^rm^^i 
namely, the pl\»due(<ioii of effect. The tran^iti^q^ 
in the prominent features of his characters, their 
humours, passions, and eccentricities, must be 
sudden and rapid^ in order to keep pace with, the 
untamed' energies and instant determinations of 
human nature. The poet who do6s this cannot 
possibly awaken in us cold or feeble sensations ; 
and the poet who neglects to do so, writes only to 
amuse himself ; for he who cannot follow huniaja 
passion, or tread in her foots tqis, whether she 
mount the daring steeps that oppose her pr^igress^ 
or rush dowil the precipices which threaten her 
with instant destruction, will write tragedy to no 
purpose if it be intended for representatipi\. A 
tragedy, not teeming with circumstances fitted to 
produce either strong emotions or paAsiiMs, is 
sealed with the signet of oblivion, ' aiid its* first 
i^epresentation will most probably be its last, except 
it be represented before an audience of philosophers. 
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Addisoti's Cato, no doubt, would succeed very well 
if Wfe could once throw off human nature; and view 
feS^fefy^tHng through the mediunl of the understand* 
itig. We can hardly meet with a finer pictii^e oftlie 
{>k^cipitancy of human determination^ and the stiid- 
dithness with which it starts f^om oheieitftiHlPttieco^tbe 
Btfier, from the slumber of ind^etiijid tdttiie^^rh^htti- 
Ing impetuosity of passiOA/ «baiy'4v^nig vi^t^- 

is^nted in the following passage ^aftd>j^>ltf i»im/t 
s6 much a picture of buinarfi itattlw as^thciiif^al 
instinctive expression of natd^ itself^ - * ^ / f i 1 1 * i > ^ 



• I 
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Pfinp. By hearn titoust roused me from my lethargy, 
The spirit which was deaf to my own wrongs, 
And the loud cries of my dead father's bfood, 
D^af to revenge, — nay, which refused to hetxff ^r '^' ' ^^ 
The piercing flighs and marmqrs of my love. . V ^i^'^v^*^tj 
, Yet nnepjoyod ; what not AJmeira ould , , ^\^'(/^- /i 
Keyive or raise, my people's voice has waken*d. \^ ^'"V/ 
O my Antonio^ I am all on fire ; 
' My soul is up in arms ready to charge, '^ 

' ' And bear amidst the foe with concpieiing troops. 
" ' Ifatta^'enicaHlolead 'emoA toUtieity,; , . ; i/ 
, > < To victory ; their shouts and clamoprs f^^^, . , ;. . . 
,, Mv.ears^ and reach the heavens : where is the kiug ? 

Where is Alphonso ? ha ! where !* where indeed ? 
'' &V could tear and burst the strings of Itfe, 
>} I fo brenfc lliese chains. Off, off ye ssaias of' roy ak jr ! . 

.''iQiE^vIicreryi O curse 1 that I alone. 
_ . <. Qyi befv^ and flutter in my cage ^ whei^ I 
Would soar, and stoop at victory beneath ! 

Mourning Bride, Act 3, Sceiae 2. 

Y 2 
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Tlie tragic poet, however, though he can ilbMk* 
bring forwaixi a tragedy that will succfeed tm HM 
stage, unless it teem with those defep, sWiki'a^; 
and affecting situations which excite strong sentjie 
tions in us, should still caffefuUy avoid attethpthig 
to treate these sensations too soon ; hot onljr be*- 
cause his audience are hot prepared for them, attd 
miist be WgCrmed to passion by degrees ; but be- 
cause the entire interest is lost if a stroiiger beasa- 
lion be followed by a weaker. The iosl^gHtt our 
feelings are raised to the highest, and that we know 
there is nothing to follow which can affect us 
more powerfully than we are at the moment, we 
instinctively make a motion to rise and be gote* 
We cherish the sensation with which we are 
impressed as a sacred atid haitowfed feeling ; a 
test of our humanity which it would be im iBStilt 
to our nature to suffer to be eradicated by tJie 
slighter sympathies which are to follow. Btrt'lf 
some deeper and more afiecttng scene n still 
to be presented to us. We prepare ourtelvtJs^foT'b 
still greater trial and exercise of our sjrmpattiiBi*; 
and we regard the strong sensation of the mom^t 
only as a foretaste of those deep and heart-rendfitag 
emotions by which it is to be fcdlowed! ; bedatiise 
the stronger the sensation the greater tJUr pteasvA^e. 

The poet must, therefore, so order his i^Mies 
and situations that they shall rise in intereirt a^ 
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ifldportanee, so th^ a inoi:!e affecting shall never 
pneoede a lees affecting scene ; fpr in this case a 
stronger sensation would precede a weaker^ and, 
Q(»^seqiiently, destroy its effect. Every scene will 
havie its fnll eftect upon us if it be stronger, or 
produce stronger sensations than that which pre- 
cede it ; but we are inattentive to what we should 
ol^berwise consider the most affecting scene, if it 
should happen to be preceded by one stijji niore 
affecting ; a proofs among many others^, th^t the 
strongest sensation is that which our nature 
embraces with the most adhesive gi*asp. It is^ 
t^r^fore^ only from the creation of scenes fitted 
tp^ excite these strong impi^ssions, that the tragic 
W^ter^ whatever genius he may possess^ can ever 
hope to sueceed in such pieces as he intends for the 
3tage ; for^ ixk the absence of such scenes, l^e will 
^derive no advantage from following the theories of 
•those who deduceTragicj^ea^^^ sense of 

it^e dignity of human mature ;'' nor from '^ a com- 
parison between thetranquillity of our own situation 

and the distress to which the victims of Ti^agie 

' ' • ' ' ii ' ' "■"^ 

J^jur^entation ^re exposed ;*' nor from ^^ ourfeel- 
if^ of moral improvement which is gratified by the 
vipw of poetical justice, in the reward of the good 
^9»d tbe punishment of the wicked;** nor from 
.^^'£ftble operating on our passions, by represei^ting 
)i49^ e^mits as operating in our sight, and deluding 
us into a conviction of reality ;" noi* from *^ the 
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energies atod viduht feffbrts displayed in f0atd^<tf 
strength, courage, and dexterity, or the'^alfH' 
energies of virtue called forth by the exertioMof) 
passive fortitude ;" nor from any otlier source itiia(t>- 
ever, as I have clieaiiy proved in the first- part :jdB 
this work. The tragic poet may be acquainted 
with i^n these -theories, and a thousand more,* asr. 
criblt)g'th6^tire pleasure to one particular feeling' 
df diiv 'niatui^ ; btft'utlless he present the audJenee^ 
with 'a! j^eee^siotoi of scenes^ situations, &c. creeit^ 
ing a greater atld V greater inta^est ; and, eonw-' 
quently, ekeitirig^^l-dnger and stronger sensatiow^i 
the audience #itl depart nnsatisfiedi and theplea^ 
sure, whose origin has been the subject of tbe 
present work, will be found to have no existmeCi: 
'The' tragic poet selects his characters either fiwm' 
the rtal or ideal world, from history or imagina^ 
tlotl. The latter being a mere copy or type of 1^ 
fortner, ^rodu<^, as in ali ca£es of imitation, *«« 
weaktef 'f!!n[Jression. Two poets of equal genibs; 
atld Equally happy in the selection and idvenfioto 
of ttidr'snliject, will have very differetit suoeess 
wiYlhf Mh^ }]rul^; if one take his subject from historp^ 
tti^ otbi^H ^f^m Imagination ; for that wfaith ^m 
only thfe appearance of reality, but which w^ktiolr 
to ti^^t^'^i^ offspring of fiction, can n^vtonaflEeot 
us l!1^y.!hit'^hieh we know to be fOtind<^ tv^^ 
fhcfe.^»l^fa3fsiderive their intereft from tWo«SMwes; 
aiid-affeiSltis; accordingly, either as indJvlduMs or 
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as men in general A factJs either important on 
itaiQwn accQunt^ or important as regarda a certain 
nnmiber of iiidiyidualsu IC the former, it in- 
teralta all mankind : if the latter, it interests only 
tbe individuals concerned, and this last interest is 
always the strongest. Hence every inatijwi JtaUes 
mere delight in tragedi^a taken li'om itSf pyr^ k^^, 
tery than in those taken &om the histpry.j^f pt^jsjr, 
notions; and in those taken from t|»e J^j^tp^ qf^ 
other nations more than in tragedies, ^^l^fsi^^fflGIP^. 
imagination. But facts of a q^ars^i^l^^ ^P4> in)r 
penrtant nature are intei'estiiig. to alLmep^fronp ti^Oi 
mecekCircum^ance of their b^ng imp^rtai^t^, tbpngJi 
iMKt so interesting to any particular nation^ as those. 
which are taken from its own history. A .tragedy,, 
hiMv^ver, may be founded in the history of ouc 
country and still be uninteresting. Du Bos jusMy 
ejpiserves, that the subject of the Eneid was n^pn^ 
interesting to the Roman people than to any, othi^r 
nation ; and it may be truly said^ that the ^^jfj^f^ 
«f . Richard III. is more interesting to an*, ^^glj^^i- 
wan than Coridanus. There ar^ 63(C€^^i)s^^9ifn 
^rerio tbiA rule. A tragedy^ from ivlKMi?^f k i!w^9F¥ 
ikib Uik^ ^11 be more interesting to.^^ qqjln9ps^tf 
ik(^^i^silro9g sensations aiid give^jtrueportrajtof 
toniianfPWtaUfbt thana tragedy taken, fr<M|[i f h^^i^tpry 
l^tmy p9iirtipidar nation will be to the ve^y ^ion 
^nMnmbicb.itis taken, if it describe passiqps^ feeb- 
ingdjcmdsirmpathiesi that could not arise naturally, 



9^ >mii9S0p^^?AfcJH<)HifX iNfo ; , 

either fr^inthe individual ch}v*aQmsef|^e<^ri4gB^o 
persomBfOV the pec^lia^ «itaation jq. iifl^ich (j^i^; 
are placed, l^e^r, % ins.tancft» is » tTOgedy^j|t|at,j 
mm interest ali mankind, hesmm »* is % B^SB^J 
delineatioq of tiuman na(ure»o/its-fra^lt;Ki|^%q<|^<. 
pft^ions- Wheal I say it is a perfe(3t d#.9eati^.#i 
hufq^n i^at^ure, | naeaa to say, tb^t it is a p^fefit.t 
pijct.nre or description of ^he u^anner in m^le}^ . 
pairticutar <;)iai'acters ^pt or ar^ apfed VRPO ^^^ 
plaped.in particular situations. Whejoever an li^^- 
dividual is plac^ ip a distressful sit\i^ti<Mij jfift 
cannot Jielp ^yajpaythiziog ifith him, <ft.wi»AWser 
coun^^ry fee lielqugs. 



Vano sum ; humam nihil a me alitnum puto. 



rf< 



It is pertain^ however, th^t, eastern parikm^ we 
wUl eater wore deepjy iato. the fed^xig^^ aiyi fripiakir« 
more w the £^fiectiop8 of our own imuitf ryniiw> tlMtt. ^ 
ift tbo^9 of any qther. ,,;.-. 

]^t i« obviipya thOQ, that the hf^ tragedy it tiiMt 
yfhSck uwtes ^ojth the. intereatst of whieb I baw 
sppl^^; i^oiely, the tragedy whicb^ from iAB: 
very naXuse^s interests all mankind, and fvom^itB. 
sulyect ia morep^rtioularly interesting* to thenattieiL : 
for \Kbich it is written. 

Having shewn that wri^tecs of thegreatefitigeiitw -^ 
may fail^ and have &ilediApjXMlutaQg. thai i^ter^tfe: 
mtbp^ wbjifh a tragedy is freq^ntly damned m. 
the &X9i night of its repmsen^atiou^ while wrilec* 
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« 

<^^ii^feridr nient; have gncceeded |)eyond ^l\ ^pao- 
tattjbii, a question natarally arises, bow this corner 
te |>ass i io^ if both be equally iguoraqt of the 
tree source of Tragfc Pleasure, why should not t^ie 
c^M s<K«eed £^6 well as the other ? The theory which 
I have adopted o^ the subject will, if I mistalce 
n0t, easily explain the mystery, '{lie pleasvre 
arising ftom Tragic Representation, as I Jiavp 
already shown, arises not from beauty of lahg^^g^i^ ' 
deKcacy of sentiment, beauty of imagery/ refiiie- ' 
ment of idea, nicety of discrimination^ cb^tity 
of expression, purity of style, perspicuity of dic^ 
tion, simplicity of manners^ or any of those qUftll- 
ttes which constitute the bf^uty of langiiase in 
general. These characteristics of ekgant stylo, 
however, are thoM which are chiefly sought ttft^ 
and most generally acquired by elegant and polish- ' 
ed> writers ; for that which we are most eager and ' 
solicitious of obtaining is generally that which we 
aM iiioat certain of acquiring* In proportion, ho*^- 
ev^, as we refine and polish our style, andattaift those 
atlic graces, and that elegance of taste which enti-^ ' 
tle^ua to rank among classical writers, wefirequeat- 
]y lose that energy, that vigour, that enthusiasm^ 
that rapidity, that vivida vis animiy that ^^ soul of 
mill/' whioh is the very essence and quintessence, 
and^ life and spirit, of the tragic muse ; and withr 
o«i whioh'ho tragedy ever imparted thiat pleasure 
wiiieh has been the subject of our inquiry. He 
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Who dwells too long in analyzing and torOYiillSiM^ 
the propriety of evfcry thing he says> loses in ^bi^lrgtil 
and energy of sentiment what he gainft iii pijfrity 
and accuracy of expression. While the head fe at 
^ork in purifying our language and arranging tfm 
thoughts, the heart and its operations shrink from 
a task totally opposite to their nature, and subskfe 
insensibly into a dead calm. The moment tkis 
ealnii takes place, the tragic writer has no lo»gtir 
any source Whenae be can draw his portraits and 
defineatlotis of iMiiOi^ nature, but the faint recoil 
toetionS' of fot^m^t* atid hajl-fbrgotton fe^ngB^ tit 
the suggestions '6ffeney< and imaginati0ii;^ ^ imagtf) 
nation, however, supplies us only with imagwttaat 
are fit to amuse itself. A writer of imaginatktt 
pleases only the imagination of his readers |i the 
writer of feeling alone can reach the hearty lanwi 
raise into l)eing all the slumbering aiid Ixbtmt 
faculties, energies, and sympathies ^of our ^natera^ 
Hence' it U that In all countries^ the ihost polished 
a^itd^iM^writerahaYe had leastsacoess in wntkig 
t» th^ stage. Rdcine was, perhaps, theniostatoi^ 
feet wrrter th^ Fr^noeexrer produced^ imt^oeptA 
ing^ditaii'e bhuself; bat as a dranoatienRpsqjtefa Jhd 
is greatly inferior to Comeille. Yet.GoDiiailleibad 
heitber «he grace, the elegance,^ tbaMtlolioacj^^'af 
e^tpresfsion, nor besiaf^ of TOrsifiGation^fatohtofaakiiid^ 
tevisei Racine, ^ what then does iCoraeillBrmm 
bis superiority if not to that fire and animation 



^bifihi Wt^ apt 49uffered! t0 grow ^joqi in tfaa act <rf 
qnNWt#tifl9* He, ,6iiffere4 w>%^ bisi Imitg^^UoQ to 
SQMcpuffsvi^b of liM'^ty^ed 938Q^tip98y qr lioger 
i)fc^#.wnQcil-n9pii^ of ,tha uncj^t^oding to dis* 
CHMI9 wibiob of ])iQ.By tennfi was tb^ qiost elegant 
^pd I refined* He did Hot^ like Radaf, turn M^ 
efej^ round about and view U \n. all diiieetions 
bc^re he ventured to describe it, but ueizied. w it; 
under the first aspect that pnese^ted itsfllf :to^bj^ 
tiew. . He described ac^orcUogJy ti^ ' ii9pr^§siiw 
MThid) it flEHide upon bim vividly 4P^ Wiarivly^ Im^ 
Bac^oe sufifered the impressiQA i^^ djieta^ay wfai}? 
hie&vad coBsidering the aspect faf which be shpuld 
septoaaent it to the audience. El^gaiice^ dress> 
adeimwntj and polish, is tberefoi^ the very bane 
eft that ^energy and native strength of dictioawhifib 
iJguae ^ean rouse into life aiid being tboqe strong 
MBSstionsy emotions^ and pas^ons, to which tr^ie 
pdcasnire/owea its existeace. It is npt.of cesmry to 
iesaijaito tbe French stage to proTis liMs trutbv i4fl 
Cnohieille surpassed RacinCj so did ^bc^lkpeav^^pri^r 
eBde.att the dramatic writers ^ hisi-eawKi^ i^ 
l«%sb ftU whose names are wortby ; of iio^lfl^4 r / Siat 
8ikateipe«re precedes tbma not onlji mpji^figj^iivE^Qi 
bntim ouder of dramatic genius* Voltew^ ^liHS'^W 
ksayage ; buk he was a sava^ge wbicb t\j^ reined 
Vdltodrehinlself could never equal. Hewasnodeubt 
a^aavage^--^ total stranger to the lighter charois 
and graces of classic elegance and refinement^ 
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but such charms and graceB are fit only tcr amdbli 
the imag^QatioD, for there never was an ingtaMM 
of any tragedy sueceedfng of which those fi|fhM# 
charms and graces formed the principal character 
Tbesel }gbt-W]nged graoes and embelUsbmen ts ai^ 
all the oflbpring of art : they are a species of maehi-- 
nery devised and constracted by the co-open^on 
of the nnderstaniMng and imagination; but the 
expression of real and ondisgnised feeling, or thdtttt^ 
foMfngof feeling exaietly as it is feH, has no alliatiM 
i^fciatev^rWith aH i it is the work of nature aft^itib 
charms are the charms of nature. It is difflenh hMn^- 
e^er for him who Is chi^y solicitous abont tbd fom 
of 'his expression to attain to these cbapms, becaw^ 
the understanding and the heart earn n&^'imp 
brought into action at the same raomeiit) w&Atfdi|t 
weakening each other. He who i^ all life MdtfM^ 
$ng, and passion, has no time to exeroise; <fri «at|tdr 
ticTer thinkis of exercising his understandbi^^bvt 
v^tes what bis feelings and passions inquire ;'ibtait 
h6 who loves to consult his understanding^ehtatt, 
land pays no attention to his feelhigs, hasf MiliMr 
feeling nor passion to give insf^ration to bis^iinfii*. 
The ckitics of the present day are gtt^aftiy>^- 
^plexedin s'eekmg to account for the ban*Mn(fili anald 
poverty of our di^itiatic productions. Th6^ttU«hdr 
- <rf ''a Letter td the Dramatists of the Day,^ w*kjh 
appeared lately in the London Magazine, 'has tt*fiy 
good observations on the subject, but though his 



lekt0rJ9:.a pretty long due, andrcms tUreogfa mbvA 
tbw ooe BMmber of Hob Magdziae^ all die pi»ce|ifai 
be^ )a^ down to r^ulate tbe coodwrt df deama^ 
^t writers majr be r%idly followed, land yet fail 
#f( prodmciiis that iaterest^ and of impsurtidg that 
plewure^ wfaieh ib 60ug}it ior tm tte fitilge^ asd 
witboat producing <vbicb no larag«dy evw ttic^nd- 
«(b Tbe critic wbo lays down a JuBt..pHiiei{il^ 
withimt kiK>wiitg wby it is jast9aiid>.<!stmsu5«^QQ^^; 
without being able to assi^a a c^ciMii fqn it, ;teflyi^ 
frequently to lead his followei*s astiay mt^ ^f 
witbdrewtiig tbCTi froin. tfaeir erfors^ fibr wbal we 
Mil trae principljes m oritkJfim ar^ al)> wkbturi; 
nm indiridual exotsption^ fal^e priabqdis* if iflo^ 
]it*operly applied : tbey are only true, in tfaebr r^fb^ 
pSfiee.<. Hemse it m^ that when we point. oat ^m 
Mot kt the pr6ductio]bs of an ignorant writer, aifd 
Jqi^ down the princifde by which we prove it to be 
jvitong, he adbp^ this principle aftorwiuil^ as €i 
gdide ; not only ia raailar eases^ but iA OMea whi^tfe 
ititefi AO appUoation; and where coaeequc^y .ft 
beeoi»e9 as erronieons as t£e pripeiptoa .b)^Mw|^)i 
l»!WM originally guided* Henqe it i^ tksit wtiUM 
wlfo. camiot perceive when they ought to jbiiBgnlded 
i.liSr a priudple> and when they ought to^^oid It^ 
; 009' always sailing between Scylla 4ud Cha^ybdid^ 
^isivf^ either in the frying pan or ia tbe fire*; ior 
a9 Horace obesrves, 
■ .* 

Dum vUant siulii vUla in coniraria currunt. 
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II is. iaiiMSBsibl^ bowaiiei^^ for any ^terto^kfidW 
whether a pdoisiple be a^piiKmlMe to him 'di^^nt^i 
H&lefiB lie k«mr out of wfaat th^ trath^ef tht^fHii^ 
dple arises; and as the author of tte iMtcr jttst 
alliided to is wry evideatiy- ignorant of the tr^ 
sfivree of Tragic Pleasure^ all the precepts^ he 4ays 
down, tiiongh trne in themselves, ai« oS ho n^e 
to.l^idradKiatio. writer, beeanse he does not explaM 
whem andi where' they are trae, when and iHri$t« 
thtjTiflure apptioable,iaad why they are B,pfAh^]^. 
Ooeofitibe reason^) fae:assigns for the snperiwit^ 
of eairamaient'.cinreDrionr modern dramatic 'WiSte^ 
iS| thal^ theio plots were more interes ting. This is ^ 
Bwre.. woman's, rsasoii* To what* purpose ' is-^^Aii 
dmnatiat told that his piece can have no sMoei^ 
ttid^BS he haa an interesting plot, nntess be is^tdld] 
at tiie same time, what is^iders a plot itiUmRtM^ 
Who is.sostuf id as not to knoiw that his plot iSftotill 
be joterasting if be knew bow to render it so t ^dlftl 
wii0 does not endeavour to render it so as mucW'li^ 
he earn? To say then that the plot should be^iiM^ 
teieslang: is :10 say. notliing ; and to say that 'IMi 
anpiflots were superior to the modems, bei^t:^ 
their pbts^wiore more interesting, is onlyS83^n^ thl^ 
wedb sufierior foeoause they were superf^dr, tv4iidf 
is, as Ivhsdre^ already observed, a womait^ r^i^5hi 
Bi}tif tbis gentieoian, who, by the bye, treats^-th^ 
poor dmmatists very cavalierly, were asked whafi 
i^eaders a plot interesting, what constitutes the 



eJeiQ^Qte of ao«iateresdQgplQt» and in what raaa* 
i^^ should these elei&eots bet brought together and 
dii^iQs^ ofj, he woidd findhimaalf ^as a^npiAssed as 
$i)<^, d^f^atiats^ foronlof tite^ same elements, in* 
^fn^j s^ntU^entfij sitiiaAions. &c. some mtUions 
t^..plft(si eould be formed all totally differait fnooa 
^mh Qihfir, and yet aU of them interesting, all of 
tAi^tii naturaL Bnt honr is. all this to be^^f&c^wd 
uplijiss by bringing Uie yarions cooatituent uigT»- 
dknyts or elements togiBther in a diffieffent mannw? 
No:«f>,'if Mr. Lacy» the. writer of this letter^ conid 
poiatriHit bow they could ba brought togedier in 
9^:n]|ftDy millions of ways^ and foom so. many miJU 
llpuS; of plots, all interesting and ^natttml, tiie 
4raittatist8 would have good reason to thank him 4 
but when hesays to them»go to^yon race of dunces^ 
wbo caniK>t perceive that the sole cause of your 
fyMwo consists in not making your (dots interest'^ 
lug enough, they n^y very justly turn round upon 
him and say, who could have thought of. teliiiig 
qs, so* but ^ucb a dunce as yourself? We know a 
gifeattpart at least of our failure conasta in ^ not 
b^inWi suoce^dad in giving our pfetSiSaffieientn* 
te^^tj, but unless you can instruct us bow ^o^uib 
SD^ AibQw much wiser are you than onrsrives ?< It^ia 
s^beui^ to,.l^y down^ or pretend to lay dcxwn, rules 
t,^ govern thedranmtic writeir, soJaras regands the 
l^9iqny that exists between all the parts of his 
composition, for as some millions of interest- 
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ijo.also may some millibti^. af iki^e^. Un}pQ^1i^# 
ones. Eaeh of tliofe trag^dies^ Ubtrevai|, ai^^ff^ j>e 
goveftieA \fy, laws and Jiriiiciples (iteuliQrr tp ,UM)f ; 
. aiiidf t^e critic mt^st* certainly bave more prjc^^f)- 
tron tten tltulersWdiiig who would legislai^i^o 
drainatistS:,^ and point' oUt to them all the^b.lawii 
slnd pHnicipIes. before these milllbns t^f tMgedi^ii 
ifrere cotnpoted^ as each of them shouid bstve Hwi 
pecnUar to itself* ,The fact U, •thatftli ikelifim, 
danons^ atid principlea of criticism that faai^e e^i* 
been piloinill^ail^^ t)we their existehde to the WQfffS 
oh which they were originally fbunded; andltlf^^a 
fiijct equally . certainj, that tbey can have no apQi^- 
catibfa to works ei a dififer^nt nature^. ^xpepft^cji^ 
those fioints wherein they agree with eaeb otl|€^. 
tience^ if any writer commenced nn original Wpi^ 
original not only in its desigh^ but in ite .pi^Ati^^ 
^nd eiecntion> he should be governed by pi^inc^p]^ 
^W were never heard of before^ biecaus^^j 
subject was different from any that Was ever ha^j .,, ,, 
Worer It iis in the nature of every subject tQ.f:^r^9J^ 
laws for itself ; &r if it- were governed by the^f^i^ 
and principles of any other subject> it w6ul£|> ^ 
^teii^ of being an original subjtet^ be a merei cppj^ 
6t tbat subject by whose laws it was govern^^^^^^q 
siippos^ that there are fixed laws and princip^^.^q 
wliicti all subjects must conform, is t^, m]^os/^ 
that there are certain fixed qualitiiss without which 
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Htf womiin^ na st^tue^ no painting, oo any thing 
€^6 be beautifdl. Now if there be siich qualities 
iMioiiid wish to know what they are. Critics and 
pMbsopliers, it is true, bave racked their brains 
1^ ffiacch of them, but have they ever found them i 
harre any two of them agreed as to the common 
' quality or qualities which constitute beauty ? Dur 
gaki Stewart places them in colour, form, and 
Biotton, tot in doing so is he not even more ab- 
surd tfaair Mr. Lacy^ the author of the letter on 
wUeli I am now commenting. To what purpose 
are we told that beauty consists in colour, form, 
amd motion, unless we are told what particular 
colour, what particular form, and what particular 
motion constitute beauty? The most deformed 
animal in the creation has colour and form ; and 
as td motion, Mr. Stewart himself must acknow- 
!tedgie it is not an essential ingredient in beanty^ 
fbr there are millions of objects which all men will 

r 

{Hrbnounce beautiful, and yet they have no motion 
>flr{iateTer, unless they receive It from some external 
fihpulse. The Apollo of Belvidere has no motion 
in itself, and yet all men acknowledge it a beauti- 
ftd statue. If then we confine beauty to cglour 
and form, a Hottentot female, with her ^' bead 
edmitag first and her tail coming after,'' is a 
beautiful woman, for she has colour and form. 
In :fect, if colour and form constitute beauty, all 
' ' " z 
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objects are beairtifnl^ for all objects have (Ml6tt^ 
and form. Professor Stewart's theory o€ biBxity 
is^ therefore^ perfectly chimerical^ and so are^^ll 
the other theories that have ever been fomne^ 'ou 
the 6ubjeot3 which £ could prove as absurd as Mvi 
Stewalrt'Sy if the nature of my subject permKiled 
mA ita enter into the question. A painting majp be 
beautifnVanda horse may be beautiful^ but wherehi 
does a • horse resemble a painting ? If then we oiM 
tey down no fixed principles that constitute beauty^ 
why pretend to lay down fixed principles byjvhich 
a^ writer is to be guided whatever be his subjecti 
Hence it is^ that a thousand, a million^ nay milltcMOd 
oi tra^dies may all be interesting and beantifiilj 
and yet all different from each other, and govemeil 
by laws peculiar to themselves. To say then that 
modern tragedies are unsuccessful because theip 
plots ane not interesting, is equivalent to sayii^^at 
Wofnan is not beautiful because she is ugly. >'I0 
the writer of this letter, however, perceived, tfaat^th^ 
interest of a plot consisted in its being adapted^ M| 
eMoite. strong sensations, emotions, or passinmsj'heJ 
would have given the gentlemen to whom hp ^^ 
dmesed himself a clue to the production iof!>atf 
interesting plot ; because they would perceive tbiitt 
however ingenious they were in devising it, how- 
ever skilfully and intrieately it was composed^^'li 
still haui no diance of succeeding on the 'tttagiSi 
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qiU09&) i| .was <;aleiulated to excite those stronger 
^fee^i)9i of .tbe mind in tbe excdtenient of whioh 
T^ag IP Pleasure . can • aiobe cotiaist. 
tioAfr« iLapy yery justly observes^ that a tra^e<ly 
VMjf^he interesting without po^tac ornament of 
teibeUisbment^ and untnteresting^ however highly 
adoosied by imagery, elegance of dicftion^ aind< other 
littributes merely poetical:; but; what avails it tb 
l^now that tragic intrerest does not consist m 
thme qualities of writing without knowing in wimti 
)t con^idts. This, however, Mr, Lacy imagineff 
be has discovered when he informs the dramatist; 
that) the first grand leadmg essentied attribute 'Of 
^r&mxL9 whereby it is distinguished from aii other 
Ipscies of literature, and without which it is nat 
libaft it professes to be, is action. It is difficult to 
coniaeive bow action can be considered a species of 
lit^ture, or in other words, how that part of the 
^tama whi(E^ consists of action can be considered 
^/ifpedes of literature. But Mr. Lacy himself 
IMttB )att irrefutable objection to his own theory 
uitQ^the mouths of the dramatists^ which I^dhali 
fitist qaofee, and afterwards bring another objection 
^^Itl^t.it myself, which I am of opinion will com** 
pkf elyf set his theory at rest. 
.y^'^Wyj belief deceives me, say you?'' (be makes the 
dfa;B«ti»te speak,) however impalpable our plots 
m^y,\f(d, hpwever unattcactive, insabsfcantial^ and 
delible our stories, still our plots are plots, our 

22 
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stories are stories, and heXng carrted Mf'or rbMHtld 
by the several characters prefixed M^ oaf tt^ag^jfr, 
under the denomination of drnnuztii peihs&nte^'WS^ 
stitute the action of our pieces ; ^tkcfw^lnM^}¥h 
have thee on the hip/ •* -*fa 

To these objections to his own theory Mr. LaWjrft- 
plies in his own peculiar and swaggering matiHcir, 
^* Soft you ; a word or two before you go. IWWt 

^ arewespeaking of, gentlemen defendants ? Dramit? 
No. Tragedy ? No. But of legitimate drtaHh, 
effective tragedy." Bravo, Mr. Lacy, if ^S^ 
tive words have any effect, you are completel^^ 
the right box. But, to be serious, Mr. LaJcy' tti^n 
proceeds to shew that their tragedies are not dflS^ 
tive ones. But what has all this to do wiih 
the objection of the dramatists to his theorf^>f 
action. They say, we have pfots and storiesT iMMsb 
are carried on by the draniatis per,<^^,^n6, ifc^Hv 

. fore, we have action. If then action alone t-etidi?rs 
a tragedy interesting, ours should be interfeitili^? 
and their want of interest proves that toth^tl84g 
else is required to confer interest on dramatic^^bncs. 
Mr. Lacv endeavours to get over this uoatrtH^lr* 
able objection by saying, we arenott&Tkittg^P^ie 
d rama, nor of tragedy, but oiiegitimaf^dr^itiAy ^S^- 
tive tragedy. Softly,. Mr. Lacy, you are tiot^^lk- 
ing of either. The question regards not tiie#f^a, 
nor tr&gedy, nor legitimate dt*aitia, rio^ W/f^fiSre 
tragedy : you are talking oif actio*, Mr. ^tfi^Sad 



99IHr4l^]sAnlii9Sii«!4;o.p»ov$ that the whole interest of 
.^Jj^^lT^ati/O work3 wi9t)$ jfroip action. Because yon 
ifff^t^n th^ t^ ^ii^re of modern tragedies arises 
Isjinfi iGr^tof aetion. But how is this proved by 
shewing t^t their tragedkB^re«not; effective. This 
is aiere ttatter of faet> not matter of reason- 
^^ngri bat your business was to show^ not that 
^Hfdh tragedies were not jp^ctiye^i but that the 
' ^fsant ' of action was the cause of their not being 

• 

^ ji^ective. The matter at issue between you ai^d 

,^he dramatists is this:— ypn say their tragedies 

jika f(^ want of actioBy — they say, no;— our 

.^^tragedies have action. Not being able to prove 

.J^ contrary^ you say, we are not talking of 

^(Ifif^gedy but of effective tragedy ; and because thdr 

iJnsigvdies are not effective their arguH^nt does not 

il^l^y* it happens^ however, that you are talking 

,,ftf neither. Action is your subject. But, say you, 

p^Jlamlet, SiCar, Macbeth, or Othello, is superior to 

c jaf^vthfeo^t tragedies " on t6e sole groiipd of action." 

.:^^]Mdeed ! And pray, Mr. Laof, who told you so ? 

l^^P^jisBi mere assertion of your own, and assiertions 

^.f^^fpfSxe pfO($U* Who knows but their superiority 

Q^f^i^f^'6rom someother cause? Thatactictti is not the 

-of^l^ pause is evident, for all our modern tragedies 

^^^ve action as well as those of Shakspeare.' Sup- 

pBOs^g I were to say, that Shakspeare*s plays were 

.^.^^!^ii|5pr^ior to our modern ones, because they awaken 

jS^r99g^ sensations, emotions, and passions, in the 
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human bheeist ; mig^bt Inotbe ausnear Dbfe'DrfiA td 

you ai e ? If you ask my proofs^ I have giveM 

them already. But you will reply; no doubty^hat 

sensations ar^ produced by action. This^^aiiDdt 

be, for if they were, our modern tragedies %ro«id 

produce them. But the action, yon say, -should 

be fperpetual. I say no, and I say, also, that 

whether the action be perpetual or not, it is at dd 

tivbe'tbeaotion, but the nature of the action, tiiat 

creates the iotenest ; and without knowing what 

tMs nature is, we may preach to eternity about 

action, d.iid leave our read^s as wise as they w^evi 

at setting 4mU Who has more action than he who 

talks^ most vehemently? and what can be SeSil 

pleasing than this action, unless it arise fniM 

strong and powerful emotions. To say that thft 

e^ion should be perpetualf is to maintain the 

.wildest and most senseless of all theories. There 

mmt be proper pauses between those parts whkA 

moat stiH>ngly affect the mind; for if no 'Mtik 

pawe w£re> granted, if the interest continued in- 

^{reasiDg without, a moment's iatermission, tbe 

t&vitqaeace would be, that every individual wi(Mit4 

ina verjr short time^ be so overpowered by }A»fmih 

in^a that he would either abandon the theatre to ^o- 

•lieve tb& intensity of bis emotions, (for tbe enttemp 

dfipleraore is always painful,) or otherwiae!/ i Iqr 

: anndiig'himsclf against his own £eeljBgs> aKid'Sutf- 

#unig 4hQm;hj^ foree^ he wwAd renmini^QMaBibfe 



1)9 i^n^nted <mi tba st^ge. The sensitive soul is 
ffitilbnofid by nature that it alwuys relieves itoelf 
lanaoiip^e manner^ wbioh frequei&tly leads it. ta^iw 
fiUddfrnly fiwa one extreioe ; to aoi^tber. Heace. H 
fueqJAently passes from the exti*eiDe of pitiy) >to 
Ibftt of indifferetce. Mr. Lacy is ao oneRiy :t0 
^fffi^^^atmn, becaiupe.it causes a cessiitioi^>af^>Aer 
iiiMjf b^t6ome,of thefinestaiidrmost i9^tiQgl$o0Mff 
IQ trag^y are to be met irith in 8|iie«f4ie§^ipMy 
liaal^rly \ik Ipve speeches. Whoever, would} rc^MI 
4b$i& inimitable sqeoe iq the tbirdaetipf Bi9Ae(»iPimi 
Ji^et. ; in iw^hich Juliet eadeavours tosmakjetRoiiiflO 
ii^Heve that it is not yet day; whoever^ I sayi wonii^ 
flf^et thifik scene because it makes a pnuseriA th? 
«$tiQP^ pofiisesses certainly no very ienviable jtwil^ 
JbeJS^Qt is, that all those things which Mr« h9^ 
:todsi fault witb^are all i%ht in their right plafi^> 
Ap4 aU:riight things are wrong, when oat of tJbw 
{►lace. , 

I^iltif action be truly the r^l sources of leagM^ 
:Hltei^es<i^ wbat need is there. of good pevforoMisb or 
J{MM tragip writers ? Any pe^wn who: is^ ^fusk 
.-^Mi^upop his lc)gs can display! asi much nction 
^< Kmq or Kemble, but would.. my. nimble 
ifftos^a. be abl^ . to give the^ same; interest : to /hils 
>aeti,€ai» . But Mr. Lacy, will r^ply^ evopy :; body 
hnowtiih^ the aetion of ;aii indsff^mt' peifonnsr 
jMopiofctiplBaie^ howwer fiill.oCi!aiotion>'lie muky 



be :b«k> tf ttftry ittdy^'^itimm^^why liiAtfuiioai ditj 

theb more aotiDti itill aM^ pleal^p itfli^ IkiiSteid) 
meMiMoUttiit . iBMsiiraiipaDirikig ' Uteonsid^ dMiie9#iEB 0} 
Tragici^4<^«MM?e. 'fi»tvif ^^ am igtior^t^dfiitlliidTr 

wittl4lier'itt»U}(b0ti Will Mr. hMj pretettd to ksay, oA 
tbaj;i»|Miv«»vte ttittdea^alnted irich the acdldktao ara 
imilt jteeoBsaailjRiM^iieqiimtited wit^ the cscmeihffiidi 
he f^H^hbwU'Afid^hkidself gi^eatly t« 6Fron ^ Wb'sda 
all:rittifiwi itndi jMnaaaife may be^ coiHttitniieatedi^rlt 
thnit^killieifmtiditfit^^'actira blit m^ l»iMrraH^iT 
thait;fiir6tfyr«i>ecm{s'Bad< ibod ^ actfoi¥'\vSf}LsadtvJi 
im]Mf't^tftis>pfeA8ihfQ; And to fait upoft tbaittpdi^bdo 
licuiliirT^i^de^iiAMfa b aod iia<|arai^i9t 

«o jGB^;&onaKbciiAg knowi) to^h^ pefsm^ »4wo9«ki IIb 
to v^^ib#. It iskthe study of a maar^s 'Hfi^!qiiMa;gi 
can even this study aeqnire k wHhont wtavaia £ 
geoiitf. ' 3b fcamr^ tbto, what partiilnflw tbetkiil 
plesAfS^ 1^ takor^bocopus e$L Whatiuirail»ititfffirausib 
iforftito^^lioja the necessity of aetlimvibr we-iiH^sn 
be fto^aiRled witik ^s ntdeSbity and stali^betoinqqB 
-t»p^te'^ |Mro«hiCJW«; ttfftgio interest as if^ire1aMr>a}t 
no^g ali90tilt "Mr. Laey accordingly isdviaesMteoll 
dM^ti«t«i^f«fae^yto^mi4iptfad}r&agiadMw!i^ I 
actwm 4f !l m jiMlAio notyto Httle purposei f aria pHb^ld? 
may be eva* so fuHfOfactk^o and activfe addnea;ifldidd £ 
impart no ptoMtire itrbatever. Shafcapeare advises 
to '' smt tslie)ttietlon toi tb& ^6rd, 8tti4ilil^<Mrd to 
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(lie«Btkm^' ibiit iioJauRbMl)^ nnti* 

mefilSj cbseiimstaiioes, intvftlfioiisv'^ingis^Jijftmpft^ 
thie8,^«iid elMifikFBsyfrotai ti4fehitbegr 
to tMK^afld^abaitotUMioJfiffte vae^ ofi 
whiok afcisd frott th6''«mkii^ ddlttiU^ 
tion^f kfane seottaaeiiti, oircffiinMfniMii; sitluNiiMM 
&c*,^Aer the word B4ir itbe MAiira) htti^^ 
saitfid thrf imqr bs to each-Mter^'will (SVttr/imfMttttf ; r 
thalfiiiterasttfrom whiob fSmgic PtemreitBaiaK if^ hi 
shaU^tako my lear6>of Mh liAdy I17 ttovcfakdta^ *^ 
tbttt'ii^capid'inioMBiidii ofMerventfi'will'iiwi^ fW|M^ ' ' - 
TragibBkaumfe) tiiili^-eaoliietre^ ' t 

ted^^faod' aiiM imtitttdlyirom- those '^wtiheh ^e^ • 
cedeftift;; ialul lAiat the 'Bttoi otnutenki^iM&^t^ ' 

all timfBiwtMBj »* as ait <tf irhk^ ift^ liia^ be tc^ 
i^^neMtit, hM»eror ii^ta#iiirM«iiiey be thfiMidtttift 
a steeettBon^of smDti^ is^n^etsMfff * n> s ; » 

Il«|i white: I thus shew HMthifm^^ ^#di «tKS :^^ 

neofwiry^af «otol?perj[)et»a(«u>tfeM/att' least «r^ 
appirdaflh.4o ift^ they Might >«MI lie al ^fiir >ll9M • < 
kiMNiia^ 'the tme'seciM (^ . prodiielti||; t^H^ 
PiMiinirae if tbejff trere -perfectl^^ 
I iriiqr^'4«2«i9ix^ed td adtign alMttMb fertlbivt|fiy« 
aeUi^Jhf die»fai^ < 

a hbtteer ^Me. -Laef may sajr to me, » *'^ 
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'ne^denrnnd .is jii8t «iid I sbnU ^odanovufi p^ffpmi 
p3gr"with It. i.irpji^^^.T 

Some writers atti*ibute tbe Suhue oCmo^^ivb 
troffodles to ^^ tbe/introd«ctioQ of Frenok .'i?^lf;^i 
hMh ia eritioisiii i^nd oMSipQaitioii." T^mw riMffh 
tbe;^ifiay5 ^' gradually ctonged " tbe ^^ a£ipiiet,''i(>^tl^q 
di3aBfta» ^^ and brought along with it a taste for 1^ 
pruiei^teB .and 9tnMEnre. of tbe Greek tragedy^ om 
ftbM» the)Freiiich is founded, and which iadeed^i^- 
"Wty ^lo9oly re^emlUes."* But to thia explanatlqqf 
tipc^ ol^)«^ion9 v^ry obvjiously present themsidwsiti 
ftratt. ^hy $^ould tbe intripductioo of Frencb.^^; 
{ippduoe Ihe eSfct aipcribed to it; for.if »o|if^ 
44;p<9Mtic performers: happ^ied instead of ^ejl^^ 
ratiQg to be greatly improved^ when tiwsei m^ 
Yfff^ei introduced, the improvenaept mightier ;h¥ 
PQuated for in the same manner; and instoa<if9f 
sayingi that French rules corrupted our tastnii^f^M 
4ramatik^ compositions, the reviewer mightr ^pfgf^ 
lliat ^e iiqprovemcmt which took place «A> 1^ 
Upe, .was entirely owing to tbe introductipnri)flf 
Ibcffie rulesr It avails nothing then tOisayo^fafiA 
]^reqch rules corrupted our <j^'ama, unless a tveaw^ 
})fi assigp^i shewing that French rulies are i c»ilciif$ 
1}^^ to pro(luce such an ef£^t. ..The seoonAiolSdi^ 
$i(p jto the oattse to whiqh the revieiii^t ai9crHMl 



assigned a reason we should look upon ^it^ 'wiitk 
j^HM^'ittispicidn,' for if it were a good» reasony idiy 
nJSt^^titoltfttbe the sMne effect 'in France. r.¥nwAi 
rdt^ tiife stifely followed m^re b^* Fi«neh ilsAnlbf 
BUglfeh dramatists ; and if therebeany thio^itiitiib 
itet%tiite of those rufes calculated to destroy ttie 4h)» 
tei^est of dramatic compositions, the morev tliiepft 
i^e' 'followed the more the inteneM is - destc^iyttito 
The French; however, do not ' coMpilain as we ^o>y 
^Kmgbif the reason; ascribed by ttie nsviewttr ' werh 
a^^bbd^ t^e, they would hate tnucfa' greater' reasoi^ 
fitt^complaint, unless it can be shewn ihatt tb&f 
H^^^ill^^rently constituted from tfs;, and are eohse^ 
^B^tly differently affected by l^esame inffueticei^; 
1%ial^ their habits and manners are different I attt 
^i^^ready to admit, but that t^ydiflfer from^iitr 
iW^the original passions and propebsitied of hAadioii 
lifilfccire, no man can ai^sert witfiout p«t>li6h)tig, M 
Utii stole timie, his own ignorance of •human imttii^, 
Ittid^'of the history of the human spedes.^ ^In 
^^io'tetries, and in all ages, these passions anil 
(tMpetisities are the same. They ate as immutable 
ail ^nature itself, while habits and manners ai^ 
;€iieniaUy presenting a new aspect. The* delibea*^ 
tioh 14^ habits and manners, however, is not ' the 
object 01 tragedy. It is entirdy con.versantitt' die* 
cloitog •aAd 'Portraying the oi%i<ial syml^athies 
and affections of the hearty and leaves habits and 



mivfuvfn tor Hut airf'ifiMGriltQf ibfi Qowm «nipa. 

fftio#«]xtd0i: ccttiktMmtieoi «iMI tkm jmmmopmmA 

iertilB MHpet'of conde wt H«m» it ift 4taifi(te 
-di/fCoiKitafMi )Cmiie writers ekow^ the tiflModa 

oriAcfe Aey- iiwe.toitlw scene of ttheic cnraddlttt 
l i timmMk ntim' <of i g ^ a tragedy is alwiqps^ iE)r>^f&it 
«lMst{ aUoaUi sdiwagns iba pUced 4a Maioter'>*li|Qi|Bl. 
-tf Igttttatctbw s£ia;x9MMdy wewcitoaedtid arfemMr 
;^ge^lAe)wn«0i)(i(HlMii#l desicnh«thMi«uwier«9<i^ 
j^fferSKHlitihewfie evsfl aoquft^ with iAMU 
f«BdjBitefieed#d lukppiiyin Anmisigpttemsatondiinie, 
Us.vit^YviiMildiberl^rt upon {nsaadiesM^)' liwfilsie 
/ifhejpimld not pwoetnelibe, fitaice afiit utitbout'lMMg 
j> hw j srti i Mi ,toifari^ Hm imiUttisiirliHib^ihf^p^ 
i«iricfbt>tisaifp«eil^ litis idWhrmt^ffsMai ftmgtidsr^iMrtifi 
^alir ff^^taniftnipfiiihm i9ftkfbm8at^,mtii^imSom 

tmn otiuit fjaflsioBA'tfaaiitbose vMAjeKsaAAtpf^aa^. 
aWtonwr, titta» bm ieAto Ae lete t sBi iAMtku iItrf 
^to^g/akhitfageif^ wmdd praABoetbe^wHad^oflfailaii 
iWi^J(»terdDii|ilir^;^iiiBd.^^ ftae cnne ttonvduBkAe 
»idMrf*mv«Mitb^itir«p6ntecl mora iii' Aratem^tlfasi 
diWcy^4ht^«fiK<^'widalr tendsD attiibesitiB;^ omiiid 

itssgiedMS. 
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QfiHiiiiiieid^ iEiq|^iiBfa;.teiige4^ 

afis«^fixtm:oDe caase^ ^aiut ouri compIakU;^ Item 

IhDBetaro^iaaBMfeiyV fin>ln:itfce/ctlaiBvtllfd:^nDrtl^^ 

MiidewUiaan^ bufpid, and vriddilBlMill j^iraBsild^ 

ttM]iaM)W to ^aspAein, and ifrom a (fiapmtkni c^ 

<dio8e^irb& afSsset to beeritieai |iidge» in; itbe niiife. 

fini^itoi make onr best tragodiea ajqnar/iisiirsdalbni 

Jldi^a»» A critic iiewr. obtaiiiflcw JiknokfjOKi^ 

fc^ciililraise as by censure^ hAcmav^mMat he pakatb 

lonti'tbe beavties of any eomposiilkBD^^iliesHBi^ d^ 

Jstfttlta {what is aeltiaUy. pladeti i>6fi3re/ htfaud^ 

(mAf datts tiiiiigs by their p9O|P0r /ilam^ mud;^ 

t^todiliha : vikbir aa impresstM tbat ^ibeauidHimn 

9filti»Lj b«r conmiaito is grdafeiy . bis siipericit^ ^- 

^^ftUiie'be Wmseif acknttwiedgef bia merils^jriin 

^liftoidg' imt his: beaa^es ( and as w&tdiilaK padse 

^itboie 4if wfaonk' ti^b fomi no higher efpm»it iiMKmf 

^'tfQiwti^s^ we are aivtrays ineiioed to sospeot: liat 

9#a)^^9cm' {^raised is; a gtieater maa thoui^iK^sirho 

'^pa^gsB > him. BmC the critic who ^adt^ failib p»* 

"ioDlaohist hhaMlf at once a greater iMm-JjfclitA he 

n«Klmk< be censilres^ for be imrtua^ly sayiy il ^ofild 

odMKidiiimit such a bluader as tbta^ .1 1)WWtU^f«iat 

r(«U« iMrttec^ differently ; and yet iib js .oectedn 4latf j a 

bknove axquisifle difiGriiiiiuatio& aad* a ^teCHWl jc^iliirii-* 

r' tdtbtaSAe are neoesrary to per43ei¥^ What i^ib^aai^i- 
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W«iliiife^>Iittfe diSc«lty1n dcBcnllnig adefomnft 
Buuftso as to maHeasiy peiatniaoqiHdnted: iriADinnr 
bnoir wbois meaiat byitke <kwripi;iQii> but whefi 
thin ia notbing nlairkod.iii. the ^n^uatenatrnGrumflU 
a.'fleBcrtptioa wwild be foimd VQty ^fficmit, andkthflr 
difficmfatyinepeaaesas tbe.fiAceapproacbcsto perfaai 
baantjri The critics^ hoi^ever, ov. tboae who are pite 
tumidly M,am not the only people who compkunjof 
thftdml^mlityQf oiii^nioderii tragedies, though the]! 
amfrerha^ the orig^naLcause of all the comphtiDty 
fM' wJMe^er they: say is reported over and ovM 
^^biiby tboaewho affect to be as wise as ^mm* 
sehres. The old tragedies have no complaants ai 
thJ0. kindi to appriheod. Their character aod 4i& 
lerimt degrees of merit are long since fised imA 
establifihedy and the critic finding how diSanAfc)!!^ 
iS(to wnove fixed, opinions and impressiona hmgl 
ei^tairt^ned, fiads it more prudent to say noAm^ 
abopt (bc^. .i; 71 

, .l^h^A. there is, however, in the genemtity iif'ONkr 
mqderii.lbragedies a real insipidity cannot be ditwtMb 
eii^,.9ia4tbisi insipidity appears to me owing to Hiffni 
9P(t.prQ|(]ucing those strong sensations, emoim^ 
^d passipn$i,.without which there can be no tr^g^ 
intier^t* They appeal more to the underqtandi)^ 
tj^^tp .th^ heart: and in proportion as the m^^x 
st^diqg 19 exercised, the heart and. its sympatj^ 
not pDly rewfM^s^.but are obliged to req»atn,,.^. 
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inniti : But ifhy^ it will be aaltedv da jaaiisevL 
iniit0ttiafpfM»l )c88 to liirioriiDgsthanthe anoieB 
keniot ibdman aratwe, and haman paasions^ and 
Uatnas^fti^peiiBities^ dnddab^ tbe iaaie 

iid*i«Ut:w«^iBtheda3« ae»bak«pea liat 
kutean mitare and human pas^kms axeithe aameJ 
adtqiit ; bat it is in the Terjr Batoreof huniMtf 
HatnM to be governed^ modified^ and determtaeii 
l;^ exrteraal circomstances. Nonr^if thecfarottfiiM 
Stances operating on the htiman mind at pvetent 
be'^different from those by whiebit was iaftdencixi 
]*4ii6 days of Shakspeat^^ ita^natwalthe effect 
liboQld be different. That the inflnenoes arediffeient^ 
atiileMt with regard to writers, is a matter of fiusC 
tlei^wMI known and too well antben tieated to ^eqnire 
j^tdM. Toquote historic testimonytoproveit, wonld 
betniere pedantry. In the days of ShakspeaHe the 
^Jlmniiatist^or i}atdTanUdis persono^^ or more proper^ 
ly, their representatives on the stage^ addressed 
tlli^iiiselves t5 an aadienee who judged of every cir* 
cAfatt^tanee^ situation, and sentiment, bytheii^ffeet 
ittgs ; an audience whose judgment w^not gwfei*- 
ca%y-1%e squares and compasses 6f critiiiism, Wfab* 
iMs^ tot&lly unacquainted with those fhctHious 
^a^ abqoired feelings, those unnatural impressions 
and "ttnreal sympathies arising from ideal associa*- 
tioi^, &lse reasoning, false deductions, &Ise prin 
cj^s^ fklsle theories of right and wrong, and all 
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l£»gMf>kmmM tmqmaaim teaabr Mfttf^jaifaU) 
-dittf ciiir«Ht ei*rstiE(|htr«pt«:im of. tibsirfjaii^m^ 
83NMi^k'iNxtf«ie«HitecMa» Atti MtpeipaB^iial i M iUm 
,i<»^j iM l> flB 9trbbx^t>HNatKtOi'-faflid o oinn i u >i iaH ttn 

s({MMHblfaiatfMdnff«fa «|»HAafelii84^^iibf»«if«Skl 
-BiMit«dlM>iqiQigBaii^(^s«ia» iMmmt k6tlt4<to«r<v 
oilwmti^iiiansb Sfte.sa*nqtoioe to, tttlst .AiilM 
:;c^iif^ii(IiiiB£airfet>to«slBiBBni(k(^,o6 |ietk)«<aMli^ 

.)leBMiiui^<Alifonse«B<|M<%ii(dJi<»t)^i]i^^ 
v'flqnliUy ipknanv) ■ Svenf nutxtMiks^tt^ li^ 

obKrvatioDS be wrong, be addrenes Miflie#lto 
, jilMqr/biiiiboBte • iaoapablB ' «tf' miitiB#'4fiuyi1ight 
ii7|ii/thbiTn'a§itiiB)J«f ttMMzatioai i«< iett MidM» Hbr 
llftiinMsiBhndifabtiiDeitii 'Jbe thtt ^bJinej tad^<tfa4te8 
oiiMitrl^tbsaaaaidiiiii tb^ days i>£.>liii^klfpedl«(P <He 
g^piilla^Mib(flii^<n$i^ti«rifd^ • «f - biuttQH )%«llfNi/>iid 
u^itfiitiw diamwodteeaKt, BOt firoi»~'ibb«iy aotf^lAi' 

' hrodd^if»mtb$inNiiltfg ffio«t<^ fiflt^^^diFi^Byii- 



^5ilfiAto^>lBMfi«f IwMclitfbes vari- 

s^mm^itk^aancM^ £fe stadkjA'met^f^^ a ^eopy bat 

Jj|^iti|^^£9m> lecmipaoed to iootsy^aro likiii»ai- dtf^Hal 
ulMiiitiog ix»Bpared to -a: copy. ^ it' ft]W>tA^'iQie»h-' 

iiMi^^ ^piality of theisoii^ 9rtriqh itidetti^^nor, 

MOMtena only those ftfeliogv imhix^yittiiUrM^^^be 
lo^tmiiA feal bwMlf weie iiejpiafieii'iiiitlwI^liMa- 
odMtii if^bale.oar modular ib»ge£tV deseobe ttdl wan 
-j^i*» .i»r'b«t w be appsatfiK^to >be diipagb <tie 
udWIf^twlw^ ; ofiiKK^ur* HlemirJiieyittitt'a cbidj bitr^ 
o'lBBQiiHpd uafataltby oftpx^ iocapabte iotf^ cotdt- 
,gfe* 4b€ie litfOfligi seosatioiis, emotiotisy abd^pas- 
[>ii|jD|H^)ltf^biph M tbesQol a4Bd sob od^ of: T4t^ic 

I 

jrf^l7bfl[|IM>dBah!dramatirt, iOfrnparedito-SbRkspidle, 
•id|tt«id*iiM»c*ly*itttbe « ftitinliiVL^iifitbl) Virgil 
^M^^P^SxA to Homer. • Hohmc {addrtentf ^ boiifielf 
'il9> iQ9ii'.wb0 judged^ rigbt adctivraiisiiioftiMitie 
bflil4<ii^^«>f(gii»niufcaiQul 9ta|idhy/.byi^^ 
'cA^Q^i ; iSe^ffalui^ therefore, no; obcanoivlb tfl^^rMse 
o^ff«A90B;^ai|alyi5i«^ iMulties ia^iHxii|QO»i%^i8 

j|}^4^ ^^!IQ^ciPI«Q.>^ ^P9iils'Oo)yitofma$blu > vit 

^iWM«Wi»; i**^£ to the Am^rite»di«^.iiotdaii»tfie 

l^art and its sensibilities^ the passions and their 
f A a 
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caprices. If die Ilmd ivei^i therefoi^tb^^AffiBfflV 
of rea3cm and judgaieot, it is. Ukety we .s^p)^ 
have nevet heaid of. it. Those . ton . whow .4t ifff^ 
composed, and to whom it wjas. i;^at€4.i^{|lt% 
itinerant bards of the time) of wUcli he. ^^fff^ 
hixna^fi ooald endure only what was tti^ifip^)of 
all inteliectnal disguise^ and appealed to the li^^^ 
ingsan4 passions a.t once. Homer bacl» then^qi^ 
OQly to write afi he felt, for there can benomystefgn 
in the expression of one feelings: tb^ ace.oq^ 
only understood but £^lt at the same moment ;. Jat^f^ 
be who Mrrites not what be feels to.be triMbibMl 
what he imagines tobeirue, what has jio isristf n^ 
but what it derives fn^m a certain pri[|ice8)i){(^ 
reasoning which the writer happened to £lU ip^ 
may write what is not only perfectly iuan.tel)ig|]^^ 
from th^ manner in which it is expreisedi (fcg: 
vothing roqnines greater art and method ,tluui.«i^ 
pl4oe complicated ideas and dedwtions draw^ifiUMfK 
rewofieand abstract sourpeSt in^a* Inmiriow ^Nn^?)^ 
bi;t what is perfectly ^rroneonsy be it..expisef|se^ 
bpw it may% . Snch a writer cannot be «o>|»ni^j||| 
pl^easing^ opofirenderiog himself undgrstoodrACk bif 
who writes nothing but what the feeUi|g|9.an4|i|PM 
pnjls^s vOf the momentsuggest. The laitt^ plfiqgffi 
all meaf faeipleases those who ju^ge 9pJ^ '^jfil^ASte 
ieciings, . fw the reMon» already ii^i^^q[^ r^j^ 
be pleases c^yilieed society^ becaiAeji r t^if^fl^ig^^ 
capable rof appreciating works that wei^^s9lfi 



dPjittff|tnett« a»d'abj»tmet'itttdle6t^ft ^ann still 
^hti^tlltsHf of that cofhmon feeKn^ which is bbm 
tWifc Jfnttd, and wMellr nevef dan be totally extih- 
^^he^, < tfaougfa' eduealfioh taiay isren^e to chasteb^ 
^tSfte^ and inodef^te its ^nei^es. ^ » 

'" dtir neisomrig facuTties tnay be pifeiftcted, or, at 
teaiH/ advance to the ntmoet botinds of htftnat^ i^'^ 
ieH)|;ence^ but olir original feciiingsand sj^mpAtM^isi 
ttkamtk in a manner the same^ and- keep' iio' pai^ 
#ith ttie progress of itit6Heci. Httace ; the' ' strife 
^^Haty produces the same fec^Hhg or pa^^lbn ' fti 
^'poet that* it produces in Oie pea^sfant, becHu^ 

■ 

tfcft^bhe is as tnnch the creattire of feiSiiig As' th*5 
i^hcr; but if we Address theit reasoniilg fectiltiesj 
ftis&id th^a verydMferefatly affected by theenati-i 
dttttien of the iame truth. The ktteryperhdipsj 
i«PifieftpdibIe.of understandhi^ it, and liardly ^ver 
|)liir6biV«s the prmfdples on wfaixHbr lis t rath i» 
ft«iltided. HoNr different then irinstbe faffS'im|>te^ 
i^fis from him who dot only peHectiy imdferi^Ms 
luj^'but* utaderfitaHds also why it is true, -and efcti 
ic^ee iti^ Tet^tibns to a thoustind- other ^ truths. '!Hf 
^bbvidtisr, then, tfaAt when we* address o*rs6l*t58 
t#tti«'inidM^tAnding of the peasant, wemh^fatt^ 
dl^dElS'Hiitf ^differently from the poet, who sei^est out! 
iiJfelAiit^ it H ^kmce. But if -we would ^exeft^tbe 
itm^ ^^OMdff oif emotiOvi in them, we should Ad^ 
^Wys^thetil bofh^atike. What plcasM avifism^ 
iMito^tifeitipfer of «he oife wilt pMase uud tuMe 'tte, 
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^ into oitortBimcenb i9icki»p'!vflbMtec^e^4itt€ii«£^R^ 
4it)ilKxrj dndi iodigpatiDn io hotUi . > Wha^te^r jugffwqr 
<tiiiiiiiqslrbiq|^.ifoi>w^dTt0<raoite the feeliiigs^tmtt 
iafiBetadl tteliiitiMi kai!Bfidiasid tbe .unleanniedDi^Btoi. 
'H^ibfaiitvisieiidKtit (ibaA tfir tragtdy whiofo: pkAtas 
^iiiraiid agp)iriEb^te£maaiitiiotber,--^idlL^ 

odhbueijpaaidkiiif f of ) inteUeot ^ nor. . the ^ imprqsrainfiiis 

ttilideiiftiiteabtaiaiidladimiees^ tend to alterlikidtlte 

^testitbeJori^iBai paasioHia of' our Btttureuli llSUi- 

r-ataitbcb pkaaodib tfaeda)?fs.ofiSl^iis^tttfe>wl0i4d 

fd^atMAfefxrfiteiltA'&Qd.Vbate^ pAenadsjat |>rMdit 

HwoaU <> phsoaeJ a tJbe dBk|rs . ^ 'Sbafc${H«i9^[ )£(m(Ae 

.ooo^im^rptesions 'jof our ' m^Utrar^^ jibmfjrs.dlie 

loKuod^'] Iftl^rfnmianiJ|gfmirMieeiofc^>»l^tbi99&i^^ 

ita&b 6boiiai4brgirtfidiifa9i qI ilb th^l^^i^nlBMdiip 

usridjfui Timy mem to he 0f opim^n ;^»$« ius^rilbf y 

^addiiBBa^tedEioreilititeUJig^iri} and i9n|]£;)i;t(G^e4ff«v|i* 

(iffliQ6dtbiin)fl»}Mirbi>m)SbafcQp^ari9 £vA4^^$iA t^py 

oabohi^dltiddriBfab'itlwiD in a difffreaS/etftHVfer^iM^iLt 

o(tfadEdkiagira|ps \ritaidd be higUy/ P0!li9b«is» i^iisir 

n6fintiinentft)blgbly >tmslid)i]o. pledm;tf)ftlt«^i^il|ie 

age, fQ€g0Ui^.ltkbt inc trag«iyt ^imAs nsgjiiste 

exercised whatever. When we are pleased or dia- 

pleased we are j^o hecaiuse we cannot help it, and. 



Midi}f<ird<laBteflBriKm|b:]af tHS qiiertiim. > f iddtnagedy* 
-tbeiteoit sparhltngafnit biilfiaant-seiiteiieelthat ever 

^lii)P4itf)tes.it^ifeiilwbe<4idm9 dhmaasiaxaiepm to- 
ipW)lifiti|»MM0ii is(%uaA]dtti or riiiitagf^i ;oalbnIaiedi(ii^ 

•iftld^inot senrve in the lisaabitif bdgjhtuB thejofflM; 
misMk siiob a alreuiafitaiDcefvli) ditirialioaivtiuiddpH- 
oiiidi^t'ifitbotrt Hie ootottinQgri^Qdlctioa^fi OfDldofe 

eivafnin^oiioiattetitioa ftoaUtfaetbii^iasaQilibedxto 
dtltei^litMr of woitis iorivMeUiiinisjdesiitfttMd^ 
-tsbi&ki thiSightter of xrordstisigi^ koaoli'iateiJariaiHlB 
bjdeh^atbftflfiig«('of a deep <amd(ii^^ dbdiaefcra*, 
ifOMiif, taali^es «R| rasper thbt tterlediii^aDcicplq^ 
9i^fis>id0irorii^ed> ar^ ^l^^cted ;i^ikii0aBriqgUBowe 
9db,21()fi»ti ^a8nk>0 iisTiiiever^ studk)iis<^efc^xi|HrQ^^^ 
liheVe^i^lffittibielMfae imdifiia4lm%hA robGS^3>f 
flliifeelifimagel^ji fi j^]aK>«i'^ttteff3;«b6aiiixlddei]dfe^ 
-4R^i6ti]^,'iibiitvtIb'4sMiim of tiih&iitmig iltomMd, 
Y«tiAt«%F4ti^s <mgtig ^in«Aes*,^Hbirt /wiT mcU^n 
-^im^l^^Wi^eps i^eeiii to pidcei iiilie lovifaaiai^ffidafiy 
X^A> ^^IbM^^ idf' eicpvesgioD ^1 wbitettitnfidJdeDtidn 
^4ter'^lfftfeve^> pleases nh aktni^eiip^ilAlAlhjfli^iad, 
i^f>rel^4€i)fliil yoitf ^wtlly promdkd a^i^n^ffdlhaiditfae 
ddlL^i^l^^b^iils^l^^lr add evnfo^fai^bleetodniiaadn 

•'8ib 'JO bofifriitf ^i-v / • "'• . ')/ ♦j»:(j // l>*:t<;i'.ri'"t>"' 

r . . r Filial inirratitude ! , 

Is it not as this mouth should tear tms 4iauq 
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For lifting food to it> birtrVIl pirnkkliome. -J^^' '-'"i^l 
No — I will weep no nor^**4bsiidi n sigbti > „ ^.v^tijsi 
To slmt mo oot I Vov^r jga, I will eodare. . . ^^ , j jj J 

lu SQcb a night as tbia« O Regan^ Gonerill^ > ^r { > 

Your old kind father^ whose frank heart gave all — 
Oh ! that way madness lies j let me shun that •/' '^**'^' 
' No more of that *'»*' 

tVe are evidentfy adjected not by anypecdIiA*' 
happiness of expression, for it has neither gMbd 
iior eiieffknce, (qualities which should be rathAf 
^ybit^eq than sought; after in ti-agedy, as they maU^ 
pla^sion wear'a gay^ and, consequently, an liti^ 
liaiur^l appearancae,) but by the feelings of iildig«- 
natibh excitied in us by that species dl ingratitude 
which Lear describes. It is not the forttt'of 
expression but the thing described that aflfects tts^, 
and pomp of expression serves only to IveakeB'Che 
effect. The most beautiful passages in Shakspefiire 

f 

are the most simply and unostentatiously ekpr^BS<- 
ed; because their beauty consists not in tbeekpMb^ 
sion, btit in the scene or image pictured t6 'flJi 
ihind. i 

What words can be more simple and less ornJU. 
mentalthan the following, and yet in this singleHfle 
Lee shews the power of love more strongly thai tftt 
were encumbered with all the images thkt eVei' 
^wantoned iii the dreams of the poet, ' - '* ^^ 

: , ," Tphen he would talk ! Good gods how he would talk." 

in l^hort, no tragedy will ever stieceed^bi^tlte 
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hSDgtiage ift ^laborilte.i^ihigbLy finigbedy fQv such 

language is alwaQrs tibe ijia[|guage not .af nature 

but of art. It Fequtres a long appventioesbip to 

the art of writing and the elegancies of dietioo, 

whereas passion never stops a moment to study 

the beauties of expression^ but always seizes in^ 

^IQOtiv^ely those terms which are nearest at band, 

a<|d those are always what the passion or situa* 

t^Km of the moment suggests. Hence it is that 

^yme is totally destructive of nature in ti^edy^ 

f^r who can be supposed capable of passion who 

ba? patience to stop until he finds words and mea* 

.9)ige$ that jingle and harmqnize with each o^her? 

i.> Our modern dramatists fail^ therefore^ because 

^y trust more to the virtue and efficacy of lan^ 

jl^ge than they ought ; because they do not per* 

4^ve that the whole of Tragic Interest arises from 

the intensity of the scenes and situations which 

J^j place before us, not from describing them in 

Hojsviery and poetic language^ because they do not 

perceive that such language, so far from addinj^ 

tj^w. interest to these scenes, only strips Ihem of Ihat 

5^^!^ interest which they are iu themselves, inde- 

p^deixdy of poetic colouring, fitted to excite, be- 

pa]i3e they address their au(}ienqe as an enlighten^ 

ed and cultivated assembly, who have too much 

taste to cherish any thing' that is not impressed 

Mrith the characters of grace and elegance, instead 

of laddreaslog tbem as natural beings who, wiAh ^H 



tears, ^im^^mpy7W^fimf^*^yf^^^^i^M -io 

fortb the s^w^ h^ll9^^5ir^«^,iil. 1%5 .^ofiLq 
thei r ff>}^, Wore scwpice^ j^nd t^ ^i;** ^ad^gf^-^^j 




are. always, .the same^ Comedy, boweyer^p 

«*V&?;°'^:T^**?^®'' '' highly dressed o^ ^^^ 
other, j^speicts it difiers from trae:edv. • .r„ . 

%^l^|^#f?^^i'".r^f^P situations, ^i^ ^^^^felSbfi 
«W'f J^.^ ^^^. to.P'Wluce ; apd %»l^w , 



fakio&A trikt'ts'iiaifatil^b't^eiti'ahte'dklenttb ' 

the "^t^eti^tlen of a' mp-^f^i^^M'^^m ^"^ 
th^mk; weare'ail li^i^al mks:'a^^"t&SW'' 
onP^nktaral inflaende^' Weiii^ ti6"liin^i&'^&.''" ^ 
bertPbi^tished society;n<^ iBh^rlietd iif^^niiii ^"^ 
by S»y forms and etiquette^ of 'fckrtf Mniiii^' V"** 
int^ttiai' cultivatioii. ''^U^r^^ %Sfi^^^ 
creSttirBtf of art, but* feecomi^ |^once ' mof^e ii^' 
nattthil mad, and live for tKemomtot* lii die stete^^ 
of Hiatut'ef. Until our tragecfiahs, 'tberefore^^ craie"^ 
to^i£ddf'^&s tfs as critical j utiles of lfterary^5fcel-^' 
lell^^^tid refined taste, who ar6' more defighted^'^ 
wilflFiiQi4^e5cpressions'and poetic imagery tHan with 
tho^^aeep siiuations whicli are calculated torkfiect' , 
mW^itdUe of nature ; in a word/ until Jtli^iiV*"'^ 
us^CTCiiit for being, during the representkfion, tiie ^^ 
m^^ittfdren of nature, they can tieVe^ iope^to^^ 
exclie xho^ sensationg, emotions, and passions, 
from tniioh Tragic Pleasure derives^ ife We exis-^ 
tence. This, however, they never do : ini[a6tj Ithw 
seSfll'^^itf of doing it. They ^it^^^ks^Sm 



i8 



i^iu.f.'-DiOiriiiJj *jt\y 




witf^fiJ Witf 'n6t; and when We 6eM^ to "be iiieni ^ 
ari^P to'W^veriied by those im^M^'vM^'a^'^ 



368 i-^mmbmyvm9€MS MQunr mtoh) 

fpbftai the tragic Writer taridiwssesliittgBtfoii^etliihk 
Aem addrttt UB tas* nlen^ not mB toold^ cvitioi, «** Intf- 
Miibat6d^toit]»/wid lie wiUtfiM q» Mspfapffc tcfeoH 
the dtep BjaAi9iBb€iit^*K^myvfiAc^^ 
fom ttfij'pwvMcci' tbey be' imt«ral ^Lod riseriialainiUir 
ftotnimdbi 'Other; peovided be neTer justifi^ tisrhi 
ifkyif^ non^ se^uit%$ri. AbA the more uak^SlfwUBi 
Alwsted ^ thei^fflp of laofuage be iatrodnon 
Ule^ fioeDes^tiie tBc^ecomplete will be bis irionqdii 
If beimtjr of fongiiBge and poette omamentS'om 
ftt idl .be admitted^ they must find expmssioaioaijr 
firom such lof theehalcaoters as are not dcepLj^ni^ 
teMgted in what is going forward. Psrhaps intirar 
opening seenes tbey may l>e natural in the ihontini 
of 4he principal characters before passion gehi&A 
hoht^of them, before love and misfortune reniderB 
Idiem insensible to all the lighter charms' adift 
elegadbcias of language. : - ot^ 

> Itfewith'tte tragicaotoraswith tbfe tragic wii^i 
H0 ishould take nature only for his model. Those 
#hb.af6 initiated into the mysteries of<.the aft'ift|[ 
I^Oipt and eocanipie, who are tanght to imitate 
tbe-mode of acting adopted by another, oao ivnw 
hope^to ariive at any eminence in this difficult njti 
it' IB true that certaatn acquirements are necessaryi 
amdifonst JieoMaenaitoral from habit, to^hvuopnUho 
would >atteifipt tv^ represent natumUiydie«t^oies'^^4od 
miiifoitdn^s of others; among which mhy be^ncn^f 



Macbi dpp&atiiQn M:tthmMniimec^,-^^t^ thoM 
nrictomfefilp or, porsaBal-acpcmiyliiybilirota \il4i«rib 
sUnBjgtsBtteaiid elegance i;(^ all ^^^ tod 

aitaludes of the bodjr^ aai Ssmfmg^ ijiMtioipg^n&ctt 
Ifaese;! ho^eror^ being t>iioe<1acqiiiviS(}, pmetl^e^^iikqM 
eBoiibfifcer render us perfect in dftinmt^c^^t&Qii^^il^ 
eiqpflrassioB^ for the momimt vf^jntt^tapfftQfoliQm 
anojtfaBr, ckisety and n^USf^mmnfitibtk nBommti^ 
Ijteonies naai^ural and coodti^iaed^ iKttDfriy'bCi* 
eaiisiB^ liaktead of acting as the sildatioQ in whicli 
"wiivme placed natncally promfK^us, n^ aM thinly 
a^ioniyjof doing ouv parts a^ we are taught to do 
Ttfy^iAA, in other* wwds^ is only dk^ing it nie^^ 
neliUy* It is only he who acts as the sftlnaftioa' im 
#h£sb:heis placed prompts faioi toaet^ thattoatt 
possibly act naturally^ and hence the oold^ iimml-^ 
ittgyisfbimng, declamatory tofie so frequent oitt the 
Qtagle!^; a tone which no person can mi«bak6tfoi^ (iM 
gtitaiitoa, and unpremedjltated tonie of fiatnrevbtit 
bteiwhb imagiBes that whatevw is Hi^aal .lawlr 
ntcflflsanly be right It is imppaSibte for.liny^two 
tJ)iAQtie)9li0tly alike^ and act natarallyvatttbe^samfi 
t^i^i'jfor as we all diffisr m^re^ortlbss dn Qn* 
iMitvuat <teiiper$ and dispositiaiiSi . ifu^ ane >wa imtoM 
bnieasodiffiEkeiiKLy aiected* by .the afiMe; drdnmN 

It is trM that wh»t mttbes 



^ A 



IMatfi«lMlli<(>fh«vt»&fltittaif tt^slkiile tUffletf b^^JfUfi 

'«M|>«ni4ffai&»fkoM4l^tet>> 8liBde»^of ^assloipqilflft 
«IUhiisUdja9M0i«iC»iti'Mtteg oon»«t8l li<l94ai^ 

ifi— Til ^•■■SieaKxnlft'aBidiidlSM «B»tiBta(i«P fiOSM^ 
.Boifaaiit nffeei 3d if Iw <«rUly: bedaittBfc atte ni a Mt 
sd;rikh9^4JtpftdWcB •( tfaft<:pMi«U>itfi«iW <afll9iB«a3Mli 
lifSbaiaiiMaMi aanstmet it ^kbilbtet <V«i^rlfe«&Mll 
taut e£icoaii«ei»uitft^- atid ttrosi^ v«^ Wriitili^ atlfl 

dione«4r{T0alyiii^ttBsaaittig< tUbf6Hficali<^A(>eoitM^ 
^ffmamEi,emdi tltMi ^my e^taMot»>6t \Sis1if9etkdt 

aiiid>Ilied«irbifi€tes^riM"ttiaiiti«r. ilf4ltiP«M«ohal^46 
9dia|iHBiI«rftiatev«^ HMcaiiiii' iii &BAtill<foiiigbllll<0ll«, 

which passioD assumes in some men, can never be 



^Mttin^His -naitWAl pft>ficM It be la»ianii«DaiiBflv, 
AAffi^a^ARjr jDiftiii<abta'pa88iiMi -Bsriishira^iffiB 
^ikk^^^frj *i€!b« fsel that iKnit.- ndk^'iuritaiffiig 
Bbfi i^idA-iof Aoattor^ ttut'; Qsiii^'Wliabolis laRB 
"fMlBCSReOiQMops^iftQtf. «ymp{ttUes'inisfiBB^-liane 

j|l^(j@(|ij0|^ ii|tt$ii^ «o tbftt >B0t^>g[Mi|^9noife 
j(MA»9^^ift{ lbcw< . t.b^ ^ftnkHi.' thatl:t 1lieBe(Sianjanl|ir 
^fianfidfini^tf^-tK^g 'the sadfruftBdbJopnBfBtl^, 

tlf^lft|j8gtt^»iilM?iyJ»)#y<8riiWicj#/foai^« 1inii i r te 

9d 13V9U njiu Avnn it.iit'- r;'. ^jtutiKrii; uoiisaeq doiriw 



Sift ^ ^utMMpmcM^ ii^OMiiii^ tnn^& ^^ ^ 

fi$C!liiig!irhatemr oftbeipmfa^ no^pwtAi%t twty^tff^ 
beiiig ^fleeted by tlie^ siMMlofM io- wbidi ttof loiW^ 
plMedi It i0 SQppo^iag' tbM ibsy ai^^>d«K>4ta 
tboeame mould bf*th^ b<wd df tititai^Jifiild^lU> 
aflbcM in the 4381116 ideM&m} degl^]^4^e^ail'' 
ilii«liii]istanG6B aod «kti&Clon». But is tbe fitl{ip^> 
dttioo true } Wbo that «ifei* beard ad affecth}|r M^t^' 
tuld'ina email ointla of friends^ ever perdsived^ttay 
twfo aflfeotedc^lilcej lite true, iudeed, l^y all felt' 
• meltiiig and iiibduiug ' ittfluduoe, an infltttoii^ 
that dnm tkmn^wssiM: tbe haplefts vietim of ^Mit 
bat wafer «h0fiall ttt^teed- in tbe snine d6^^^'did' 
all •quaUif €0iii»iMsate[ ? Did all tiiitel*>^uatt^ 
dMp^^tatbe fediiBgs of th^ dMtressed objec«jialiiff 
irtl'gra^p efipaliy-allka the aAtociationfi Bxtd^iWAgvk^ 
id'tiMvot tbatffittldnmiid bi9 mind^ cl0uditt|^^sft> 
tbemya ofbope that gleamed through the Md jtltoi^i 
pcot Cb^ lay before biaa ? Yet> cMfereotly iraitteflyf 
£Bit affiK^tqd, tbey all felt ilatomlly^ aflbcted|bemi«|SP 
e(u>lf f(fetk tbe imprestioii in exact propwtMn^^^bla') 
ilfptimi d^ee of 86D8ilMlity» oombindd' ^fibiHtfiP 
ooftmptlou of the roal state of the persou deacMb^< 
Biil Ib6 dlW^f of modes in wbiob «b^'4M^ 
aflfeoted^ could not^ be gt^ater than tbs di¥«rirt»$^^ttfi 
iaiiidisian^hiehstheywpres6ed tbcti^feelii^aamfb 
nMUe of Ceding ttmiMs instUiatfrdy an ^^gffmiiki^i 
of ooi|i4eMace pecfoliar ^ to^ imlt. K^iamai^Uilsttte 
liiittMiieKdell^iM » wnsiats In a c\i&^4miiBakimi^iP 



^ .;i; j.ii '* ■ ' . ■ .-• "^*i 



i9«jbp\«;b6rq:a groiiq))Of Mttwai dotot^ivbofaife alt 
p)|M3^ int l<h« iameifitiiitioii^iye^i^l tidt- tbeir iMtt 
4iffetRfitly:aiid.QafttfiiidJ(f^^^a^^ &A 

Gi^Wft^eir feelings alUoyjurh^ 1^ «e ilbii^dftiMd) 
io^tfas fiwie sittmtioQ, and/ slUI aofe fUttufaUm? J 
i^^jr oraftdently they c«»AM i> »nd I iFoddiMtilfe 
tq padl the attention^ of thtie gaoftlMKtt:) ftb> tiw 
tJMfttiWr wlio iudtovmlr :toi IfMfa i0ibefft;{t6uacfe 
lilfAvthniMWee, to: aMcuml tQ^iidi^iMigviindntd? at! 

ttomntibsi^ :all sock actlngikCMflexMid nkmalwah. 
]b^;a»yii*d]nndiHdfia(thte.small;groii^^ aupp^wd^ 
tli^maifcti Aataisdfy. aflfeotcsd amoofftbdwi 'Abchlcfli 
^ttstbo .iwA'Wxib.to apptor jiifilas.iQiifihi^ 
hci «! tbe €oii$aqaeiice w^ tbat tbMeitvho prmntk 
l989t taatund sottiibility thaut be^ dcMbs^. eaii laennr 
annmr affected, so dteply. as he docA^ i ^ntth^oftf i 
fsbtkig tlnMelves mto a paaiiim of mbiebi thayi 
siitoiH|3»pable^ aiid^ ccnieequeiiJdyi wHb»t>rwitti|gi 
idt^iiiuiiot and fustiaii. We. aee at <toC0. tb^.J^ 
\f}h$MBU3^iauch apart aa thaeaotfi atw^'that Ji 106 
OttiwtlilQfbittirthaA he affi9(^ia,9irlRA(frUdt}.te; 
d^M/tttftioipl^i We eoQ be is labQurittg! toi^pfittiftr: 
ti0i(;tfaai(gh .it it ^ not in bis natoce; to .be>BiK) iIqik 
atmd,] !tfand6>te» of stopping ' M.> the asMtdpoififr- 
Wtei»i]jOfiKisbae!ta«tN)(>i ef^iiaitaliqt^ liii&iMUi 
exactly, be generally goes beyond bim and tears 



i,««litillN|<hr€e((4et rtlMt^pwt jwiikih .faettAtMAiilie- 

-JM^»iiJI%krlHil,/t«ft:pMSwft it th» bMiwyr ttibt 
. J W ilf t »<|wtiWMi iWHttwri p«KMi» «nd . odr liiiii t ii af 
6MiMki;i««itiMal.<«httt m.Aottld^i>QraHfA]in•llilB- 

f.|tii!l^9iifeiaa»ibisifli>«(MHj<iiiittheaB whg.pwtipeatit-' 

iempt to jblMi»tci)tbote mibnpawumimn^a^^iftMBIt^ 

iflMlgimUy .irhkA:tfae]r aptrin ufaewomiMagi^iiMit 
.;#|g0lltliial»rwe><aw. plea80d 'wiA tttuife notb^b i 
}(KmM*<b«r.£ur< from siiBBinUuigiittttt.iim(i§rtDi^f 
o^thiHMDubiii^-^an : erer :aMKii>toiitei]ban»iUeaoe 
n^Mcttlm stage, wtetiwc he acfls ncdnwioani^MpdiBr 
-dngr vktjattaniftsidiat'of anotfae^ij'^wb^iaiiidnliin 
i^intlil Isleiily >hf atttiag' in -tiiB^tonnii wntf tbafeiiw 
oban iMttMaciatt(thtt<etiiiaaiioe of »«iuolii(t» tinmyi 
bki«i|i:foiiiftiie^abt atherwise fate aAi»m1ampmitfy, 
omBAMiit. kmpmUMB 4o aet tttMiaittit«% Tiniiiidtt 
ftfl«tiuh> ttB<dniiii6M%rI inrfe ottif ilwomf^fiulattie 
lipMli^aliparicl ^<^ 4t^g9»d adttqgti^vicMlMVtto 
d^tind«id«}«imlleL gtti^Mt^ti^ tfitte^«tiliin«Oft ^ 



«)||99E0«iiiM[ii«l MiMibi^-nihtdi N6^Hd« to evdry 

Y#««d(%^lnAniolAoii aor caught- by^ iMtii^o«i i|<l% 

-9clilto«»Ao>ilc<}Qiwr'tiii»8i (A«ittM'ifttffiiir^4M»e 
)9ri<9lniM to yg«iidi«0rstrf ^»Ho#tn|f'6U»-^vM^ ^M^- 
Jdit njW— w> than «« <K»«it(l<^attHyilb^m^i|tf4ft- 
HoliM*^ tlie troth wa» oo]; b0ttftwiedii|^^M{>elii«iiife. 
-dSbtifimtnee' of iWiiliaM J9kt«r,iiMiift8c^ ilpdiKe 
siGklKrdiht), is the ««l7>«wS*hidl«M4tt6il^t«ebfitt4e 
-:)<iMr)4ailance is. as 9oad^«B>ar4»Midr«iigMBbibecl^!||}48 
-leofNiniKiilby jxabticfi^dift^. ,jbyllMtt^b<^»tiKKtflii 
A^lflMf iei^^ity iMBOQii sHmtisr ofi>tte«-<«bfid - -^ ^- < ^n-j ■ 
)3C ^^.tMb. Witltam Peer, of iherTtteftiMiRo^y^niHis 
iusja »^r at the pcstoratioa, sad' t«Dld his:th«aeH«al 
I d^grad -iWiAii-Bcttcrtonj. Kynastoo^ / aikd iHarUs. 
l</Fhdogh(tjiii8<8tBtipii was bumble her p«(Jifak>iiMjd'1t 
agareUiiiand'ftiie ooaunon comparnO^ibetWMd'ifae 
nota^enand'. human life, wfaieb'jias J^f^'^mi^ktttn 
niMBda^iidajr 'iedi be broagfai outi^pouitbiB lOWKir 
sdiABili H-is acr^matter, say. tie tmoEalietBl #UMter 
•«g|M» adt aipriootor a begp|^)*^tiB'b^0nB)IVi Mcdo 
,^^teic|tti*in^ellt: Mr. William iBeeeiUlitiDlfaiaUd 
lUtintMalf pttr^oalarly in two cttisBBatard, .iwBiclir<ao 
sdmdKilretr^aDicbd fOMeh but hioMdfilr.'Qnaafi/tiiBn 
oil*lt(^>q|K^0f of the.pr«jo£mfi>t<i thetdajiHilrifh 
9il» IIOt»IN»llld>{ilK tfaft tf»g^,M Htxnigtfb^MOke 
flihfl^j fl W Brifl H ifl" <^ th«iig«Hty<.pt»M«iii..>MB<>Wil- 

Bb 



liam B^ev ^pqke thajt pr^^ to the plKjr Kf^^fHR# 

an air, ag i*epresented that he ws^. an ^ajQjtoir^^^^ 
with such an inferior manner as only ac^pg' an 
actor^ afi (thdit he) 'made the others on^ Uiei stage 
appear real ^^fieal.<per8M8 andnot represeirt^tiveSi 
This was a nicety in acting that none" 'biit the 
mollrjsabtle pHagrer- ooidd so mueb as concf&^^f I 
remember his speaking these words^ in^ ^hil)8 
there is no greafe merit but: in the right adjustment 
of the air of the^eafker^ withnniveraal appls^use. 

Forntf Idkd ibr our tragedy, ' ^ 

Biefe itto^ng to yotir cKemeiicy» 
We b^ your hearing patiently. 

Hamlet says. Very archly, upon the pronouncing 
of it. Is this a -prologue or a poesy of a rm^ ? 
nmri^et, the speaking of it got Mr. Peer raorl^ *rc/ 
pbtatifon than those who speak the length 61^ 
pnritab's seraion cTery night will ever attain ^'tb? 
Besides this, Mr. Peer got great feme tipon attotffif^ 
fitdb^oebiisiioa* He played the apothecary fn Galtlfaf 
Marius, as it is called by Ot way, but Roinfe^ kntf 
Juliet, as originally in Shakspeare* It will be neces- 
sary to recite more out of the play than he spoke, 
toibai^eiaiigl^t ccNioeptimi of what I^ did^itf^^l 
ManiiiSij weary of life, recollects means to teHdW 
it^after)thid wmneri-? . / r ^pb ^'til 

,:,. »«!iilf4<^ts^ftf™^>n apothecary, . . ; .» iniui vn^ 
That dwelt About this rendezvous of death ; n; <Mi}^r\ 
Meagre' and very m^l were hia looks. r . , r^ 

J » ' » ' ^ ' ' ^Shaty Brikcrf Tifid wbni him to tie boB^. 

I I 
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l»SH«»'tetn'l?hiis/ ' ' '• ' "■■■.■'''■ 

n« ^'HcB-lh6akrtVerypid#r';. ''-: ' ' '• '' ^''^ ''" ' 
,g37i}/99t»iear|ifr»ugbcoCm^al:«riB'H«tDat!fiiae<. V,'. -.. ^;''i, 

1 WM^ the apothecary db^eotsijthatkat'idfjiinfaiivti 

Need and oppression st^jretbjn tJiy'^^ii,. .. i 
Contempt and beggary h»ng/opo^.tliy Wcjt ;] | 
The world is not thy f^i^nd* nptf {the.irprjid'^'^ws -, 
ofMTI?^HwpH*.?®?'^'M>laWto»a^^^ , ^,Mi,;.;i 

7 Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. ,'^ ? . .. 

^|t^4[^t} all .#118 • qitptetioiQi^ the reader; coitld /AjH 
^T@ ^jci^tudeai of th|e yl^age and inMiei^'^bicli 
I^rj^gi$iigip«4;irbeni iiK i;he most Mftmtiai^te^lioDq 
if]^^lp^k^ be .e^ae»ts> a&^ ^ttve(it)g'febie^.pbi8o& 
]|]^t) j^aa.r^^uei^ 10 the- di^Bft)Dg:i£>hb»sdfiiiif 

-830'jirW'F^«rly, btot noj^ Hiy ^1, ionittttfcl:' 5"H> ^ 

,9>Iocj2 yfl*^^.^!*^ ajiAi^riuk itioff,!!!^ ?f<jrl|rtfB 4t|ify l Ol TIBa 

<|gmf^s^ettl|JKt«f Pe^'s^ tbathislwHotevoeimx^M 
life depended upon speaking-£veiibM9 bbttetetl^^ 
any man else in theirorldi' 'B>tt*'"tlli«^feihinenee 
lying in «<5l'Mmnr a cotopasg; *M g^^^^^ of 

the theatre observing nis.talen)5i3,jt9,jie,m^3i^certain 
lEOOWledge of propriety, and his person permitting 

Bb2 



hihi i^d'sliine <miy'!ii' miei^'tlM^'fi^Pm 

'" 1!lils'cit^a6fetadbi/1fi''thfe>life'tif ¥ttet'!jliilWs««itt 

»i Ml bym tt^t'ol* ttilturt or tfie'gWa^ia^W 
'Mm^ at' j^^pif:=' ^^ see but a shbiN^'^^, 
a#9tliKr'mW|s4e48t''^(rdy beyond th<r'fiiH^ 
ijf ^liii^f te^rfi."''Ttei libinely feeJiigl^iflM 
jfegepi<iy'^fe^/^l?a&rt,' be' sdtf -fo 'Be»Ti«l«ft 
&%(^mtydWtt1i'^(A'^6ttothan'th6 more dfvAt* 
fiFtf %fe!fti&8 to'ilfe^^pdoAs of a inaii ' bf ^ftife^; 
^•A'^ m* UdquBBt^m Vodaces feb=|)ertfec1?a MF- 
Mir;'8i- feinltrdBtli^^l^tween tbeiii tlia't'tti^^fcft 
se^i^ Vd^b^'baWiii'th^sanie moutd; aird 4el!Jilffl%l 
iMi ' ack'doi^led^ tb6 corr^cti^es^ 'df > ^I^t ^^k 
WM-kai% even in little iWngs,^*'flie actf(in2aifflfe 
W6l^d/-and the T^rd to tbe action." < HtJiifeeW*, 
irn'MtC'dt hktvow parts bavfe altt^^ ^^/@fl»A| 
xfibVe "fix^dlii tiieir character tltto tnen pt e^f^ 
and comprehensive minds. They ba\f^'S'tS?ftB& 
l^toU^F'oF'tKinking and of ktrxtlg,U^H'Eich 
I'iiif^m'ia deviate ; and tbd range' '6f kV& iSSS^ 
Wfhi'Mmiii^ passive anti kbtM^Wi^l'Bi- 
^'^ iMii^^iimited, the sarn^ roi^a^Pt1ft>apb 
'mt''M\\ifWM fMqatnfly recftRV'ti#ttfii>Btfii8^ 
-^n^at^Sl^Ffdik-' t^bm; -T^ibli \^ i^(^i^mH9miiS% 
'^^H'ii6^k^t&hce: "'• '■""'♦ o* 9Jfioi0«m 

^" w{t>^(i^i^'W saia fb&i^ ^ i»»ir«fi^ii«^ 



acting and adopted t^t.fj^ ^p. <^,his^upsn:ora ? 

0fflf(|% ^oou|d-B9f fC^IS^m j^j^j^|l,^,|j^jlij|, 
ftrtv^^-.^ isnhe eDi^d,i?<if„pptfWPj.i|t8f^^ 

ifimn^vP^ .ascertained vb^|»?r,J»^ ,cafl,-,4ji^j|^^ 
^i^f^j'J^ pofi^s, wope. natqj;^l,8w?i|^j|jty jf^l^ 

asm^p^ ^m'^^^ •• ..•! •.-.■>-=».(, i,|.noo b.m 

munleate to their attitutJfiSj.^^^pjyqij^s^ 



Jigtiil-i9o«ttt^iioe)j I So ,l!«i t\m»' Aft r^fasAi iiriHifr 
fxlerfltl ajyiMttiie^fti mm of' Mule «««l..fiii^li^ 

tHismnlw^tem&Wiltv i»f filing* frum.initftiiitgfMp 
mifiml .^mtil a«.' be tifttt. . If'bd./fallt^.tktlPit 

;«^bmJio&i)a0C;i)Qt,toeaiieK)4»tw4lJiMMt»^ 
«C£Mi^n)g^eittiBrs u^ ii.kK» uMenuhleoliiMineiHCPSkMd 

HiA^a^., It jgjives to i^eda.ntryAh»eikC'OiimA9^i9i 

rtke qbbsiiiiiteveiae t^^t^ and judgmonii t tti^itentr 
lSMe,nllMirbf(^ii(ttte witsibUkT: «CiQs4lmg ««» j^iiMiiii 
4{blfpit9tU}g'ldtfi«^i^<«!i^b«iiighttot tb»^^ 
(^Moa (tc*i(prb(pi iMilai^lAa^ivpartaAttteitvitbQftMABl 
likwtflldbftiM) ;j>4ml;.;^ils«t^. b(iAiift>i:)^«M«iriM^ 



Itedifale daMfOt be -tei^dradi ifia«iitilite^i Mt'ifidx^^ 

«Mir«iUgioo8, if dotoe ptWi^!^ banseocilili^liida 

«iaii>9fiio4ifi» any kno^dgeiof^'teltiEtWVf&tOKi^jvA 
fltesiilA'iititu] c&tawH ^ninv^miMnAntfi itupaabk 

«Bi aiMf»«.ltj •!<; eaoQot >emkii« lliii'eliteiiiis .fst- igbobk 
^fW^IKle; Wei|ieroeive1o6Cliii;tiv«l]r«tteJei»n8|yidttt 
<iHki|ib^it *Js'imdeaVovriiig to titk«^'t»>ep liw^ 
ilflfedi^'diMttkietively, i&at it- n- d«l«sk% 'itt'OWtt 
tatmrar^ -tJtgmm the clmraen»> and iribttoetfir oif > <^ 
ISJiitit^ililbrior Ooilfieif) tpiiitotle"n4ais>«o«8doa6 
^4]to«««(im iiifefriority, 'imteaA of -fsititog^ny eolv- 
ditebtiwni- sorttpks'in inijbatiiii^ cniperior-^Mtttti^ 
MAalfilttlfe'grtetest lap(naeis>if<ii«<«att' iraodcifed 
^IP«ti«.iiiahta«iMi., Hef«els'bini8elf«iia«IUed<attttt 
kmsstfUt^ idr vn eanftot 6veo Itititdte' <t!}t4««liM<lttli 
^UMiMtti4€Kaot!(nMiri(^oiil <f««Aia|e<aft6lrt{idti^ thfAf 
tMtefe«ciiv> '4St»iiie of ^le best' f(Mi«ig«! ^^hSfiMlil 



di<Moai>i^9^(ieuMibltfiand:s^)»a|Ae«to^tyUI ni«lM 
«i4st» td^rfjliy tbi^>iMm)« 86ew9!<A- i!Cda^dn^ti<3f|iP 

towlit' litter ijmfwibetkM nuitead}o&itliWfWii^4tfl 

^toCin»bfi«H4ted89/beQai]|tt:tbefper«|{v«^cdiMi'iaiil9 
jfidvM t(3ii%iOitty^teodiii«/nloreJmd>4ti»td Slt«ii^ 

tnflHfiaitMfti%ichlia^>iiMmdii -to* refrtgti) 4ils> ftsUifsa^ 

W dtsco9&teDpiui(«atiii; ow-:nattttf«t Up booom^ft^ 

OTf^|t«ttt,aeoriid^notL)gqadetdiaiyi^ 



' ■'^z - ., 

<^mMqi tot ioi;gMi»>tb«t .hold no^t^Mgmw^lFiytJfe 
l^onB^eflMMdiDg, .iu>t«7iitip«tbf wltfa'r^dtbffM^ 
'QfUnmnmr istip^Ay/ ^wking, which <|HlW;(P^hMf 
4i»r)^imrc«itfdenBttkD4KDg to cctanmim f(^ -^smt 

«Bfirg^i l^>Hv ha imoffe. easyt to .43(«>tQitliaartfri t3%lir 
9(§li4Wip «yipi|^thies^.if.>we be momoeq^ti^^ t^vbm 
iffg \mifimm^^\^ t]ie>fcMJgQg8Ma9dj«no.ii§iM(^'i{if 
citi|e89<UlMk ^) srotftnmiiig *tbei V 

fliffimPQ^ ofj ttiofie f1»^ ami fnc0qwkfleo;]afc, ttrt 
iQuiiBWsflBdilaniiferQraii^ iti^toleiybiei^ 

^cfeorier lioh bimi' who .i]«feiitaiiar>^odi]]sl;itotfk 
MKiClieKianidraiDalw action iajidiMpmBicBijift) fos^ 
«Bfcd>iiB<|attpliiiiiigi BiiildaDpeQ9dDg)tho8e,4rtH^i9flriiP 



«i yfifcMii iMtM fi iM ^ ^ t j' iH l mnlii iiii ^ l fj niliimii fhriiii 

AwBisitMtipagiBgiAciwiMiiiliii^ 

fJ^ f W ff ^ tiM» <tw l i i ii li itliitiiit mpi i' U i i'< t'HoioanvfiHpcpsdb 

iBjfacti thtt owtort aiiad; tfefae <ttted of i^oiii^HWttt^ 
ttiiiMtji^idrjatiiestfltite ibss ftti iaMMf 

90ilteiii|it ^Ibil hikdiniici imdld «faidDi«fte thaii&as^ 
JMrtl Jpmitf(fiOfilitiMifc/eiiitofft'iiit<K all llie inlitt||* 

ffaaiEei flrlnle<*ihe.aaid4ieaDted (O^^ instsadiiof 
toiilnmiuiigr hiiD/wfao«e^ q|fcctieafc«nd« Byyitdiifa 
dtedr^nnr tlwft Usr «wii^ inkBcqHia >faBDi;i «ddiMB 
|lijS0tBf*ifc»«iEldHiniiMB8ildM^ a^bsiog^ M^ mk 

aiHki^.itup0inio&rtto) liiffi « H'>Iie ^MstMk imkatsk 

ims^tkmnBemabkifmiMmgUf,}^ bedaubed m-^nkfAj 
mdopabM of (tiriDia^. :«ml^?aiii8n|niid3r^ ii hei$Maat 

Hoy dfi exBc^lBAise im..v6oaiJQ. (diaUMrteis^ijiifmsi'iad 
^kBMBiW^Uii^imDhlaf bvvbaaAmgtiim] Main, ioig «f 

iwiiflbiiiBgiuuriyidhKmcter?oficarfaitt4^^^ 



riimmnamimt^eEjBmmmwuammE. WfS 



Wn(«ncti9Qtedbiniia% IttceJtivaQdIdilft. 

^pmbffom havings toQ^a)m^WimbM)iD^;qi/i9d&i|^ 

IvitbiOttfr ' Any ' ?oau6fe )lbr> «t>itn»Kr.; . < Ofai )Mrf»»pftia^ 

aiKfeiiheitiuris iBt0>iK»tukdfTOd^ ^'«vd)4ieth 

in aieti^iaiid ^^rossioii^ he-si efHoHif untoatava^ 
to[)aiHe he cbes idol^nee Isof 1;hel toneilKjr^ylriatefshva 

^tbimld^te^itsiiiAHeiicee giireiiitaitioiowMeiawi^jmi 
JvittjfiBd il ^^g^0o»*a fdlyinpctt^Utii/) ifaJ«ii^(|l 

Judge not then of the drafnatio powers of at^odbov 
]q!}iiist80QcesBimta'pfii1ioidai) piasrsi^ariiftitelieuMId, 
Mri9iiida9d'«roikl>'of intaoest^rif Mftiiipife cl^faaht 
lt» get jbtolB^pafisiim fmtinmt ^daokig.^luiw iQti*isite 



yfit§fii»4>S J»alwB?P',- 'TMj»r,yw»Pg MXfW^^KWM 



f^f'titi'ihah can ^r elite eitiotiof^ ea1led*<«;ftipa^ 
Hft^^id^^er desifous he ntaj^ l^ to fe» lt,-»tilMt 
i)£"Fl(i&^ fiifom' tiatureJ ie^' i^a;^^> bod^^BAasfti^ 

f%iy;a!36/tlja!t^)i^caiitt6ttiet^ kfl«wi)ag<^(»4ktif«» 
fil^'i^^rbe not aflfeieted'hy ^' 8}tbdtk}fi.«J><^idtt« 
Bf^4 tlbxttiiiaxKehUbe Viak'^^Uomi'ipdiJSlbtl^* 
ofiid'-lie wlio is stibn^y'^flgdtbtfHb^'tts'^iUikl^ 
ealldbt hblp expressing fai'f^H^M H'^A^^i^S» 
Wd^tfvie' <jf his feelings. ''Wy •tfteff/'"lii*^'^jfi«€Jfr 
teillc^'liib Speaik the iiffecft^ Ikn^a<^^Ft>aiai§Jt; 
flSsi^^a 'df ponrrng out Ms "Aofil^rn '«i«$ '^Mil^ 
fiPht^ e6ttS eflfbshms of ptMtitf iVikW,^ m^ciAituit 
l^^ik\tize With his -prete^dMI'^f^: >'^ Hm 
i^i^i^as a'by{k)crfte-ttnWt^rth^otfi^^M<ihi)«$l 
m{o£ If, ii^tn, it sfaohld b^^j^d-:VMiKi^ 
gUd'pity ait Wn aKlcie Vho ^re <^iallf <fetf^i 
(ESipiio i^atfer how^ differently th^yiimyfeil'dfl^ 
iitf ^^<{h<iir sHliiaiei6n, I'r^ly>e^riM d«^ »t^ 
k^' who' Si pla^eed in a perilote^ 6littt^tkte^)iQttljliAi| 
S.Hie^skme'^nie, too much stobb^MtM^^f «l«ta^, 
k'Vdb'ibticlt'nfttafftt insendUHty'l^iMi'^itaPli^ 
Wy WiMt'ii iUbjfuit fitted «6 c«^i«l^'i»u^ *8yihi>fltlQ|( 
t^l1f'b«!'&A:^ Why, I reply,' t)e(^^^tiM^<1iei i8(ti{ktti^ 
ffi^^iMe't^f ^pathiziiig 'ih^e^b^'H^^Oim^ 
iiSMMttii ^hkt- c^lloasiieys ^'or-'ft4lM^'{4i«tdi 
li^^ei!^ Bid' ftiveb'sible fx^'Ms tyihi>'Misbf«aai<^ 
taley^^'hitiP iili»0 itwapftble ^f S^ta^iMiAog>^ 



Qfrif' iftf iyosMMn^ bufe^ for' ^f^layi^"}! ^i»^ 

timo tliew»/i^<lMl*^^ ' ill' (M^ts and edtl^^^ 
xtrtaitfc}ili«ifi«t!«Untl4JrfdMn-el6li sympathy fi^qtii^fi^ 
^ii|mkiriiK'^««fi^6^itMt«f the savd^e ftKfik^ 
-«w#n%e'ar4^'Cu%<^«a8iHl to csH'Mni, but 'ss^kS^' 
Ymks^v^ '■ vmitMi Wtit^fti to*«re'; - ■ ■ - <; Jon 

..1^ llbtH'ilii^LtfiMigid^wtifer plabcs any <^ W^ 
dwiaoMiMiih « ^ fitifedtf itg- sittistiDri, biMP^flfiP 
iBadJMti]ikiv-«9dMk'a^tiiigtAige- ^vHiidfr protes^^^^fi^ 

b!liyjiDd(bcrMlh««it«diefiMle mo^ tiM^ perSotf -^i^^f^^ 
prnjifots UiBfitt th0 sti^/cata i^mpathlilef'W ^' 
^Muem^ -.andt-t^ttfioafr ^ch sympflltBjr liUe^^^^, 

^agn^f )lMNii9f^* ■ If o«#i«h8«aiidtti| the' sti^«S@ilgy # 
«MUikpH«Bre)l«Hiii^ slie i9 ilapp«fse# tb> fm^y^HliBF 
tBeG(ga«|iibiU'-i»)H<r4s a laistaice ; • tfi^'H^fffir^M^ 

ia*>tb4 tbtnl ^ctfM^^she aod ^^LsAniMmFVmW 
a^itaK^itiitfnetaaiiiM^Pof^ lovers; <M%HJ4iiH^^ 
ofiJilMil-tibinn Jg^t^MMfyiomicealed^ ^tMA^'y^'^f^^ 
litslqiMflriitbetf ''W4r# >6Ai(tt^>4^iiti ^lifd^^iMN^^ 
afiiBrti<nt^qtiM-s*iittiMi«i> M >i«i«lf<'elitt ^ffHJIM^ 



f€^giiliAf» Qf two anteot lo7«»;m$^0i^^ 

Ij^ till) audieaoe caiiiw>t>n^^^am4li«W itAiQ^^^ 

not only to Ml. de^y. 4ar#>y4C^^9«iP«(Eiirti4>>l»al) 
^^ if^pce to t^,opepl]^„aq0^Ai§cl^i»ii^ 00 a 

Sj^l^pjlQ^npe.tpv iit^ mitHfef,-«*h<jtfritK alten^ft^Mt 
a(;jyijqpy«J>j jity j^n^ as.I 'haw&tahreit%'>iob»i»yT^ 
i^.i;i^t,^i^C9Mff«r98^(». Hfffr mtnff^l istfifiiMii 
]^lj^,4%tjitet c)ffi;i;aQ(er o£ J«liet^,.fei0oiKtae t^ttteiAaf 
i9,Jf9tt V^tp4a<%<l>^'iI^(n>M0i.aBd|i«iAh<8r<v^v€idn 

i^|jyfflj)y,ijy<?reitfwg» and so 4fr i|t»«||»i aj i fa i | ii Myi ttB 
(^^t|^. j^^piaiei^fp. Withoa|i ^ks.jtfitiiniltifieqpfilsBi 
agi^p^fM 4i^pl«rai!e:ofpMi(0n>)ibcii>iidJbiAtefkilBa 
"'MfBsW^f^^^i^-^^ it^ If»'t^l^ limto pdteKii 
^($fffi(Mw^^y to i^Ssot'andii^pnBffwtedtatWHllfj 
a.^fffma^^fff^ i]l;.ir^^o(||tUi#t8bfer saMiU-^^ 






3W ,,, ,PWV|■9fWfrf**^ANi(Htf#X-!«IW»' 
>fiWW ^fm ^iW> f¥^uV> fiol«»w» <>fjfmap» 

.(rt)M*^^W *RP*^.'^ l;b,?.auclienw anwiiiejNwfe" 

.ij|jipip/mj;^lr! , Mlfs^ejly, therefore, in re^re^mHsg 

^^j.w^irin. ipj^ |<%vftf(ed. lover, aftpeami; t«,{tJ^ 

!,ii;iid|^f^.,tp gc|. t>^yo,iMi aUjiwt boimds, api^-isfj^ 

igg^ jf^ loy§,t\ifta ^l^e fliaght to b^sMnpl]iiil^flf;M»e 

th?y, ^^^e^ thewi^elyes at l*e moog^tv «§ >i;cifltf0 

'^jst^c^; fpriDst^d of beUig w^n«ed g^'acN^ito 

, P^i^^B^A ^«y vere reqwied to fell ia .l^wtj a^l^^m^, 

jpr ^tl)er toi ^ynpathw. with apajimion wl4flb^i$oBa 

,^j^i^ IHSlfjg 9P.saddeply iirtrodaoed, thftj .hf^tmsy 

^j(^afil^fi , .to. heliQTe had no exi^oo?. JjtnPMNd 

;«?T^tl(thcw ?» «!«!««. cant and bypocariqif. .. kA$KM#« 

Ji^J}^ hfiggtd leave to d^line. By ipg ^ l^n g 

^yiffh It.; . Thl^reis^ways reoMn ia yaesiwuAM^k 

Ji.^jieic re9^84 9r, in other wcK^ti^l^m 

j^ej^i: jWpTik .on}F8i5lYe9 into paeskm. bf.<^ipgR tit 

,^f.<?W..0W ,ii[iU, without some. CTwy nnjn t B 
<»p4^, yf .J»pms W8 to ii^ and tii»> i» i |rfjii i P 

pf.this (^wcuo^i^attce. is the ««aiOQ.wf jMflft 
its infljaenc?.., Njo.niaw can beoomf 




• 

fiqiMMi^ ^mm\pTL eStA^,'^ *mr!i Mi ir '^v^r ' 80 
Bfilitfl^P -7b^H^-»'tlAH%l»(^llWky3Bfti^ tehdon for 

vta»mgS where ther^'i^iitf ^a<^8cafloll?"Pff feia 

\\txh)m at thbM^m. 'thebe'-akiSi mmWaMn, 

Bfft»*' W«otttl« ^V tjet8bnsii'<h''t!M object! 'Bf'Wur 
9<fcff«*-MifM, be fct least; wfe^tfs^'faWi^ s^T a?i'^ ^ 
s^iftfcfed'bf t^tedf clfarrf ■bxe'rciS^^ as {{^^eKftit '^'fid 
9i»«qft^iftly'tt mik^ ^^tm%pm '6V^^ tHe" "feeart 
8<l^'^ ^ai' <^V ' 'If ffibn' |)c^^ion ' do^s ViWd*i^pe/i(b 
oi.i3^te«fe«i ^#illi if th^^ mbst'be ftl^ikrajfs'^ti '"e^Mftg 
t«Rfe<?«mi«'»if tab -fcaos^ bH agency cati ik^i^'^kt 
fl|ftdadfttti"app6ift'-t6 t)^- liafural, amf'tf IV'fi^'Wp- 
TliMb^'W.lipp^f d««tily i^'ibve ih % ili(nli^tH, iMd 
bilHiqiridR; -g^ «* dtoWit opehTy; UbM^'ciAWJ^ 
-fStsaiUtice He' di^ct^d by tUi' opeii 'aibv^Si^ ^ ^j>%. 

il g l tf itotMt -^ Btitf ' CoMtance, ' atlfiiittT^^ tldli '^ss 
flUfel^aet^tf'K nafut^IFy. < 'But'''i«ft^'^ MBfttiyg 

aO«fi«iP««afenge''#orti syrapsctMlnfflPsMs^- 

Cc 




naturally what, was^ijj)^p«t}i^ ^^W^rti fefe^bl 
|iave justob^erveid, passion does B*'^: .4^°<yyiBB 
our will, and unless the ^tqr.fe^^ ih,^9fm ^^filSK 

i^gresent.it.natYmlly^.^,.^,,,,. . , ^ „, ... ,. ., .^^^qab 

vl Som few/'W l^i/«^.Ved, , tj?a^ th? .&jm^ 
personce never feel at all, that th^y knpw the MQSfi 
^d CTiefe^^^^ and sad regrets, wh^^,^§g 

aescriDe are all imagiDary; that there i9f CQOseg 
qnen^Ty^ Tip 1*68.1 causey tp atiect them, au<) tt%|^ 
tneir ' acting nii|st^ accprdidgiyt be the pure r^9u|| 
of art and stMd^, .of fixed and predeti^rjppiqf^ 
movenaent^, attitudoi^ signs^ gestures, and ^q^^^) 
^lon. If thisj reason be good, I would aa^.^^(|;g( 
is the audience^ affected ? They are j.usf ;as jf]^ 
convinM^^ 

imrtat^on, that there is no refd.disjtr(^f^^^i^r^^ 
no r^al caiise for pas^op oj- syaipi2^tl?x^ ^n^Sfi^^hejR 
sympathize, and yet they ^re jp^oy^'-rnd^^fffy^ 
ployed to teai*§. If^ then, the^^Mdi^acejb^igjo^^ 
by una^inarjr ()istress^ why suppose tf^e afjt^i;^^ 

mere oien and. wopien, mere flesh apd. ]bl^dL4ij% 
oiirselves, endowed with the same suscjeptibilitjesA 
capable ot the satn^ emotions, swayed^ ^f^f^^d^ 

^^Y— a^^^^ encouraged, qapti^tj^,^.^4f 

enslaved by the same influences and, ?8SR9ffirn9Rj 
if there be any dife^^^ is that^.t^^^fff^flgPIBI 

susceptible pf thesfs influences thw ^^.i^^^^ie^ BiIA 
only tiie person of (j[uick sensibility ^ii^|5W^J,fijg}C, 



• t 



flCWA^ lTi4t'^:ty^ ofairt and 

iMi^ iiedesi^i'y ih the ndlhor, or mere raeb^amca^^ 
depiirtinents of ax^ing cannot^^be cToiitited/ hut ttie 

jv\r.'^ ■•', .'• • »■■ ■ i*.i'' '» ' ,*^! 'U ^'\ il rill U'ly i , 

aaVattta£:eai aridiQfi: from this study ar^ merely 
£bbs^ of donferrihg' grade and eWance on every 
adtioa and movement. Grace and elegance may be 

It the power of 
et workings andPembtions 
beyond the reach efdrt. '' Nature, ana nature 
only can confer this power. 1^; is the privilege of 
tfeiider, sensible, and syttipaihe^ic mln^s w^ 
iiioi^ed by the slightest appearances of '^stress and 
mAn. In comedy there* Is not a particle of sym- 
patby required : on the contrary, the more sy rnpa-, 
tW^ the greater is the dai^'ger of not isiicceetiing in 
iL ' There is u viltue allied to sensibility wnicTi 
ttti^ HI sorts with the levity of the comic mtiseV 
But ^ it iff possible to be gay and playful,' and 
witty without the sacrifice of any virtpous Teefrng^ 
ad^ there is ^^ a thne to laugh as well as a time ^b 
cty'^-^2te we may lest at the foibles or mishaps 
of Withers, and yet so express our jest as Ijb appriye 
i<!^A^ievery appearance of mafigriity^.'or^ insenSi- 
ikfify^'so'it is disa possible for h tender/ i^ppatlie;* 
ti2fWiQidto'exe6lin comedy where it i^pnly pfay- 
fiil^^ditanocent. Tragedy, however, is the erreat 



cc2 



Ifnd Mprtfidli^g of iddrrdw ite thtir^oim^lHltpi^ 

Of :^H goMi ^thi^. ilJattil imAvHo^a m^^^^^jf^ 
^mlfytiftm of «Miue^ tteie !» triek and axt,i9f;^ 
^si ki^vf tiwk aod aet eist)Dful»k that feeUjJg 9^ 
phsision wliich alone, caa leiKl to eacwlfeauee^jfijli 
Ti^ii Rtpreeefttatioik It ia thought tba^ t||^ 
U^f of wbom i lunw just 'SifeblQeii, fetaa breaefi^^ 
fittk by^ the iessaw shjB has: received s^tnCoiiif^ 
Crarden*; md if slie^as rMeivedsuebtesson^ tb^ip 
fao' bi^ iitlde doubt of tbek eidl. dfecfen ^^^l^gt 
iH)dt« >thi^y iaw cwfeued ta the tafor^ qv 9KW* 

kkerital p^tS: of acting. Bot the.focp^fisfl^gjfo^f 

pa^sJon .cMnot be taught and af p»ar ni^tup^gijk^t 

tbe isanie t^ttiie« A ^udled^ EMcbmi^al movi^^ 

'bf ^ ^tiH^ 18 wmkj difllipgiwti^ frpoiol^ 

^^preMsi^ ^-imtwe^ as aii^;be.frQqu^t^y f»i> 

W%%t) in ihe lat^ Ua. Kemhle. If L» tKii^.^ 

tfere passfeim 0f ^l^ob theaisi att who are ite ^uit^^ 

^ kit<> tieat^y tfae^mne attitude of body: and^xpras* 

1ik>n of ^iinteaaiiec^: ^ the head^'' ^M^^ Qh#^ 

>y^dfi^'at?e/itioea<4oeed.^haii asiial^ ^dxthfg^f^ 

' ttJW^'geMify wiA ao In^HiM^on.te ]^h«.. Qil>}^P|tfi^^ 

Riibui^h^.^ little opened^ and thisi ^i^|i,,^^ 

9ld#%$r^ tt«^' now: and) thf^ a ton? wgljibrriMN^ ^^Hf^ 

fb^ '^ o0rtHK>wdi >a«d lber,haiwW^t iifiPjfctej)^ 



j^Y^Am, but' At4ii(i is iMtno&Hjr^^id Hb^«ft^ «n4nyHim 

iMH indtantly percc^e^lMilur .mdolgr tbejiwbiiit^itff 

^kti stand' removed ^m^ tboseLiof: naftife^'} rWlth- 

dttf feeling wbal we de9crib^iio#ibQiiigififiw$^iJip^ 

^; wetttay roll otir eyis toJBStiBriiiity^ ibi^ffriy^ 

'i^pearllke hiin wlHi«erey^&jaf» r^lkiiiil^^l^e^^ 

tSfy but tbrongh 1^ Qriecarafsknts aofliiao^^j^f 

^assioh ; Misd KLellyr honreiteivi idi fdr. &oM) ilM^eer 

^kh;^ thing stodied or afiboted'iD«.ber soi^a^^SiJ s|^ 

^nears to me a much mordviatarol dfi^cHlM^r ^Cijkj^ 

^ Softer passions and meUing; jsymp^tbi^s , iof i ,t)ke 

^ %dart tbdn Mi4»^ O'NdL :She dow 1HI(' jpoiifi^l^ It 

'iarirtke, eqbal ^celienoe in tbode pairtdtwbfHTi^ fyf^'^ 

'^i%aiid paMi4)4,«re not ra^ii^r^iitlbisL j^(^jy 

k fttrottgf}^ '^videiu^ of lier >drM»ati$; Sl^t^i^:pfv 

' eikoellefice in tbemBiaipainlon0d;p%ff(p ift t|^.jr^9|)||lt 

"W art ^d long experraaeeiifflidimiy^ibe^Mifi^ffd 

"^jr^ very' inferior per£brtneii» infaeMaSi i<^ iK;d/9i^(fpl 

''^beihef'any gi?eatperftrmer.eiWjC9^ titif^. 

*^1iVbO'1ba9 ever enrpMsed KnUo >in 49i[^9^^g. .0e 

"^ Istronga* and mfrre tmlmlaAip»MAm» i^S^itf^^^ifyi, 

"knc^ t^b6 firik more in^ene Hicoe itt neith^jga^n 

^ ^ bbr eitiblidB to tn^ife him^ ^' it ia stogfilf|?r ^^TS 

'''Vlld'atfrtiar <tf an^ essay on the dcaoMfiip gm^fr^f 



d^pl'ttiilft'besfttSM^utfltlttjy^.tiairlyi bfttNts; but .hM9/ 
i^ JHfflB^B^f nl^^M Ip8i«fi>t y^ reformed it ' wetAm; 
aSi%teWi^«WwrnjQ*via,iHi»8opeUiiB^g to d0anllr, 
h^4^iU,A|j^n ^\m my we- eUw could, but glwl! 

it^K, T^€^ <9i(9. puts 4£:iilma9t eveiy ooe of im: 
c^^V^Xef^tthfiit be* vwufhi even worse ihdn ' tmrnijT' 

^j7j^s6 .observations are truei buA tlieytlewe tkmi 
iD^iil)f3HtJAfied« as the oiitic aidtbo^ledged .hi9^ 
i9^tii^iSfi^(<^'^cK;^»nt for Kean's natbeibg'ablevflo^ 
if^fjS^^^^ i(^fly halrits^ w to otber words^ferhisi 
fa}JI(i;^erjM^»J^j^e pai-t^ wJiicb require da paasltoul 
'^lAiSSPff^i^AiP ipe easily aceouated for. No vhibt/ 
ey/ff ffl^fliM iQ..tlHiig8 of no importaace wbo mis^ 
q^i^lji^d/'fQr ^*€at things. The mind benif*on'j 
thf^ggaq^ftj^fif f qt of some great objedt« dineela i 
aJ!A^H*^»»rs >^e »te ^Nnmeat. It k^falkB^e' 
cgfff^r^ffillflifil^p^ upon ft^ and OYerloObs^^idfaflri 
P^Xi i9fllgmfic^t QJbjecto whieb iti tmeetsDaniitar 
cf^Vf^^^i ,Thim ^^^t9, however, m«[tbdsemrbii6hif 
^^M&^fdima^pmwg mind pajv^mmtlfitflMlioii' 



o^gtiiatiii: fii^tMide^l il''Vrttfid^att4 MUh'fhe'at- 

tellect, dA-neverfM'ni s^tWtimi^«?ad'^<jtfffl%%2Ace^ 
A«Mi> atty = indlviduat'.tffelfec^l} tM' '^'^Vds^l^iK^qtt^ 
anhe'Who c<mfitt^hi8>^tf«0tli»ifil tH^s^^nW^WHA^'^ 
aUfMeik <»f) genius are fbtit)d4^rei»^)^(M^l^ijli" 
mtl^. things! TlieycmfMio iHi^kir^mio^lXf^iSi^ 

terd Mtb >wt»icfaiittl^<tbin^ <Ei\f*i'lntiibm^\oxt^^ 
visrwmt. - Hie) who exceh io'po«trt»tlyl6^'tb&'d^{^i" 
and intenser passions, looks with<^i*fecS>tt|cMFbi^' 
e»te 'Jonfe 4hfi«e ittkek-mediate and b&nAeditiig'pi^ta 
\Mchj\^b ««i^M» value n«>r i'mp6nkiide^''tMiit^^ 
s^rai^i aod'-sdrtre only as tink» «0 >btndU&i^ tilirr^' 
iabircstio^ pans ioge^et. No bATt'ti^ ^>^t«af^> 
faDlj<ev at least, ftt gi^eat^r ItfMin cy!et-ctet^t<«^< 
vsmtiod, tban a man of geoicffi^ «lA]f'Mttt«*dli^ 
seme Miportant subject j and h^gXhm W#h-^ tR16^' 
ener^e»k)l inspired intellect. Ii;i« €Kdeil^«ti<i>ik'li^* 
tatgicllwvitw 'of genios as with^th^lf^^^tlii^o^'l* 
<^SiveAiai(-»Ab&ig todoand<beihdVei9>^^1;)isJ#' 
radhiiig <a'.it),^ or; to speak mOHe l})lftlbl^,i<tt» ■!%!?»' 
iBtitfaxfi^iitttentiediate paH8'^bt<«'>SMl«fie'> ni^t 
liMislYif^tbdidnMna^-M^pfftpts #hi«h<<hai^<iii^ \iMmi 
iaoilin«tttl«es^tbiit<whiofa acre> stiUi>iiidtstJa»Hbtei 



999 miii>6i»#fti^t/iW(|miev'«i«M -^ ' 

{IS there ri^trid'W^lBMt^^^MgUF^^^ 
wrtbodt tf lem. Who U ^gre'^i^clied t^n ^8taikM^> 
peare in (he parts to Chichi alMef. |f4Ste^«^f*'^ 
pe^be; says Xx^rc) KafiicieSa in lite C^tenf^te :W 
Ci4t7a«itb, ^'^ (ipQti Any oee^iciii M^ W^^^fimel^^^ 
HSd^Hi^tbQSe'i^cefles ^hero pi^w>q eoteiia! iHili ^9*11 
en^dtefti^^ring* In that ea^e f p rais? hdsdia^v^^lXi^^'^^ 

^^l^ :lA;d $^ivlii0t«M^ of thi« obsiprvat^ii Lar4i' 

S<iU««r iddlti^ii ; iibit ui4eed» it lakes . . - . w ^ f, . 

Frow oar/adkietroyseutft thoi^li perfen^^ a^ )»^ig^^ , Mjuin 

The pith and marrow of 9Dr attribute. ,. ^. 

So oft it chances in particular men^ 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, ' ^^'^' 

^stii'tkoif I^Hlii (wh^raU Ytot aveii^fSiHjr* uuilh- 

^i9£» ii^tipre cannot <ii9<»e. 1)18 iing^^) . . ']i'}yj\ 

. J^ 1^ ^'ergrovih of some ccpnplexion 'iirob 

. Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason : 

Or by some habit that too much o'erlevens 

^\^ totm of pUMisiire fanners y tfaiat tllese laeh ' ' ' *^iOX 

f (B«tng fimre.'flitiw^ oc fortftoeXiiiW*).. * ;» >; * ■ tt $1 
yimvi virtp^^ ^81^ be they as |mre as grj^ce, . ^ / JJ ujjps gi 

,. A^ mfinite as man may undergo, 
Shall,, in the general" censure, take corruption ^^ 

"Proid tiatpartkidir ikalt. ■ ■ ' '^ JiJ^ibo^ AB 

paif^, '^srhei'e 'tikeire Was itfii wdni f<it' fhaMiilU'^Btei^ 



TH8 44W<ffiAity»IAflf#«ff*iM#!««* 399, 

proof QWk wc »Bf»i fehfti th»,m»it^lfmh^^\9^^Kii 
seipatioss, €«<rtij>nfi, sind<pas8^i^ «. !thj<^ mt^m^j 
QTiBpn of Tragic PlmSDi^tr .B#fc !thi§ttwaiil^Hldi 

agitiutiop of miod mwt ^t' ^f «9JltiHt %1«{iiaf!itlibb 
theleeliags of jtltfi.aM4i^ti$e:,pitttitJ^e[i£e9iiiy an^i^ 

insensibly w<m to sympnHif <ifi«d^ pftRsitPktjMd/F 
whoever ^iai|^«r9 hi«A8el£ TFit:Ur<|fli,(^g^qn„tl#jtibe 
can rou^ them in a mooient, tt&ll &mdiiiitmeiifi9» 
much decedyed as Mrs. Hetnans, in her Ves^K^of 
Palermo. It is true, indeed, thiEit the cold, ItiilEtrtr 
le$a mauQtoBor , of Mrp* Bq.rtley,T-her/ dR?iw;Ii^g, 
vh.i^i^lg, deolfti^aiiwy taw w»»W Nc<lv^%lt^.ta 
dsLVfkn any play ; Imt it is eqaaUy true: tlmli^iio 
dramatiq paver could redeem it. What ^ritt^rSted 
mq iQQ9t was to find that notwithstai^^t^g her ioi^ 
tolerable tg^a^ness, sqro^ critiQ? 8^ine4 t<i t^k 
that she acquitted imv^i l^ti#r tha* Mi§8 J^y, 
It 19 cert£un tbat no two^ould ^W^r mM^:^abO% it 
i$^ eqD^ll]r certain that whoever j>refejn*1*lp llt«^ 
1^ aa aji^^ct^ ta^te for dramatic repre$eiut;itflb&^a» 
99 aIlQiQ^t ^oia I wquld *W^^; M^^^ 
froMn^lingllio^ fidd Diogenes in his tuU, tW to^ 
supfc^ Wlti£u,u Jn^fiba fif^t pla?e,;\(^. i^r Jj^|gf^ . 



3Mi\ nn«Ma»«iiU)i^«v<l9iMflfMM>'iH i 

sionfofffialiy jbf)tbrian(!dikira,i'#^ MiMffltftfi 
idle t0i4adk^of>Tnij^iQ^(£|Mctilreii ^m^imeffiMi 
ignotaM ;eiidiig^ «b iKMititr^hcQ' t^Ami «tl«»iai##^ 
meateed aDtJaa,}'bot j^bbivdtf prelMti»>^i^I> 
pleated iHAh hei lisither cUbj^ftrite; ot^ithe^in^^ 
otitis Mm. iiiiQgiiiHliom. ^fis8 Kell/sickilf fdaUA 
ceoBiBtdivia ^cicidbg* tsi te a violent lorerHtbeo 
idiMDeiA ahb ;appeavad JOBf tbe'«tag«9 and the audi^ii 
eads^fliwaysitDa&itaiilatiif^ refused to symfiiikli^i^^^ 
wiih'soi:iinddeil5>atid^= oonseqtieiMly; &k> C}ttaatY)Ual>'* 
a|iiD3skm; Bstnndiatlalternatfvereiiiainedfo^Aiefi^:^^ 
Ttie langaage :0f-loTO was p«it into her ihooCbji' 
a6d -she must eitlrer insjckTt it and fVam« 'a'^^p^lfl' 
fokt 'faerseM^ or suit her action and mnut\et^W^¥h&^ 
wbhDBth of her diotion. It is tnie, tnde^pthsK)^ 
sKei^miats the tragic powers ^of Kean^^^Hitld cfi^'^ 
ceofidoDOfe in ^herself which 4san^^ only b6 a^ttHitiSd' ^ 
b]f ; 'fawg teperience : she wants ' ' those ^ ' Htkitifff^ 
eneagSisB > arnd that madding- ribt* 6r'' dratHlttlfil^ 
geiifiis' ini winch 'hel so ^eminently tecels rft^n^'^ 
e^teniS'^fas gueat a power in hei* weaknesfa^J'%tfd>'> 
exildQiisicai as lahsoiute a dominion ove^'^he'lf^Hf'' 
aa^ftjtofaflttt&ons in her retiring and ytefding^^nX^ 
siUilfty; ksheidoesinall his strength/ 'fle*^)!k»l(tctt<<' 
tem^tv sbeexcRies sympathy : these; * aocbrdiflgriio^ii 
Adstotfj^Anid tiialcalncS/aretbele^it!iha«s»«hflkiW'J 
oQjbhe dmiila^'« tTho^cduiitenanceof' Ke^n^lnldAi/^^ 
it isiiumciy » great; ^«iie«y> of e3q)res5i^j ^l^tti^KHiy^K 
alwb)»iiM>i» of!. a ^atern^ obstinate;, untt e^borthtefi^l 



8|^ii9i§^t» ]b%bcar in4etf itthte thtib^Stsar olid t«-^^ 

fotfrii^ o;$rteiiily iff not 'of a ^inom virtuous .^d 
eodtoffiogTcharaoter^ virtue- itself btisig: oiil}ffaBCH - 
tbciitjiiaade for mildoess^ sweefasess^goooUiesto; omI 
s^^lb&ltty of mind. That tibia ia •& fact cam be. 
^^Jyrpi^ved from tbe oonditetiofr mankind < tin. 
g^oertiK Whoiait the waiHd rmost: iri^teema^' th^ 
n}gll,u$^: a ^troiig, 'UQC0i3[^)rwnisiDg;' unbending 
S9{$i^> [K^r. the man of fine and jkJdingaewibiiity ^ 
tQ)^l4frtvof these chamct^s would Avt^endlrnst all 
ttifejUj^cffstfi' of our heart ? Which ^of theoDi woald 
cQi^f^ 0n our darker moments the sweeteiBt^repose ? 
CtmMw^y 1^0 man acquainted with humannatute 
w4|ArJ^^itate to say the latter* Buii^e jiudtly 
o^fgV^i that ^^ those virtiies wlHioh oamse adinf^ 
r^Q^^aidd are &f the subUmer k]h^> 'pradvuce^tsit^ ^ 
r^lTfiiratber than love^ sueh as fortitii^^^ justloo/ ^ 
wff ^^9^, and the like. Never waa^asiyrmHi^ aaniebUt > 
byn%'9P Pf these qualities. Those fwbiebjeBga^* 
oi|r j^Mt^i M'hieh impress us witii aaensfe of lotidli^i- 
n^>^»»j.tji^, softer virtues ;r^easintts t)f • tempcr> 
c(»9lf^§iQq> > kiridnesa^ ami ]Us^BrsiAit^i UMa^^^er*- ' 
ts^Slifiu%hom/\^tt^ BX^ of less i Sin m«ln^' %t^ > 
n^anf^tpiis c^wtoerft to society, aitdof l^ss dignff^y. 
Bilhiifid^Tfof' tbftt reoaoDrtliat^'tb^iaii^sa^aaiiiajbdv^^ 



I 



9^9 'm^M^mjteimjiM*<i»^^'^ 

The ' great i/ikm M>i>H^I|)itHy ^^h mK^lmf 
punishme&ts; and ' trool^hei^' Uod - are ' ^6ik^i6M 
rather in preventing' tbi^ trorsi miscMe^ltb^oitt 
dispensing &v<kirti ; and are^ Chefefore, fidt i01tely 
though highly venerable. It Is rattei!^ ttleP^MHR 
gre«n df the Bottt on which we rest otfr ejfi^, ^fetft 
^re fatigued with beholding more glaring ofajebffig*^ 
perhaps this attachment to the softer virtiaa$>«r 
iiumanity may be'so^posed to arise froml<^%Bi 
general weakness and frailties of hunmn natiMF^ 
perhaps it may be s^ld, that we love thdse ^d^i#fe 
weak because we are i*^eak ourselrefiHr-^r^iaft 

will be said, ^ cuiH paribus facile congpegaMu^h 
l>ut whp will trust to the truth of thii^ ad^HBaff, 
when he finds that those very men wb6se^^tiitti 
are of a stubborn and energetic charaCftoPV^^M 
themselves less happy with men of th^H^^tMilli 
stamp than with those who posses the ^ii^fiit¥r 
and softer viitues. They are caHed wfe^;'^IMl^^ 
jever» oi^ly because they assume that appear^ifti!^, 
far in reality they arise from a real though ^secret 
greatness and strength of mind. On tht^ fii^iiV§<ili( 
t could say much, but all I could say iN^tild ^ 
little better than an echo of what Mr. Ki^^^'Qis 
said of it in his " Principles of Tastei'^^' I%Mrtl, 
theref9re, rest the strength of ray bb^et^lratl^&k^to 
die following extract from that wdrki r' '^^"i^^do 
. " Neither is the yielding pliability '^'% fliHd 
and gentle temper to be considei^id ai^^il^'^cSiUl 



9lf>m^.mi^fia^,, xliguHjTj, j^nd jpropriety, requires 

Ht|ogt^^rfQ}> ^^goier^. of., niiod^ , pa^ oaa be displayed 

^jWF'<s^bboma^« aQ4 i^^iQAt^y j^^ rewstanci^ : 

li.9<^;t^at aort of sttil^bocMess. or (dNrdiKy:y;,^ic^ 

Impute u{>OQ ni> princi|tlQ! of rea^^ Wnauir, or in- 

t()grity» is IHcethe restivenese of a mule, noiliipg 

iiiori^ than sullen stupidity., ]F|eDce foold ^r^, al- 

j;g99t always ilUtempered ; and generaltjr sulkv 

jE^Ml obstinate; while persctps of very (Wilar^ea 

filing, and very vigoroos understandings, are/ W 

genef^y^ good-tempered aw4 coippHant.** ^^ Tbufii 

,1* fe tbat men, who le^d firmi^is, and go;^rern 

.ffSpires, wifc^ the utmost vigour and; ability, are 

^, jth^ir . own famUieisr oheo goYerned 6y t neir 

jflfpfres, ithw mistress, or their children :— -7%«# 

tf^^imr^om^. he^^, said Themistoeles, pointing to ny^ 

ilnfai^t spq, governs Greece ; Jbr- he gevems Mst 

.^fher, his mother govenw nre, I govern Athens^ 

^^^^J{tb?ns governs Chreece. 

ij ^* P^sonSi on the contrary, of ^e^Uy weak 

jj^llf^c^risi, are always tenadous atrd opiniatiye 

.>^ jtrffleft : for, as their little vanity feeb itself iti- 

^j^fir^^ted,,*^ maintaining any opiuion wMdi the^ 

ihave ; once . advanced, the more insignjfitjant tlie 

flOts/spt^and the more absurd the opinion, the more 

obstinately and violently wili they contend ; since 

f tbf^ greyer is* the hmmliation of ednliessinjf, and 

' ithpvftliiame o§ retracting error.'* 



.' ' ". •- / / 



388; d:>HUMagaPHiOA&'aflQtfMr^'iHWH 1 

. f'. inialdmhi«end^iM^esdt8tbB«Ml X^^MMIM^ 
sktam, tendii to amlt U -n^tH^ fifune tiqlc! i >Wb^ifi3il 
team aee:tiie< iUiiMMtci^,«(l[^'dPi&n''r6r^EW^i(M 
itnprsmioiB on tfa» iikHid;--te tbw^h o^lAoaeMfiPW 

v.,!.ri(WrpP».1^(W^WTr-rr-^ . ■... 7/oH 

t|w prosperitiy jOf /kM)kiRg<lom, and the hapjpine^ 
and filifti attachflswt-j^fi bissuUects. fivory ceq^ 

^hen it neaobes a certain pitch oi raptwec ^Mi 
ent^qfi^iasia, roMeffss: its fulness in tears.** <.>;^ubd 
. T\j^ department : of >il9tin^/ therefore, io^Vhili^l 
Miss . Kelly ^xoelsi i/9 ^not less interestingt leat^qt)^ 
t^qtive^ . or in reality kss pOteiit in the iixfliiatioQd 
wh^ich it e^cercises over the heaa*t» than. the ntorad 
d^rjpg 9^i tercor-inspiring energies of KeaTr;iili}i{B 
she wants \m experienqei an(} the confideoiqsi! thald 
naltnpral^ arises put of it. A young performepfUK 
ni^y^ J)e. brought too frequently oa the iStagepiaiii 
o|4i pne ^bpijald ^ppi^ar as seldom as pos»bfaiu)Uiii 
Kfi^^^ £pff instjince^ retired for twelve innomtfaHiifoaMi 
thjq sjtagi^x he would oi^y return to it withMmesndo 
C9pfi0€^p.;. ^.^ Fr^qtice nmkes perfetA>!^iis\^lgf]Dld8 
s^^q^ ,^n$}^^<o;iicej perfect the. habitr Ueoahdi -wA 
'sqqqn4.»^Hife^<o,4|Sti Kfipn «o»ild>i(ih«iB«filieiJBaf»l 
rience no want of confidence from appearing less 



T»9iMUM»}pRtrmAQiB'iciuetfuiHB|s. SSSSt 

Sf^S^ fer^gjVf ^ft#^MPrtia^afctfBaudL ' The feetii^i' 
^n^b^jWqllPQ»l )^0tfiig^iBmfelQj hate >timej M 

powers^ whipti^jvMajt^OiBlMfiied tl&th«i(^ 
and experience wbich he jalr<fady possesses^ would 
lead him to the gteatesfc hetgbt of excelleace. 
How diflferent is the caserwith young pe^rmera. 
Wtotidi^y leads to; tfaoiKfailui^iB'Want ^ ecHl^ 
fidenoe ; and confidence Qan^' onfy be acquired! b^^ 
appearing frequently on the l^taj^e,* by making 
thata familiar with their au^etiee; Their sens&- 
(^ity^>auk , the same time^ «te&d«^ itt^^'HO &dtlget^'hf 
being dulled by repetatiotft ntisa^^t tM gttseaW 
ic^'iliie<«hUtiiig cold cff > iiMeiuililtifJr. ' ' 'tw mMit 
a{tpa« doubtfiii wh«tber matiy bave.<K>t'm6^ 
CKnfiddnce in tlieir fii'st performance thail Ifiey* 
bwvsinnrmany of <lheir> subsequent ones^ ' if tfaej/' 
app^anibatL seldom : lor if they succeed' in tbeit^- 
fiisH ) appearance^ the trepidation ot* feeHtig that 
aaifleajfnom the laudable ambition^of i^uppoi-tfi^* 
tbdr jaeqaiiied iame> produces a n^rvoii^ess ^lid^^ 
itttlesiidm pf mind of which ,<bey' were *8ttil!fy^ 
uKDiiSttitais in. their first eissay^ l^d^'tM itlbi*^ 
dMradttm iUiey hre of their own poWifrsiUhe tttof^ ^ 
siiongiyrar^Jth^yciiffeeted by tM^ iiiental dj^^aiVbU;^ 
f«r iDda^lM sUme sefisibinty ttiat'l^ads^^to ^kbel-^^^ 
le»p5dmdi^t^€id action tbat inlffutii^s^tliii^'Viikiay- 



Jcnce .w^^ J^ey, are^ 90 awmiow iff. #1^?* 
W^r^^^^i^y^m^^^ canonly U^iwjiBy^ by 

. Wi^M^lf^ ¥m» Kelly vrmld fat sutpa^^ije* 
,^ff«ifff;i» Um Q WU if she appeared Ji?ijK|9|e^ 
qoeotly before her aadience. In fiayiiig so^^^t^xk 
iaflaeneed by twd tiiotivei9« the one a senite of 
doty to the public, . the other of duty to^ hersetC. 

Be thotflbe fifst true merit tp befrieod. trn 

. His praise is lost wboi wadts tijl aO comm^Dd^ 

But when we riDCCHiiniend real merit to pjibGw^ 

notice, whom do we sei've mosty the individiial 

. pos9e9sin|[ It or the public ? The latter^ certain^ t 

for the former pft5mote» the happiuesis ^n|t^* 

Si^nds. while they can only make J^im Kam)T isk^ 

tUfD. It It, therefore, a duty WuKa everj^wr""" 

owed the trabllc, to direct its attention 

who posseSB eaefgki 6( mind, wbkb, Wtleii eflk»- 

etitfy appKed t« theiV propel objectSy tenet either (w 

^|*teiWi>i!lfe ^i^'oytfreftt- Of life, orii^^i^fia 

*'*irftetlekokrhM ttoi>at tacufties: Wbaif"ffe#fel- 

"^ iyt*'ap|)feit«!ft' at' e«vetrt ' Gardferi, tii 't^ WS^ 

^ 'Vkt^^mt^'^rWtikko me ber, sihfi c&nftMSBIkd 

^ 'mrkmh^ot ifif'ib^Watirt« to the 'eflfWh^ 




''"^^'bf tk« fee!^^ ^6fi' s^ 'ms^Xt^ at the 
"'*itl6&ffit. I canndtjbow^et^, 'give it in the oHginal 
a#iH^;as the editor oiflitted'sdme' parts -bif It. ; 
i*' ' fti the balcony s<Sfeoe, where- R6itie6 ifirst isees 
J^ii^t'in private, 6he'«6eni^ to b@ no iUiitatdr of 
"^tile ttnhappy fair— she is Julifet herself-Hshi &|»- 
'^ |}earft the sad victim bf the passion she r^^feii^hi^. 
' fWien Romeo says, "■'■ '' ''|'i» 

'^ — Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye. 
Than twenty of their aWbrds." » ' ' ' ' ' ; ' 

The wistful gaze of undtssembled passioir ar- 

rests all her faculti^. Her eyes^ which in the 

' latter scenes seem to wander with a heavenly 

'distraction^ and to be every where and no 

' where, are now immoveabiy fixed oti those jbf 

"'Hbineo^ and drink the delicioos poison of love. 

^Itiejr seem not to rest upon^ but to devour their 

object. 

*]^^ ' When she pronounces the words 

^ . . ** Well> do not swear." ' . . 

o: ■: • ■ ' : • ; ■,'''' 

^^Jher eyes, her countenance, her every feature, 

. cjjaim 6>rgiv4pess for having requirtd ^^f hitu, to 
swear to the fidelity of his attaQhin^t> wJljUe ,ahe 

, ,eieemst» at.tbQ same time, tojnbale tbe «Qft and 
enchanting intoxication of lovet . I|f^ ^^ sweet 

^ jovci adieu,** i^nd her ^ good n^ht,* good WgW' 
^ere still more enchanting, ipore ei^tJbusia^tic, 
BM>re lovely, more infatuating. In pronouncing 
these syren exclamations, her very soul almost 

Dd 



«pp«»jed..,iji i^piv- j^ W»^-.l<>nWi« (OPmi 

of the beanty of this scene — her ea^roeas to Donet 
tbeNntBe,whonii^^%Q(lty bails as 'tbe JiarbiOKer 

of joyful news, ftndjIJH'fiBpllMHSte'. i. .- .. »A 

-.IncfiOkiimll iliaaHihal^'-i'IJ >>~ uiliia 

fill»i«v^tMil mib(^rtJdp<ittng''cU|»<btdjM; 
«Ml JDK, l]lli>i^qii)inlKl&iriuil|iapili>^ed4M,»ni» 

tQ,'|)e^M«tifiil4Daintedi«iU>lU fnrCiltidtt^. !«» 
tlmjt<ki^mitp<<<k«K'«he<i)«Mtiltlill!tuil«>allgI|dtw'> 
heiii^qjiwplMniilini Sntnaorlida Mcw^WlM'j'N^'' 
nMMMIhindiBi'Mi'awoawx^MI; ef<eWHPM4[?^ 

sli8'flB«*(»i«««: iri! % • •- , ■-: • - ::■"'. K^'tisq ion 

"'S'lWitiftiV.ii'iiibd tiki d«at unioi ™iH™,"""'^ "^ 
,.. ;i -^1 Tjn lo snom 
tlie furies seemed seated on (ier^;l^qifj^jj.^i(!yyjo 
feafu're was pregnant with raje, 1)^ [Bftiy^ ^Mjq 
rage without a sting. She sooil (Jjpij^jjifWSiMiSai 
the crime of becoming an infuriate ;,.,^l4,go^iy^^s 
us with the finest picture of,repeitti\^[,^^Sl$ris 






irI 




1'»IJ 



39a«f '^i '.. •• .J . .:'■ — j.'!uj8 salt lo ^Juc'jd ydJ lo 
^Setninks I see thee> now tnou rt parting nrom me. , ^ . ^ 

Either my eye-sijlteifiMisvifartiiairMMif ^." 

;Mlif-.rJ^1^9 <<^'>^l>M<^<v lnil«ttii|^'«oliii) 

not perhaps always so imposing as MttviO^fen'ii^?- 
The caqse seems tp bfe thajt, ^j^J^J^ldiitew 
more of tier own mind and intellectual oonoeption , 

oRHitt»«PlAtd1iir' wtik i:aA&S^«^^^[ 




SBB'wtBe'merecreactue 01 tne Tntiuenc«8 oy wncin 

8fadIi^<feWd'ti^V'-iSli^t^otii^'^''^'lef^^ 

OQDflidercd bon^ roe 6ti^t to act m any 



4M \''rilU3AllW?A?TNlftjft?f'lft*#HT 

Bstlxceiiete t«i^^tiseiiMdd»w» 

tie ffi 4'th'ulf^'af 'faattti^t t^' «y«ii «» 
lS%gei%pe^'%vW({iitffit'lan^ag« t>foid9d,9iio 
longer bri^ten with hope, or laogoish wiilisftb 

^and ^veiy^attitud^^is^'coiistraineil-aM I tfiWiiuni . 
^e trutti^l5>f' these ' dtistcvhtidta nevdH P^iliip»* 

4ir sui)ject of the present hieihtjir. ' W6 tie^dMr 





onL ' !Ber characteristic «xcdieite@ ioonJa 
t8'xoD8istf| in giving ^pression^ to * eli^^#fliiHHit 



emotions," #hich riaturally artoe ' Irt-'tMe^ d 
-yroa.Uud'l i.- .• . . - ..j^ . ..,• 

lastant fr^ the opposite innoeneeft'Sy^'Mmto^be 

ris.acltea upoh. A secret foretMMKitg''6fi4ie<(d|Hi. 
ha^y* Ikfe'i^t^'wci a hrimtitr'AdS.Bhhitmiblati^ 
piest and most animated moments, so tbSS>wfan 
her joy seems mingjed ; .^dtJi melancholy mnsings. 
This is an excellence of difficult attaimnent, and 
Miss Kelly seems to have made it her particular 
study. She has studied it/ hottiev^i^ vdM §Km. 














ere 







im^l 



batanHij-di^i^, m^^.jof action, time, and place, 

iot^sm^^k^ the EditQjrehip of the Eui»peaifMagar 
9»88i loflpd^ts ^^les^ader t?ie,co^^lefipn ot ^m^ 
aif|t<ftf^s.^9po«#leat the i^^^^. ^ I ^. W 

-fM*H8*h»f dt^$; work, ,of , ffcamk^, 




Mortbnmberlaiid Street, strand. ' -n -• .-r vh<rl. 
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TMte, lire , critically examiiiA^^^n^Ai^thof '^tto ioto ajD^Uoiopbical 




cf Tf»te^-H^. Oa t^ «Mpi^' 
ol^cto of Taste. 
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